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THE ENGLISH 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. LIIL—JANUARY 1899 


Methods of Early Church HHstory* 


HE study of the history of the early church is distinguished 
alike for its difficulty and uncertainty. The intimate bearing 
that it must have on current controversy and the paucity of 
material combine to produce the very widest divergence of opinion, 
and suggest to many thoughtful readers the doubt whether any 
conclusion is possible. Even in the last decade, critical opinions 
have undergone a great change, and current histories have been 
mostly written on the basis of a criticism which has become dis- 
credited. It is the purpose of the following pages to review as far as 
is possible the development of historical criticism concerning the 
origin of Christianity. Such a review will suggest the limits within 
which there has been real progress and advance, and the methods 
te which it has been attained. It will make it abundantly clear 
that if a sufficiently long epoch is taken the advance has been real 
and undoubted, and that progress has depended on the adoption of 
certain methods; while it will suggest the lines which must be fol- 
lowed in the future. A short survey, such as is attempted here, must 
necessarily be incomplete. Many names must be passed over, and 
the attention concentrated on those writers or schools that are 
typical of a certain set of opinions, or have made definite contribu- 
tions to the problems before them either by collecting material, or 
by originating new methods, or by seeing more clearly the real 
question which should be asked. 
1. The critical study of church history dates from the later 


' This article contains the material of two lectures delivered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as Birkbeck lecturer in ecclesiastical history. The books to which I have 
been most indebted are Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers and Mark Pattison’s Life 
of Casaubon. The nature of the article makes detailed references unnecessary. 
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renaissance, but if we wish to gain some knowledge of its starting- 
point we must turn to an earlier period. ‘Two writers will help 
us to understand the conceptions of the middle ages. The Norman 
Ordericus Vitalis, in the twelfth century, prefaced his chronicles of 
his own country with a description of the beginnings of Christia- 
nity. His materials are ample, for he is able to supplement from 
a long list of lives of the apostles, from the Pseudo-Clementine 
writings, and other similar sources the meagre accounts which are 
given us in the canonical Scriptures. He appears to us most un- 
critical, yet he writes history without any dogmatic purpose. We 
are reminded that the great wealth of apocryphal literature, the 
lives of the apostles and of the saints, the apocalypses and visions 
which were accepted without a whisper of suspicion through the 
middle ages, however valueless from what we are accustomed to 
call a scientific point of view, played a great part in the imaginative 
life of that time. Harnack’s ‘Dogmengeschichte’ has become 
possible, but we have lost the belief which inspired the ‘ Divina 
Commedia.’ 

Very different and more actively uncritical is the church history 
of Ptolemaeus of Lucca, who was a Dominican and papal librarian at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. He opens his work with a life 
of the Founder of Christianity as the first pope. No higher dignity 
could apparently be ascribed to him than that of first of the pontiffs ; 
and who could doubt the prerogatives of St. Peter and his successors 
when it is narrated how ‘after the passion of the Lord the blessed 
Peter, by special appointment, obtains the papal chair,’ when full 
proofs of his peculiar dignity are given on the authority of the 
Decretals, when it is further told how he instituted the fasts of 
Lent and Advent, how he consecrated Linus and Cletus as his co- 
adjutors, that he might give himself up to a life of prayer, and left 
Clement as his successor ; and how, besides the three bishops, he 
ordained seven deacons and ten presbyters ? 

We need not illustrate further. These two works show clearly 
enough the two types of false elements which have to be eliminated, 
the imaginative and the dogmatic, the apocryphal writings and the 
pseudo-Decretals. Both are to us uncritical, but they were not neces- 
sarily so in themselves. For every statement Ptolemaeus cites an 
authority with the precision of a lawyer accustomed to defend his 
case in court. The whole was systematically worked out on 
accepted data. A history which was miraculous and papal was 
the only one which would have gained a moment’s credence. A 
complete transformation of men’s minds was necessary to enable 
them to learn what was genuine and what was forged, to distin- 
guish between the true and the false. A mass of unused material 
had to be published, critical principles evolved, the whole sifted and 
dated, and, above all, what we are accustomed to call the historical 
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sense developed, that men might learn to realise the distinction 
between their own time and times that were past. 

2. The incentive to new ideas came first, as it always has come, 
through the application to church history of the methods which had 
been acquired in secular learning and the study of the classics. 
The earlier renaissance was absorbed in pagan literature, and 
was itself half pagan; but when once the idea took hold of the 
learned that there had been a time when men thought differently, 
and that truth, at any rate historical truth, must be sought in 
the origin of a system, they were not slow to apply the same 
methods to religion. A frank paganism could not satisfy the needs 
of their heart. The barbarism of scholasticism could no longer 
feed the souls of those who had learnt the humanism of Plato. The 
monastic ideal had ceased to be an inspiring creed; men were 
learning that philosophy did not begin by meaning asceticism. It 
was a Roman cardinal who first suggested that the Decretals were 
not genuine, and a papal historian was the first to incorporate, or 
at any rate suggest, these ideas. There were other motives besides 
learning which prompted Laurentius Valla to question the ‘ Donation’ 
of Constantine ; but criticism had now been started. It was from 
the side of Plato and the Platonic academy that the problem first 
attracted the learned men of Florence, and Plotinus, Macrobius, and 
the Pseudo-Dionysius were the masters of Ficino when he lectured 
on the Christian religion. Savonarola had taught men what religion 
was; Laurentius Valla had lectured on the New Testament; and 
Colet had returned to Oxford in 1496 a lover of Dionysius and of 
St. Paul, eager to preach the Gospel and ardently desirous to 
promote reform. 

Colet began to lecture at Oxford on the Epistle to the Romans, 
and gave the first example of an historical method of exposition. 
Grocyn discovered that the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite 
could not be by a pupil of St. Paul, and was obliged to accept the 
suggestions of Valla which he had hoped to combat; but it was 
Erasmus who learnt in England not only Greek, but the historical 
method which Colet and his companions were developing, and by 
his wit and learning transformed into a great movement what had 
been only a small stream of academic opinion. It was in 1516, 
the year before Luther published his theses, that Erasmus finished 
his Greek Testament and his edition of Jerome. That year saw 
the beginning of sober church history. To achieve this was 
clearly and definitely the purpose of Erasmus, a purpose to which 
he adhered tenaciously all his life. The aim was the same which 
had inspired Colet twenty years before, when he lectured on the 
Romans, and during those twenty years a small body of men, who 
met first at Oxford, had matured and developed it. The pub- 
lication of Jerome would teach men to study the Bible as he had 


B 2 
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studied it, and not as Augustine had done; the publication of the 
Greek text with historical notes would overthrow the conventional 
treatment of the Vulgate: the study of the life of Christ would 
gradually produce that reform in life which would mean reform in 
the church. Men had learnt, Erasmus reminds us, to seek the 
true Aristotle in his own writings; in the same way you will find 
the true Christ. No one would be called a Platonist who had not 
read Plato; no man deserves the title of Christian who has not 
studied the words of Christ. It is disgraceful for a philosopher 
not to know the mind of his master ; it is still more disgraceful for 
us, bound by so many sacraments to Christ, not to know teaching 
which will bring the most certain felicity. 

But the New Testament was not only to be read, it had also to 
be interpreted. There was a recognised method of doing so which 
had prevailed when Erasmus wrote, a method which was supposed 
to be bound up with orthodoxy. Erasmus had different methods, 
All branches of knowledge must be brought to bear—natural 
philosophy, geography, history, classics. ‘If you refer to com- 
mentaries, choose out the best, such as Origen (who is far above 
all others), Basil, Jerome, Ambrose, &c.; and even these read 
with discrimination and judgment, for they were men ignorant of 
some things and mistaken in others.’? It is from Origen that he 
gives an example of what he means by the historical method, 
‘ Thus, but more at length and more elegantly, are these things 
related by Origen, I hardly know whether more to the pleasure or 
profit of the reader; although, be it observed, they are construed 
altogether according to the historical sense; nor does he apply any 
other method to the Holy Scriptures than that which Donatus 
applies to the comedies of Terence when elucidating the meaning 
of the classics.’ And these sound and sober methods were 
gradually to influence mankind. ‘1 have never attempted any- 
thing else than to arouse the study of good literature, to recall men 
from Jewish ceremonies to the Gospel, to substitute the Scriptures 
for scholastic subtleties.’ And learning will in the end prevail. 


If princes will not admit wise councils, if churches prefer the authority 
of the world to that of Christ, if theologians and monks will not relin- 
quish the synagogue, there is one path left. Sow the good seed. A crop 
will come up. Educate youth. Encourage the study of antiquity. Re- 
ligion without piety, and learning without letters will vanish away. 


When Jerome published his Vulgate, Augustine dwelt on the 
danger which would result. ‘If any error should be admitted to 
have crept into the Holy Scriptures, what authority would be left 
to them?’ Martin Dorpius repeated these words against the 
modern Jerome, and the revised version of the New Testament has 


* Seebohm, p. 330. 
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received exactly the same criticism from those who imagine that 
truth will find its support chiefly in ignorance and error. Cer- 
tainly the work of Erasmus was not followed by a period of lessened 
respect for the Bible. 

The life of Erasmus has two sides. His biographers represent 
him as one engaged in correspondence with the leading men of 
Europe, and historians are accustomed to denounce his weak- 
ness in not taking a side. Even the most friendly hint that at any 
rate he was not the stuff of which martyrs are made. Such critics 
completely misunderstand him. We must remember that his 
public life was not the principal work on which he was engaged. 
His most arduous labours were expended on books which many of 
his biographers hardly mention. It is perfectly true that his name 
was affixed to editions of the fathers, to which his contribution 
was slight; but an historian of learning must remember that 
during the years in which he was rebuking Luther for his violence, 
and the monks for their ignorance, he was laying the foundation of 
an historical study of Christianity, helping in editions of the fathers, 
contributing prefaces and criticisms,-distinguishing between the false 
and the genuine, hoping that the gradual spread of true religion 
and sound learning might extinguish, by the subtle process of 
intellectual influence, the barbarous errors of the schoolmen and 
the violent half-truths of the protestants. 

History has followed a very different track from that marked 
out for it by Erasmus. He deplored how the changes which he 
was accused of fostering were even more injurious to learning and 
true religion than had been the old order. He worked for a 
rational, a sober and orderly progress. He found even before he 
died that the truths which he saw (if darkly) had to be beaten out 
for most men by the hard blows of controversy and discussion. 
He had to endure the fate of almost every man of learning. His 
carefully balanced conclusions were only half understood. State- 
ments which bore the same relation to his words that many a 
sermon bears to the Gospel were spread widely through Europe. 
It is not the first time, nor the last, that a scholar has felt that his 
ideas seem very different when translated into the language of the 
people. Crude statements are repeated without their limitations ; 
concessions introduced for precision of language are magnified into 
definite assertions; the desire to see all sides is transformed into 
attacks on the fundamental position. This must be the fate of 
scholars. Bishop Lightfoot was obliged to write concerning his 
essay on ‘ The Christian Ministry :’ ‘I need hardly say here what 
Ihave said on other occasions, that I do not hold myself responsible 
for the interpretations which others (whether friends or opponents) 


have put upon my language, or for the inferences which they have 
drawn from my views.’ 
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8. Luther used Erasmus’s Greek Testament almost as soon as 
it came out. He even then discovered that it conflicted with his 
dogmatic opinions, and he expressed a dislike of history unless 
it corroborated his teaching. Protestantism was based on a 
supposed appeal to history, but it was a history very imperfectly 
understood ; it has always considered history a good servant, but a 
bad master, and has never formed its opinions on historical lines. 
The ideals of Erasmus were inherited only by a small and di- 
minishing body of scholars; those of Luther and his opponents 
divided the world. 

The latter half of the sixteenth century produced the two 
typical protestant and catholic histories. The Magdeburg Cen- 
turiators, with Matthias Flacius at their head, succeeded in trans- 
forming ecclesiastical history into a dry and dogmatic subject. In 
their criticism on their predecessors they show how their concep- 
tion of the subject had been modified by the events of the Refor- 
mation. Previous historians had neglected the development of 
doctrine. The neglect had been natural. When it was believed 
that there had been no change since the days of our Lord, what 
need to write the history? But protestantism was based—or 
fancied itself based—on an appeal to history, on the theory that 
the teaching of the apostolic age was different from that of the 
middle ages, and a history of church doctrine became a necessity. 
The same may be said of church ceremonies and of church organi- 
sation. When men ceased to look upon St. Peter as a pope they had 
learnt that there was a change. We recognise that a new concep- 
tion was arising. We are astounded at the contrast between the 
meagre performances of their predecessors and the huge folios 
which the Centuriators produced, but it is impossible to ascribe 
to them much share of the true spirit of research. They are dog- 
matic historians, writing with a dogmatic purpose. Lutheranism 
had once to be discovered, now it must be defended, and history 
must be written to do this. We need not ascribe to them dishonesty 
any more than to their opponents, but we can be certain that their 
investigations were not likely to teach them anything. They 
speak of the great advantage that a desire for truth will give them 
in studying the history of the Roman claims and doctrines, but this 
means that they will be able to see the various stagesin the growth 
of Antichrist; they do not think that any one is competent to 
investigate the origins of Christianity unless he first understands 
the doctrine of justification by faith, and they begin their address 
to the king of Bohemia with a reference to the fanatical and 
blinded men who had been hired by the devil to disfigure the truth 
of Christianity with philosophic trifles. 

Not only did the Centuriators substitute doctrinal disquisitions 
for picturesque stories, but their dogmatic purpose was also shown 
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in another direction. A history had always been looked upon as a 
narrative of facts. But the narrative had now become subordinate. 
Instead of a continuous history the reader finds his subject divided 
into centuries, and in each century the matter is subdivided under 
fifteen headings. This method, entirely destructive of the real 
value of history, has been imposed upon all historians who have 
had their inspiration from Germany. The reader will find it (if 
to a modified extent) in Mosheim, in Neander and Gieseler, in the 
handbooks of Kurtz and Schaff. 

The rival work to the Magdeburg Centuriators was the history 
of Caesar Baronius. It is one of the greatest monuments of 
individual diligence, of uncritical accumulations, of a blind credulity, 
that even the Roman church has produced. The task was entrusted 
to Baronius by his superior, St. Philip Neri, when he was a young 
man of twenty. He worked at it with unwearied industry for fifty 
years, and produced thirteen folio volumes. They had an immense 
sale. The devout mind had complained that all that was 
picturesque and attractive had been banished from history; the 
catholic reaction demanded an historical authority—we can 
chronicle so much advance—for the revival of belief which had 
become fashionable. Both these desires Baronius gratified. There 
were few apocryphal stories that he failed to insert, even if he 
himself disbelieved them. No one could complain that he was 
prevented by any gift of the historical sense or any excessive 
development of the critical faculty from being true to the catholic 
faith. The confession of Peter was made at a church council, at 
which he gave the first decision on matters of faith, as an example 
to all future pontiffs. The history of Baronius is as dogmatic as 
that of the Centuriators, but the dogmatism is more subtle. It is 
not asserted, it is implied. The narrative is constructed with the 
belief underlying it, but the work is a history and not a dogmatic 
treatise. Few ordinary readers who expected to be entertained 
would attack the dissertations on the doctrines of the apostolic age 
which the Centuriators provide, but when they read how, in a 
certain year, Peter moved his chair from Antioch to Rome, they 
begin to think that history supports papal claims. Baronius, 
after all, wrote a history, and is without doubt the parent of the 
French school. Making use of his material, Fleury has produced 
the most popular and readable church history that has appeared, 
and Renan, brought up in the French school and with its literary 
models, is about the only critical writer who appears to have 
realised that the business of an historian is to write history and 
not a treatise on doctrine or philosophy. 

Neither protestantism nor catholicism, engaged as they were 
in a life-and-death struggle, was able to realise the ideal which 
Erasmus had depicted, that history was to be the teacher and not 
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the servant, that truth was to be gained by studying it, not that it 
was to be learnt in defence of truth; but the representation of 
two rival theories of the history of the church must make thought- 
ful minds realise that some method was necessary to decide 
between them, and we find again a humanist, whose protestant 
training had given him a religious interest, and whose career had 
involved him in ecclesiastical controversies, putting once more 
before us the ideal of ecclesiastical history. 

Isaac Casaubon had, like Erasmus, learnt in his classical 
training the methods and aims of criticism. ‘Why,’ he asked, 
‘should a pagan like Polybius have realised that truth is the end 
of history, and not Christian writers?’ ‘ History, which among 
the pagans has been the test of truth, amongst Christians has 
become the instrument of falsehood.’ The object of history is to 
give a true representation of what was taught in the beginning. 
The Magdeburg centuries were often most luminous, but failed 
through their excessively controversial character. A true historian 
has three qualifications necessary for his task—diligence, judgment, 
and good faith. No one could doubt the diligence of Baronius. 
It was in critical training that he was defective. Neither side, in 
fact, could be trusted. To one party, nothing is ancient except 
what they have already decided to be orthodox; to the other, 
everything they approve of is primitive, even the discoveries of 
yesterday and the day before. 

Casaubon himself was in some ways the most distinguished 
scholar of his day. Of his critical capacity there could be no doubt. 
He had shown his good faith by being willing to suffer for his 
opinions, and by being willing to change them. Born a protestant 
he had had every inducement held out to him at the court of 
Henry IV to abandon his faith, as so many of his friends had done. 
He had refused. He preferred to leave the books and manuscripts 
of Paris rather than consent. But his refusal had never been 
blind or prejudiced. He had studied the fathers, and he had 
studied them sufficiently to learn that an appeal to antiquity could 
not support the religion in which he had been brought up. He 
had the courage to adopt an independent attitude. He was 
already an old man, who had wasted on Athenaeus work which 
one may reasonably think might have been better spent in more 
edifying matter, when he approached church history. Yet, what- 
ever faults, or rather inadequacies, there may have been in the 
execution, in his ‘ Exercitationes in Baronium’ he gave a sample of 
true critical principles applied to the study of the Gospel narrative 
and early Christianity. 

4. During the century that followed, the churches of England and 
France took the lead in ecclesiastical learning. The English 
church, with its somewhat insular form of theology, has built itself 
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up on the basis of history. Although the influence is hard to trace, 
we cannot suppose that the conservative reformation of Colet and 
More and Erasmus was without effect. Many of the apparent 
vacillations of Cranmer come as much from superior knowledge as 
from a weak character. The Anglican church became what it is 
because its clergy studied. Mark Pattison has all the qualifications 
which Renan considered necessary for properly understanding it, and 
he assures us that 


Anglo-catholic theology is not a system of which any individual 
thinker can claim the invention. It came necessarily, or by natural 
development, out of the controversy with the papal advocates, so soon as 
that controversy was brought out of the domain of pure reason into that 
of learning. That this peculiar compromise or via media between 
Romanism and Calvinism developed itself in England and nowhere else 
in Christendom, is owing to causes which this is not the place to investi- 
gate. But that it was a product not of English soil, but of theological 
learning, wherever sufficient learning existed, is evidenced by the history 
of Casaubon’s mind, who now found himself, in 1610, an Anglican ready 
made, as the mere effect of reading the fathers to meet Du Perron’s in- 
cessant attacks. 


Clericus Anglicanus stupor mundi. The leader of the school is 
Ussher, whose discovery of the genuine Ignatius was not a happy 


accident, but the result of deep and critical learning. Savile’s Eton 
Chrysostom was probably the best edition of any one of the fathers 
which had yet been published. The dispossessed clergy of the church 
produced in their years of exile Bryan Walton’s Polyglot, Hammond 
in his paraphrase showed how the New Testament could be treated 
in an historical spirit. Pearson’s ‘ Vindiciae Ignatianae’ appeared in 
1672, Beveridge’s ‘ Synodicon ’ in the same year, Cave’s ‘ Primitive 
Christianity ’ and ‘Lives ofthe Fathersand Apostles’ between 1672 and 
1677, Bingham’s ‘ Antiquities’ 1708-22. When latitudinarianism 
became in the ascendant, it destroyed, as it always does, religious 
freedom, and the eighteenth century attracted its best minds to 
philosophic studies. 

It is strange how the great names of English church history 
have, partly by accident, partly by the necessity of their position, 
been attracted to the criticisms of the Ignatian epistles, and the 
history of this controversy is the most typical of critical studies in 
the fathers. The pioneer in the half-light of the middle ages was 
Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln, to whom perhaps we owe the Anglo- 
Latin version of the genuine letters. The spurious correspondence 
with the Virgin vanished at once with the rise of learning. The 
Latin of the ‘ Long Recension’ was published in 1498, the Greek 
text in 1556, and produced a problem which increased in difficulty 
as knowledge increased. The Jesuit Petavius had doubted their 
integrity, but protestants did not deny a genuine nucleus. Whit- 
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gift, Hooker, and Andrewes accepted them. Milton denounces 
as impiety ‘the confronting and paralleling the sacred verity of St. 
Paul with the offals and sweepings of antiquity that met as acci- 
dentally aud absurdly as Epicurus his atoms to patch up a Leu- 
cippean Ignatius.’ Ussher published the medieval English-Latin 
version in 1644, Isaac Voss the original Greek in 1646, and the two 
thus solved the problem. Pearson defended the work against 
Daillé and the French protestants, the genuineness was accepted by 
Grotius, Bull, Hammond, and Le Clerc, and the question might be 
considered settled. But with the rise of the critical school in 
Germany this, like many other questions, was reopened. The dis- 
covery of the Curetonian Syriac drew a false scent across the track, 
and partisanship then, as in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
confused the issue, and again it is one of the greatest of English 
scholars who has finally settled the question. If we review the whole 
discussion we shall find how often it is a partisan motive which has 
acted as a spur to critical investigators, but partisanship has never 
gained anything against criticism, and in the course of the contro- 
versy the true methods of historical criticism have been worked out 
and defined. 


The Ignatian epistles are an exceptionally good training-ground 
[writes Bishop Lightfoot] for the student of early Christian literature and 
history. They present in typical and instructive forms the most varied 
problems, textual, exegetical, doctrinal, and historical. One who has 
thoroughly grasped these problems will be placed in possession of a 
master key which will open to him vast storehouses of knowledge. 


In the development of critical methods the English school have 
taken the lead, but in magnitude of work and in literary power 
they fall far behind their great French rivals and friends. The 
list is headed by Natalis Alexander. Bossuet’s ‘ Universal History ’ 
has the reputation of being the only work of its name and character 
which any one would care to read. The ‘ Nouvelle Bibliotheque des 
Auteurs Ecclésiastiques’ of Du Pin, the correspondent of Arch- 
bishop Wake, is one of the most stupendous works of a single 
writer, and, if occasionally inaccurate, has the reputation of being 
among the fairest books of any age. ‘ Integrity, love of truth, and 
moderation distinguish this ecclesiastical history perhaps beyond 
any other,’ is the judgment of Hallam; and perhaps it is a still 
greater testimony to him that although the author was a Jansenist, 
a Jesuit periodical confessed that his abridgment of church history 
was free from prejudice and passion: I/ est historien, il raconte et 
rien de plus. If Fleury drew his matter from Baronius he did not 
derive his criticism from the same source, while his dissertations 
were far in advance of his age, the most philosophical in church 
history which had yet appeared, and his style among the purest 
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examples of the best French prose. Hallam almost grew eloquent 
in his praise, and Liddon thought it the best church history which 
has yet been written. ‘It cannot be a crime,’ writes the former, 
‘that these dissertations contain a great deal which after more 
than a century’s labour in historical inquiry has become more 
familiar than it was.’ Tillemont is one of the writers who, like 
Bingham, have provided material for many since their day, and in 
the opinion of Renan does not require a successor ; Cotelier, editor 
of the ‘Apostolic Fathers,’ reached the highest standard of ac- 
curacy yet attained in editing an ecclesiastical writer. 

Our list has been a long one, but we have not yet approached 
the labours of the Benedictines of the congregation of St. Maur. 
What Erasmus had done imperfectly, what Casaubon had dreamed 
of, what no one since has had the courage to attempt, they 
accomplished—the production of critical editions of the great 
fathers of the church. There are two preliminary stages in the 
study of history without which any scientific work is impossible, 
the correct editing of documents and the criticism of their genuine- 
ness. The Benedictines did within these limits what the ‘ Rolls 
Series’ has done for English history; in doing it they first put on 
a scientific, or at any rate methodical, basis the subsidiary know- 
ledge which had as yet hardly existed. Mabillon established the 
principles of the science of diplomatics (1681), Montfaucon of Greek 
palexography (1708). What Scaliger has done for chronology was 
continued and widened in ‘L’Art de vérifier les Dates.’ New 
documents were published by D’Achery, by Mabillon, by Martene 
and Durand,and by Montfaucon. Montfaucon laid the foundation of 
a critical study of the Hexapla, and Sabatier of the Latin versions, 
while the Benedictine editions of the fathers are the delight of the 
collector and the armoury of the scholar. Almost the only critical 
work that has been done over wide areas is in the Benedictine 
editions. It is extraordinary how small a field the mass of later 
scholarship has covered. 

The same vastness of conception and scale which seems only 
possible in the present day with the assistance of a government, 
distinguishes a series of other works which we owe to the industry 
of members of the Roman church. The ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ of the 
Bollandists, the collection of church councils of Labbe, of Hardouin, 
and of Mansi, the Jesuit edition of the Byzantine historians which 
puts to shame the work of German scholars in the same field, 
the liturgical collections of Renaudot, the eastern collection of 
Assemani, are the indispensable assistants of every scholar, while 
the collections of Mai and Pitra have reproduced in the nineteenth 
century the methods and aims—and shall we say the critical ideals ?— 
of the Benedictine travellers and collectors of an older generation. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the universities 
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of Holland had become the refuge of those whom the catholic re- 
action had banished from other countries. The foundation of 
Christian and profane chronology was laid by Scaliger, who was, like 
Erasmus and Casaubon, a scholar of the world rather than of 
any particular country. The name of Grotius is great in many 
directions, and not least as the assertor of a true historical 
method in biblical studies, against a protestant tradition which was 
in danger of becoming fixed. The publication of ‘Critici Sacri’ 
marked the point which philological studies had attained up to 
1660, while, at the end of the century, Le Clerc, who occupied a 
leading position as an oracle of public opinion, became the 
champion and defender of criticism. He was hampered, perhaps, 
somewhat by protestant limitations; he found it necessary to 
explain with some: precision the value of the study of church 
history; he drew a hard and fast line between the canon and 
the fathers, but he was exact in his aims and wide in his sympa- 
thies. He republished Cotelier’s ‘ Apostolic Fathers.’ He was the 
friend of Du Pin and of Locke, the editor of Erasmus. His history, 
although dry and uninteresting, is exact, scholarly, and fair- 
minded. Yet the Dutch school was even then, perhaps, tainted 
with that fatal preciseness which allows but little play for the 
imagination, and the confusion of mind which fancies that in- 
credulity is always synonymous with criticism. 

5. Renan has told us that the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries could never understand origins. Lessing tells us that 
‘ historical truth, which is accidental in character, can never become 
the proof of the truths of reason, which are necessary.’ Reason 
took the place of history, and controversy had worn itself out. 
Scholarship had ceased to be a new discovery, and therefore had 
lost its interest; the conflict of theologians became intolerable. 
Hume and Rousseau and Voltaire became the dominant forces, and 
the eighteenth century, which produced some great histories, con- 
tributed little to the study, or the advance, or the conception of 
history. A considerable number of names of ecclesiastical writers 
are enumerated, but there are few which would now be consulted, 
and none which can be said to have contributed much to the study 
of the subject. A student of early Christian literature may often 
be attracted or even compelled to consult writers of the seventeenth 
century; he will rarely find any one to turn to in the eighteenth. 
Even Mosheim belongs in many ways to an earlier epoch, and he 
is rather a judicious recorder than a leader. But one name may 
be mentioned as first asking a new question, and starting a line of 
future investigation. The question which Gibbon asked when he 
proposed five causes for the spread of Christianity, first introduced 
a new problem, and a completely new method of treatment. To 
suggest that the laws of cause and effect should be applied in the 
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region of ecclesiastical history shocked the commonplace orthodoxy 
of the day, and has given rationalists a considerable amount of 
weak-minded pleasure. But both those who feared and those who 
greeted the new discovery might have learnt from the philosophy 
of Aquinas, that in man and in nature alike, a study of causes 
does not take away the omnipotence of God, for God works through 
human and natural agencies. Gibbon was too keen-sighted not to 
see the limitations of his own theory, and, whatever may have been 
his own belief, he was probably quite sincere in speaking only of 
secondary causes, while his somewhat severe remarks on the frailty 
of Christians are a useful corrective of the unreality of tone which 
mars so much theological literature. 

To the early nineteenth century belong a number of church 
histories, some of which are remembered, some forgotten, but none 
can be considered as marking epochs. The most prominent is 
that of Neander, which, published in 1824, has never been super- 
seded, but has long been antiquated. A reader of it will admire 
the piety if he is wearied with the monotony of the treatment, but 
when he feels how little it answers the questions which are in his 
mind, and how much, in some directions, later research has expanded 
it, he will be able to estimate the advance, or at any rate the change, 
in the study of church history, or of its origins, since his day. It 
would be easy to enumerate names of writers such as that of 
Gieseler, who has provided many subsequent historians with original 
authorities ; or Déllinger, whose church history was published in 
1836, but whose historical researches came afterwards; or Mohler, 
the leader of an older school of Roman catholics; or Milman, who 
has produced the most considerable church histories in England, 
but who, as is so often the case, was surpassed by many of his own 
country in profundity and knowledge ; but it is more important to 
turn to the writers and events that have produced the changes in 
thought which have made so much in these books seem antiquated. 

6. The fourth decade of the nineteenth century, the decade of 
the Reform Bill and the accession of the present queen, saw the 
beginning of two movements, both of which strongly affected and 
were influenced by the study of church history. The dissertation 
of Baur on the history of the church party at Corinth, and the 
assize sermon of Keble, initiated movements, in many ways entirely 
different, both of which appealed to history, both added fresh 
interest to the study of church history, and both have profoundly 
influenced the religious thought of the last sixty years. 

It has become commonplace now to say that Baur disguised, 
under an appeal to history, an @ priori method ; that his inspiration 
was Hegelianism and not unbiassed research ; that his conclusions 
are erroneous, and have now been shown to be so. It is perfectly 
true that hardly any leading conclusion in the domain of early 
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church history that he arrived at is accepted ; that the dates which 
he or his followers assigned to the different early Christian documents 
are rejected, except by writers who have been blind to recent 
developments and discoveries ; that no one can consider a contest 
between Ebionism and Gnosticism an adequate explanation of ‘the 
origin of Christianity ; yet it is equally true that the study of Baur 
has distinctly affected church history. Every student of the New 
Testament or early Christian works will be astonished if he once 
realises how the statement of almost any question which he has to 
discuss leads him back to Baur; and although he will seldom 
accept Baur’s solution he will almost always feel that Baur’s state- 
ment of the problem has illuminated the whole subject. 

It is more important to ask what Baur did than where he 
failed, and the answer is summed up in stating that if his methods 
were not historical his question was historical. He asked clearly 
and definitely, How did it happen? It was a question which 
had been, perhaps, asked before, but not so clearly, and with pre- 
possessions which prevented it from being altogether understood. 
Baur had prepossessions, but they were such as compelled him to 
look on the origin of the church as something very different from 
what it was supposed to be, and made him ask the question 
in a form which had not hitherto been suggested. A vigorous 
personality, and the interest of new views, created a school, 
and promoted the study of the origins of Christianity ; and for the 
last sixty years the theological mind of Germany has been discuss- 
ing the questions which he raised. To enumerate the names or 
the schools would be a long and tedious task ; it will be more con- 
venient to sum up at the conclusion of our survey the solid 
advantages which the last sixty years have brought us. For it 
must be confessed that much of German criticism has brought us 
little fruit. A very large number of writers have confined them- 
selves within a curiously narrow range of problems, and within 
that range their progress has been in a circle round a fixed centre. 
A certain number of fixed ideas have held them tightly, and however 
much they may have desired to get away, it has been as impossible 
for them to gratify their longings as for a horse, exercised round 
a ring, to break out into the hunting field. How much Baur’s 
conclusions are modified, even by his followers, may be seen in the 
last edition of Weizsicker’s ‘ History of the Apostolic Age,’ or 
the dates of Julicher’s ‘ Introduction.’ 

While Germany produced a movement, it has produced little 
that is permanent. The same critical wave in France has con- 
tributed one good history. There is, of course, much that Renan 
has written which will be profoundly distasteful to every devout or 
even serious mind. There is an element in his writings which we 
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would gladly eliminate. Yet his merits are very great. He took 
his criticism from Germany. It would have been much better had 
he lived twenty years later; yet it is interesting to notice the 
literary tact—and Renan has much of that tact—which makes him 
modify extravagant theories. The introductions to his several 
volumes are always lucid, and often just. But it is in narrative 
that he excels, for he has realised that history should narrate, and 
that it deals with persons and places as well as with ideas. The 
German historian represents the early history of the church as a 
succession of metaphysical and philosophical theories, and the 
world in which they are propounded also as a world of theories. 
No doubt it is perfectly true that the history of Christianity is that 
of an idea, or ideas, but those ideas were always exhibited through 
the medium of persons, and those persons were largely influenced 
by the external conditions under which they lived. If we read the 
history of Weizsiicker we never get free from the criticism of sources ; 
we are always recalled to some real or imagined contentions and 
parties; the name of Antioch recalls nothing but the dispute with 
Peter ; but Renan banishes his discussions to an introduction, and 
the mention of Antioch leads to a brilliant description of the city 
on the Orontes, which played so great a part in Christian history. 
Persons, with Weizsicker, are masks with dogmatic opinions; with 
Renan they are the living agents in the spread of Christianity, with 
all the marks of personal distinction. If Christianity is an idea it 
is also a force building up individual character and revealed in life, 
not merely confined to abstractions. No church history will fulfil 
its purpose that does not tell, with all the wealth of illustration 
that modern knowledge has provided, the story of Christianity. 
About the same year which saw the beginning of the Tiibingen 
school of theology saw the beginning of a very different movement 
in Oxford. It is a common judgment to say that the Tubingen 
school was historical, the Oxford school dogmatic, and to contrast 
the latter unfavourably with the former. Baur sought to find 
truth, Newman to defend error. But both judgments are only 
half true. It was the study of history which taught the founders 
of the @xford movement, if it was also the dread of rationalism. 
Newman was brought up in a very different theology; he studied 
the records of the early church, and a new world of thought and 
ideas was revealed to him. Evangelicalism and liberalism had 
both made up their minds that, whatever might be true, the 
system called catholic was not. Newman approached the records 
of the early centuries, and found catholicism exhibited, and the 
world was astonished to find that the historic record which they 
imagined was Rome’s greatest enemy, seemed to say much for it. 
His followers have gone in very different directions, but when he 
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won W. G. Ward by the statement that catholicism could never have 
developed out of modern protestantism he was really setting in 
his way the same problem that Baur set so differently. 

A writer in the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ has told us that 
the ‘tractarian movement has stimulated a certain amount of 
antiquarian research.’ This is a very inadequate judgment. It 
roused a very keen if one-sided interest in church history, and a 
considerable amount of work in editing and translating the fathers, 
in studying and illustrating the history of their period. Newman’s 
‘ Arians’ is not in the first rank of historical literature, but it is a 
very remarkable and penetrating book. The work begun was never 
completed. ‘The Library of the Fathers’ and the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Patrum’ were never finished. Yet the movement developed men 
of great power in many directions. One of them, who became the 
historian of the events in which he had played a part, exhibits a 
perfect historical discipline and temper. It largely influenced the 
greatest English historians, it produced the scholastic enthusiasm 
of Mark Pattison. The school was broken up. Rome attracted 
some, rationalism others. Practical work more and more absorbed 
those who remained. Academic liberalism, the most sterile of all 
modern creeds, cast its shadow over Oxford. But the interest 
that was aroused in the problems of early Christianity has not died, 
and men have begun to realise that catholic Christianity, whether 
Roman or Anglican, is not merely the offspring of ignorance and 
prejudice. 

7. Our review has revealed to us ecclesiastical history as the 
prey of controversial interests as much in the nineteenth as in the 
sixteenth century, although the questions are wider and the pro- 
blems more complex. Scholars are at any rate beginning to ask the 
question, ‘ How did Christianity arise? What was Christianity 
like ?’ Not, ‘ What proofs are there for catholics or protestants ?’ 
But are there no scholars on whom the mantle of Erasmus or 
Casaubon has descended ? 

The strife of contending opinions has made the need of scientific 
investigation more and more apparent, and three different schools in 
England, France, and Germany have developed in a distinguished 
degree historical methods. One is Anglican, a second Romanist, a 
third protestant or rationalist in its origin. With one is associated 
the name of Lightfoot, with the second that of Duchesne, with the 
third that of Harnack. It is not necessary to dwell in this country 
on the work of Lightfoot or of those associated with him. There 
may be some who are attracted more by the subtlety and versatility 
of Hort, but there is a greatness in the profound simplicity of 
Lightfoot to which Hort does not rise: we must judge men by 
their productions, and the edition of the New Testament is not the 
equal of what Harnack calls the greatest patristic monograph of the 
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century—a monograph which has been the most important factor 
in changing the current of critical opinion. 

The Abbé Duchesne has preserved the French neatness and 
lightness of touch ; the edition of the ‘ Liber Pontificalis’ is a work 
of the most exact and scientific scholarship, and the ‘ Histoire du 
Culte Chrétien ’ is the most luminous and cultivated work on the 
history of the church services. His name may be taken as repre- 
sentative of a cultivated and liberal school of Romanist students 
who in France and South Germany are investigating the Bible and 
church history in a scientific spirit. 

If the Anglican appears sometimes in Lightfoot, the papist in 
Duchesne, Professor Harnack is as clearly possessed of prejudices 
and is certainly inferior to the other two in judgment, in balance of 
mind, and in critical methods; he is superior to both in fertility of 
thought and creativeness of ideas. He has succeeded in transforming 
the temper and methods of modern German theology, and lifted 
it out of the rut in which it was getting fixed. He has laid 
down clearly and well for the benefit of English readers the 
qualifications of an ecclesiastical historian. 


In taking up a theological book we are in the habit of inquiring first 
of all as to the author’s point of view. In an historical work there is 
no need for such inquiry. The question here is whether the author is in 
sympathy with the subject about which he writes, whether he can dis- 
tinguish original elements from those that are derived, whether he has a 
thorough acquaintance with his material, whether he is aware of the 
limits of historical knowledge, and whether he is truthful. These require- 
ments constitute the categorical imperative for the historian; but they 
can only be fulfilled by an unwearied self-discipline. Hence any historical 
study is an ethical task. The historian ought to be faithful in every 
sense of the word: whether he has been so or not is the question on 
which his readers have to decide. 















What is striking about Professor Harnack is the width of his reading 
and the interest that he takes in literature which is not German— 
a great change in itself. He is honourably distinguished for the 
frankness and honesty with which he admits that he has been wrong. 
As his opportunities have increased his conceptions and aims have 
grown larger. The ‘Texte und Untersuchungen’ implied that the 
dogmatic and speculative methods of the older German school were | 
to be given up, and that research for the future was to begin with 
documents. In the chronology of Christian literature the test of 
genuineness and date is placed primarily in external evidence rather 
than on the internal ideas, which rarely fail to be subjective. The 
newly started series of ante-Nicene writers is an enterprise worthy 
of the Benedictines and the Berlin Academy. 

The existence of these three schools, approaching the same 
problems by the same methods, but from very different starting- 
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points, is the best guarantee for the future of church history and 
the development of an historical theology. Yet the example 
of Erasmus warns us that the future will always be very different 
from what scholars long for, and that they must be content with 
knowing that their influence will be a secret force that modifies the 
movements which passion and prejudice and material needs arouse. 

8. An attempt has been made in the preceding pages to review the 
lines upon which the study of church history has progressed. 
Two questions remain. What definite advance has there been in 
the subject in recent years? And what methods and principles 
are suggested by the review which has just been concluded ? 

There are three main divisions in the study of history—the 
collection and publication of material, the criticism of docu- 
ments, and finally the constructive work which is the end and 
result of the previous studies, the narrative of events and the 
picture of life in past time. Under the first heading it «is 
wonderful how large have been, and continue to be, the gleanings 
of recent years. Even the younger among us have seen large 
additions made to our material for studying the origins of 
Christianity, and have felt the thrill of interest which is one of the 
indirect advantages of a new discovery. It is hardly necessary to 
give a catalogue of what is well known. One instance will suffice. 
Let any one compare the volume of the writings of Hippolytus 
recently published by the Berlin Academy with the editions: of 
Fabricius or even Lagarde, and he will realise the advance that has 
been made. A new manuscript found in the Levant, an old 
Slavonic version for the first time brought to light, fragments in 
many languages from all the libraries of Europe, catenae properly 
examined and edited, have all contributed to its enrichment. This is 
only one and not the most obvious instance. And not only have new 
documents been discovered, but also those which we already pos- 
sessed can be presented in a very much better form. When Bishop 
Lightfoot produced his first edition of the epistle of Clemert to the 
Corinthians, he had only the one Greek manuscript which had been 
used by his predecessors for two hundred years, a manuscript im- 
perfect and in many places undecipherable. Since that time a second 
Greek manuscript, a Syriac and a Latin version have been added 
to our materials, and the text, then most uncertain, is now made by 
these very varied authorities in most places absolutely trustworthy. 
And these discoveries have a further interest. The suspicion 
sometimes suggests itself to a critical student of the history of the 
- early church, that the texts which we possess have been tampered 
with. The suspicion is not ungrounded, for instances could be 
named in which this has happened. But the gradual extension of 
the material which we possess compels us in almost all cases to lay 
aside such suspicions. In classical books we rarely possess more 
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than one class of testimony, that of Greek or Latin manuscripts, as 
the case may be ; in the case of Christian writings we can often add, 
especially in the case of the earlier and more important documents, 
the testimony of versions necessarily made at an early date. The 
limits within which any tampering with the text is scientifically 
possible, are very small. 

To the fresh information obtained by the study of documents 
must be added the results of archeological research. There are 
few names that deserve a higher place in the record of church 
history than that of De Rossi. As a sagacious explorer and a keen- 
sighted investigator he has added a chapter to our knowledge, and 
has exhibited in a high degree soundness of judgment. It is true, 
indeed, that among a very large number of conclusions there are 
some which will not stand, and that his fault is credulity rather 
than incredulity ; but he is far more trustworthy than his English 
and German critics, whose very far-fetched theories and con- 
jectures do not command assent. His discoveries were not indeed 
new, but he first introduced an element of scientific method into 
researches into the catacombs. In another direction archeology 
has introduced a completely new source of information, and the 
inscriptions of Asia Minor which have been discovered and illustrated 
with very great acuteness by Professor Ramsay have added both to 
our information and conception of early Christianity. It is possible 
without accepting all the methods and conclusions of ‘ St. Paul the 
Traveller’ to be grateful for the new material provided for us and 
to admire the brilliance and originality with which it has been 
illustrated. 

Our sources of information have increased, but how have we 
edited and used them? The work done has been singularly dis- 
proportionate, but textual criticism has been made into a science, 
and it only remains to apply accepted methods over a wider field. 
How important this may be many who write on church history 
fail to realise. They consider the labour expended in forming a 
correct text thrown away, and do not trouble to make use of its 
conclusions. There are, of course, editors who seem almost to think 
a correct text is an end instead of a means ; but a moment’s thought 
will show us that unless our documents are given in the most correct 
form possible we may as well give up considering that there is any 
connexion between truth and history, and an instance will show 
how far-reaching may be the effects of an apparently small 
corruption. 

When Pearson defended the Ignatian letters his work was 
recognised by competent critics to be conclusive, but there was one 
weak spot which the more exact among his opponents detected and 
of which he was himself fully conscious. In one passage the text 
in the then known manuscripts contained the following expression : 

c2 
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‘ the eternal Word who came not forth from Silence.’* This expres- 
sion, it may be stated, avoiding as much as possible technicalities, 
described the Son of God as the eternal Word who did not proceed 
as an emanation from Sige (Silence). It seemed, in fact, to be 
directly combating the teaching of the well-known heretic Valentinus, 
who had attempted to explain the universe as the result of a series 
of emanations from the Deity, in which the divine attributes were 
personified. These emanations were called Aeons, and from one 
of them Sige, or Silence, had come forth the Word, or Logos. Now 
Valentinus lived later than the supposed date of Ignatius, and this 
passage was, therefore, urged as an argument against the genuine- 
ness of the epistles. Pearson’s defence was learned but not con- 
clusive. But Bishop Lightfoot was able to point out that the 
oriental versions showed that the correct text should be ‘ the Word 
from Silence,’* leaving out the negative. This expression meant 
that the divine revelation of the Word came to break the Silence 
and Ignorance in which the world lay. The expression had nothing 
to do with Valentinianism, but at a later date it was considered to 
favour it, and so a later copyist altered it. So far from the expression 
in its correct form being indicative of a late date, it implies an early 
date. The writer of the epistles could never have used it if there had 
been any fear of its having an heretical sound. Whatever else he 
may have been, according to his knowledge he was strongly orthodox. 

It has been worth while to dwell somewhat long on what may 
seem a mere detail, because of the principles that it illustrates. In 
the first place it makes it clear how absolutely essential to the 
study of a document in at all a scientific spirit is a correct text. 
The variation may seem small, but its effect may be very great. 
There are a certain number of crucial instances which might be 
added ; every scholar might contribute some. The interest in the 
text may indeed become too absorbing, and deadening to higher 
interests. There has been a tendency to make textual criticism 
take too prominent a place in theological education ; but if truth 
be the end of our investigations no brilliancy will be of any value, 
if we have not sound and good texts to work on. However great 
may be the labour to form them, it is necessary. A second point 
that this instance illustrates is the limits within which our texts 
are trustworthy. There is no doubt that interpolations and 
corruptions have existed, and quotations might be made from early 
writers to prove it. The anathema at the end of the Revelation is 
not isolated. How far, then, can we trust our texts? The answer 
is that where they rest on a single authority the reading may be 
in any isolated passage or statement doubtful, but where there are 
many different lines of tradition, as, for example, in these Ignatian 

3 Adyos adidios obK amd aryis mpoeA9ay. 
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letters, the danger of undetected corruption is almost non-existent. 
But, thirdly, the same instance suggests a very important point 
which may bear on future investigation. Pearson, when he published 
his ‘Vindiciae Ignatianae,’ made it quite clear that all the balance 
- of argument was in favour of the genuineness of the epistles; yet 
here was undeniably a difficulty which might furnish an argument 
to his opponents. There are some minds so constituted that they 
allow a single difficulty to overpower a dozen good arguments. 
Yet this instance—and many others like it might be quoted— 
ought to show us that single difficulties generally arise from 
defective knowledge. Good criticism does not consist in discovering 
a single flaw and rejecting the document accordingly, but in balan- 
cing the evidence and then arriving at a conclusion which future 
research or discovery will corroborate. Our knowledge is always 
imperfect, and in that lies the difficulty of the subject. 

The principles of textual criticism have been put on a scientific 
basis. Some few works have been adequately edited. It remains 
to apply them to those many other works whose texts are often 
imperfect. But what of the higher criticism, as it is the fashion to 
call it? Has there been any real advance in material? Are we 
more certainly able to distinguish the false and the true? The 
advance has been twofold. First, every book of the New Testa- 
ment and of early Christian literature has been doubted ; and 
secondly, the period of confusion thus created is now coming to an 
end. Until the genuineness of a book has been doubted, until 
every argument that can be discovered against it by some one with 
an interested motive has been brought forward, there will probably 
be no scientific grounds for pronouncing it genuine. The first 
benefit, then, that all the various movements of the last sixty years 
have conferred is that there is no conceivable hypothesis which has 
not been put forward, and no view, however untenable, which has not 
been defended by some writer. There is much controversy which 
may have seemed almost fruitless, yet it has not been so; for although 
learned opinion may have ultimately reverted to the point from 
which it started, yet the old opinions are held in a very different 
way. The same opinion may prevail now concerning the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle to the Philippians as prevailed before it was 
questioned, yet our point of view is very much changed. This much 
at any rate, then, has been gained. Every conceivable theory has 
been suggested, every point of criticism raised. If a document 
is still accepted it is not blindly. But, secondly, everything having 
been thrown into confusion, reason and order are now being 
restored. In 1885, in his preface to the first edition of the 
Ignatian letters, Bishop Lightfoot wrote: ‘To the disciples of 
Baur the rejection of the Ignatian Epistles is an absolute neces- 
sity of their theological position. The ground would otherwise be 
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withdrawn from under them, and their reconstructions of early 
church history would fall in ruins on their heads.’ It has taken 
just about ten years to make this clear to scholars; it will take 
some little time longer to convince those writers who are so ready 
to inform Finglish theologians how antiquated are their methods 
and how ignorant they are of the newest speculations. It is as 
well to emphasise the general agreement with which that work has 
been greeted. Harnack first accepted the genuineness but doubted 
the date; he now accepts the results as fully established. His 
pupil Von der Goltz, investigating the question from another side, 
has strengthened Lightfoot’s position. M. A. Reville in France, 
who has written a somewhat speculative work on the origin of the 
Christian ministry, accepts Lightfoot’s conclusions as axiomatic. 
When Dr. Fairbairn said that Dr. Lightfoot by the mass and 
masterliness of his learning had overborne judgment rather than 
carried conviction, we can only feel surprise at a remark which 
casts discredit, not on the author, but on his critic. If the letters 
of Ignatius, Polycarp, and Clement are genuine, then it follows 
that there must have existed before them a Christian literature 
similar to that contained in the Canon. It is not merely that 
these writings testify to individual books of the New Testament, 
although this testimony is considerable. The Johannine litera- 
ture, most of St. Paul’s Epistles, and a Gospel narrative are 
implied. It is that the theology and Christian life represented 
in them will be conceivable if the canonical literature represents 
the first century, but will not be so otherwise. On the basis of 
ordinary laws of historical research it forms an adequate and 
substantial cause. The preface of Harnack’s ‘Chronology of 
Early Christian Literature,’ which in the main outline and in most 
of the details restores to us the traditional dates for the greater 
part of early Christian literature, is not a mere jeu d’esprit by a 
vigorous writer, but is the necessary and logical outcome of the 
acceptance of the Ignatian letters and of working out the problem 
by a sound scientific method. 

Another force which has been working in the same direction is 
the influence of secular research represented by such writers as 
Professor Mommsen, Professor Ramsay, and, we might add, 
Professor Blass. Again and again in ecclesiastical history a 
return to truer methods, sometimes in one direction, sometimes 
in another, has been due to the influence of humanist studies. 
It was so in the case of Erasmus; it was so in the case of 
Casaubon. The reason is natural. In classical literature sound 
methods can be developed with comparatively little injury 
from controversial bias. In theology and ecclesiastical history 
there is always a motive, positive or negative. When Professor 
Mommsen approaches a document like the Acts of the Apostles 
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he does so in quite a different spirit from that of a rationalist 
critic. He wishes to make what he can of the document; the 
rationalist critic thinks that he shows his criticism by discovering 
mistakes. When Professor Ramsay took up the Acts of the 
Apostles as a geographical document he began gradually to dis- 
cover that it bore all the marks of being written by some one 
acquainted with the district he describes: when he finds a difti- 
culty he seeks an explanation ; he does not begin by assuming that 
there:is a mistake, or thatihe knows more about the first century 
than his documents. Of course in both cases an error may 
be discovered, but judgment is required in estimating the inference 
to be drawn from a.single mistake. In almost all cases where 
he has touched on church history Professor Mommsen has intro- 
duced scientific methods and has brushed away the cobwebs. 

Recent years have, in fact, produced a great change in criticism. 
It is due partly to a change of method, the substitution of the 
scientific for the a priori; it is due largely to the influence of 
Bishop Lightfoot’s ‘ Ignatius;’ and it is due also to the work on 
church history done by secular historians. Recognising this, it 
may be convenient to ask what are the accepted results? What 
points are accepted we cannot say universally, for there will always 
be individual eccentricities, but by the great majority of critics of 
different schools ? 

Of the Pauline epistles ten may be accepted. Professor 
Harnack has some doubts about the Ephesians, but they will pro- 
bably vanish, and other crities who are not too old to learn will 
have to fall in with him. Of the exact date there will always be a 
certain amount of dispute, for we have not the materials for con- 
structing a certain chronology. The Pastoral Epistles are still 
under dispute. Whatever a critic’s personal opinion may be, he 
cannot appeal to them as undoubted documents. The favourite 
theory at present is to see in them evidence of interpolation ; there 
is a genuine Pauline nucleus which has been added to. The ad- 
vantage of this theory is that it enables the early quotations from 
the Epistles to be explained, and the evidence for what is supposed 
to be an advanced ecclesiastical organisation eliminated. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is certainly by some one who had come 
under the influence of St. Paul, and is certainly earlier than the 
letters of Clement. It is placed by Harnack in the reign of 
Domitian, and cannot be later. 

Passing to other groups of writings, the Acts and St. Luke’s 
Gospel must have been written by a companion of St. Paul, and 
cannot be later than the year 904.p. The other two synoptic 
gospels date probably from the years 65-75; but the existence of 
late additions cannot be disproved, although it may be doubted. 
Not later than the age of Domitian must come the First Epistle of 
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St. Peter. The theory of Harnack that the name of Peter was added 
by a later forger is hardly likely to gain credence. Christian 
tradition is now being again accepted, and the Apocalypse 
is placed in the reign of Domitian, while the other Johannine 
writings cannot be placed later than the year 110. Who wrote 
them ? What is their historic value? These remain questions on 
which there is not yet agreement. The same may be said of the 
date of the Second Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistles of St. Jude 
and St. James. It is obvious, however, that as far as these last are 
concerned, however interesting they may be, they are not indis- 
pensable for constructing a history of Christian development. 

To write early Christian history, putting aside documents which 
can only be used with hesitation and caution, we have the following 
groups :— 

(1) The accepted Pauline letters belonging to the years 45- 
60. 

(2) A group of writings belonging to the next generation, 60-90— 
the three synoptic gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and the First Epistle of St. Peter. 

(3) The Johannine writings, which cannot be later than the year 
110. 

(4) The Apostolic Fathers, representing the beginning, and the 
Apologists, the middle of the second century. 

(5) The great ante-Nicene writers, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Hippo- 
lytus, Clement, Origen, besides many less known names (180-230). 

Later than this we need not go, for later there has never been 
any substantial doubt about the writings which may be used. The 
above list up to that date, omitting, of course, minor fragments, 
represents the fixed documents which a writer has to go upon in 
attempting as far as he can to build up church history on a secure 
foundation. 

A third division of our subject remains. How far has this his- 
torical reconstruction been carried? Here the deficiency is very 
marked. When it was stated that the history of Neander was anti- 
quatea, but had never been superseded, the want of a history of the 
early church was implied. There is no such book. The reason is 
obvious. The course of criticism had thrown the whole subject into 
confusion, and a great deal of preliminary work had to be done 
again. Lightfoot had dreamed of writing a history of Christian 
literature, but his labour on tke apostolic fathers consumed all his 
powers. But although no church history has been written which 
can claim to be authentic, much preliminary work of a very valuable 
character has been accomplished, and to enumerate it will be the 
best survey of the actual gains of the labours of recent years. 

First we may, I think, put the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy.’ It is, of course, unequal, as such works must necessarily 
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be, but it has gained almost universal acceptance both in England 
andabroad. It has made almost all work infinitely easier, for it has 
summed up in every direction the research of the last fifty years. 
Its companion volumes, the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,’ are 
of less value, and most would prefer to consult the dictionary of 
Krause, to whom we owe by far the best history of Christian art. 
For the history of Christian worship we have Duchesne’s ‘ Originesdu 
Culte Chrétien’ and the first volume of Brightman’s ‘ Liturgies,’ a 
book which, referring principally to a later age, is indispensable 
for the study of the earliest period ; for the beginning of Christian 
worship can only be understood if its later developments are known. 

In another direction a correct conception of the origin and 
growth of Christianity has been facilitated by the knowledge that we 
have acquired of the history of its environment. The combination 
of legal, of antiquarian and historical knowledge, the discovery and 
investigation of inscriptions and of coins, the immense labour ex- 
pended upon the copies of Latin inscriptions, all associated with 
the name of Professor Mommsen, have given us an intimate know- 
ledge of the life and constitution of the Roman empire, of all the 
conditions under which Christianity rose and opened. A knowledge 
of contemporary Judaism is even more essential, and for that 
Schirer has systematised an immense mass of work, and scholarly 
editions are appearing of many of the apocryphal writings. We 
are still asking for some one to make Philo intelligible and for 
some master hand which may sift for us the wheat from the chaff 
in that strange and unapproachable subject, rabbinical literature. 

It would be beside our purpose to enumerate all the special 
editions, monographs, and investigations which have appeared. 
They are of varying merit, and often not final. Conspicuous 
among them are the investigations which Professor Harnack throws 
out with such amazing fertility. Their conclusions often need 
correcting, but their collection of material is admirable. His 
chronological investigations are not by any means always sound, 
but he is the first who has attempted for long to construct a 
comprehensive scheme. His introduction to Christian literature 
has replaced Fabricius, while his ‘ Dogmengeschichte,’ as summing 
up a series of monographs and the conclusions of the long line of 
German histories, may form an adequate basis for future investi- 
gators with saner views. It is often the mission of Harnack to sug- 
gest theories that others may refute them, but those who least agree 
with him will often have learnt most from his writings ; he is only 
dangerous to his own followers. 

If the time ever comes when a good history is written with all 
the advantages of modern research, it will be much better than 
anything which has yet appeared. Yet to put together the result 
of all this labour, and to write a book which should within a readable 
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compass tell us how Christianity came into the world, what the 
message that it had to give sounded like when it was first preached, 
what were the meanings of the words and ideas used, how it 
gradually gained depth and took form as the Christian church, 
would be a task of the very greatest difficulty. The church 
historian will have to possess great diligence, complete knowledge, 
critical acumen ; he should have a philosophic temper and spirit ; 
he should possess a wide acquaintance with classical antiquity 
and with the hopes and aspirations of Judaism; he must have a 
calm and judicial and believing mind. Renan told us that we could 
not write the history of a reiigion unless we had first believed in it 
and then ceased to do so. That might be correct if Christianity 
were already proved to be untrue, but not otherwise. We must 
distinguish investigation and construction. If he investigates the 
history of Christianity a man cannot hope to be unbiassed ; his early 
training must influence him ; but whether he start from belief or 
unbelief he must at any time be prepared to ask himself the 
question, Is this true or is it not ? remembering that whatever be 
his hopes the issue at stake is tremendous, and that he will neither 
wish to believe without good evidence or to disbelieve what per- 
haps after all may be true. That is the temper in which to 
investigate. 

But when the constructive history begins he must have made 
up his mind, and if as the result of his investigations he finds that 
there are good grounds for believing in the truth of Christianity, 
then the true temper in which to write is that of the man who 
believes, believes simply and honestly and reverently, but who has 
looked disbelief in the face and can exhibit in his style and thought 
the chastened mind which realises and sympathises with and 
understands the opinions of those from whom he differs. He must 
always write as an historian and not as a controversialist. He must 
write so that his history may be accepted even by those who do not 
share his beliefs. 

9. There are two special difficulties in church history of the 
early periods: one is the poverty of the material, the other is the 
peculiar character of the subject matter. The fact that it is con- 
nected with present needs in a way which exposes it in a special 
degree to the dargers of a controversial treatment, and that it deals 
with a subject matter which claims to be supernatural and is 
believed to be so by the great majority of those interested in it, 
makes agreement difficult, and demands great care in investigation. 

It is recognised at once that fairness of mind and freedom from 
prejudice are required. A history written with the object of proving 
that Anglicanism or Protestantism or Romanism is true would be 
admitted to be prejudiced. A writer who begins by assuming the 
truth of Christianity will probably end by proving it. These propo- 
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sitions would generally be admitted, but the negative to them is, 
curiously enough, ignored. Strange as it may seem, it is necessary 
to point out that to assume that any form of Christianity is untrue, 
or that the supernatural is impossible, or that some particular form 
of thought which is not orthodox is true—any of these assump- 
tions is equally a sign of prejudice. The difference in conclusion 
between orthodox and unorthodox investigators is often very great, 
and it is sometimes assumed that all the bias is on the side of the 
orthodox. A very few quotations will show that this is not the 
case. 

In one of his early essays, an essay written at a time when he 
was collecting his material for his ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ Renan writes: 
‘Criticism has two methods of attacking a story which contains a 
miraculous element; for as to accepting the history as it is, that is 
impossible, since the very essence of criticism is the negation of the 
supernatural.’ Here is a definite statement that his researches were 
started on the assumption that the miraculous cannot be true. Is it 
marvellous, then, that he succeeds in proving that these assumptions 
were correct ? Is it any more marvellous than that the Christian 
apologist succeeds in proving that his assumptions also are 
correct ? The latter is supposed to be prejudiced; why not the 
former? The above statement is followed by a note to the effect 
that the only true use of the word ‘ rationalist’ is of a person who 
studies Jewish or Christian literature without any presuppositions 
at all. Quite so. But it is as much a dogmatic presupposition to 
disbelieve as to believe. esearch asks whether a thing is or is 
not true. It does not begin by assuming that it is not so. The 
fault of Renan was not, of course, that after investigation he wrote 
with the presupposition that Christianity is untrue, but that he 
confesses that he even investigated with a conclusion ready formed, 
and considers that it is the province of criticism to do so. His 
method is vitiated from the beginning. 

The article in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ on church history 
will give us another instance. ‘No one,’ it is said, ‘will expect 
scientific church history from a Roman catholic.’ If a Roman 
catholic were to preface his remarks by saying, ‘No one would 
expect scientific history from a protestant,’ he would be called 
bigoted and prejudiced ; yet the two remarks are exactly of equal 
value. Both, of course, assume that certain conclusions must be 
necessarily false, and if we appeal to our history of the subject we 
shall find that there is very little ground for believing the one 
more than the other. It is, of course, perfectly true that an 
immense mass of historical writing which is thoroughly unscientific 
has been produced by Romanists, but the same is certainly true of 
protestant writers. Science means a capacity for arriving at 
correct conclusions, and certainly in many cases the ultimate 
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decision has not been in favour of what we may call the orthodox 
protestant history. A dislike of episcopacy produced vigorous 
attacks on the Ignatian letters, but those attacks have not been 
sustained. Opposition to the papal claims caused the visit of 
St. Peter to Rome to be doubted, certainly against the balance of 
probability, as is now being recognised. Bunsen was a very 
aggressive and assertive champion of protestantism, yet his 
opinions concerning Hippolytus were certainly less scientific than 
those of his Roman catholic antagonist. The conclusions of 
hundreds of critical writers who would claim to be scientific have 
been proved to be incorrect, and often absurd, while Du Pin, 
Tillemont, Hefele, and Duchesne are all in the front rank of scien- 
tific historians. It is not necessary to accept the point of view of 
these writers on all points, or to believe that every statement of 
theirs is correct, or that they have sufficient evidence to justify 
their historical position on every point ; what is maintained is that 
they have as great a right to be called scientific historians as any 
one else who has written on ecclesiastical history. Nor, again, is it 
necessary to deny that there have been a number of exceedingly 
uncritical and unscientific writers in the Roman church from the 
days of Baronius to the present time ; but few statements that they 
have madeare more uncritical—or shall we say ignorant ?—than that 
of Daillé, which ascribed the rise of episcopacy to the third century, 
or that of a Dutch writer who asserts that the Ignatian letters 
were the work of a Cynic philosopher. 

The fact is that the word scientific is used in all these cases in 
an absolutely incorrect manner. A scientific history is supposed to 
mean one the conclusions of which are in accordance with what are 
imagined to be the conclusions of science. A history which proves 
that miracles did not exist, or that evolution—a word very loosely 
used—will account for the rise of Christianity, is considered scien- 
tific, however incorrect its methods may be, because its conclusion 
is believed to be in accordance with science; an historian who is 
Roman catholic is supposed to be unscientific because his conclu- 
sions are unscientific. But the only true meaning of the word 
‘ scientific ’ must be that of scientific method. Science never gets 
beyond the investigation and arrangement of facts even in its own 
domain; its explanations and hypotheses are not scientific, and 
the philosophy reared upon those explanations is as much in the 
air aS any more credulous system. A similar criticism is 
suggested by the use of the word ‘historical’ in a school of writers 
who are represented in the‘ Revue de |’ Histoire des Religions.’ Their 
motto is that Christianity is to be investigated like any other 
religion ; their practice is to assume that it has already been found 
to have no higher claim on the human race than any other creed. 
Their motto is quite true, their practice is inconsistent with it, or 
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rather they are guilty of a confusion of thought. The only 
historical method of studying Christian origins is to begin by 
studying documents according to ordinary historical rules, without 
any presumptions, negative or positive. A negative prejudice is 
just as likely to vitiate our conclusions as a positive one. 

It would be tedious to enumerate other instances at length. 
Dr. Hatch is claimed to be an unbiassed writer. He had indeed 
great claims on our respect as a very industrious investigator ; but 
when he states in the Hibbert Lectures that his purpose is to 
explain how the Nicene Creed developed out of the Sermon on the 
Mount he is guilty of great confusion of thought, and he sets the 
problem in a manner which begs the question to be discussed. 
There were other elements in the New Testament out of which the 
Nicene Creed developed, and arbitrarily to select the Sermon on 
the Mount as typical of the teaching of our Lord is to assume a 
one-sided view of the Christian revelations. The value of the 
book, which is considerable, is largely vitiated by this incorrect and 
biassed assumption. In Professor Harnack’s writings a similar 
bias is often latent. His purpose is not an attack on Christianity, 
as has been unjustly supposed, but an attempt to reduce Chris- 
tianity to what he believes to be its primitive simplicity, in order 
to take away the supposed difficulty of accepting it; to banish, in 
fact, ecclesiasticism, catholicism, and the supernatural in order to 
preserve its spiritual significance. This is not the place to discuss 
the question how far legitimate or wise that aim may be; our 
only purpose is to recognise the existence of a bias both positive 
and negative in the study of Christian history and to guard 
ourselves against both. 

It may be thought that too much stress has been laid on this 
point ; but any knowledge of current criticism will correct that view. 
There is a very common theory that belief is biassed and unbelief 
is not biassed; that if a man writes in favour of episcopacy he is 
prejudiced, that if he writes against it he is not so; that no 
Roman catholic can see things clearly, but that most protestants 
can; that if a man starts with the belief that there is nothing in 
Christianity he is historical, that if he assumes the latest theory of 
science he is scientific. But no one can claim freedom from bias. 
Bias is inherent in our nature. All our conclusions can be only 
modifications of inherited views. What a writer and an investigator 
can do is to make an effort to exhibit always ‘good faith,’ to be 
true to himself and to others, and to devote himself to acquiring as 
far as he can a scientific method. In matters of history mathematical 
demonstration is almost always an impossibility ; it is seldom 
that anything can be proved, and therefore what is essential is 
a trained judgment. It should acquire its method as far as possible 
by being trained on classical and other models; and it should add 
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to that an ethical discipline. An ecclesiastical historian must have 
the trained habits of the scholar, and he must have the capacity of 
self-criticism and self-judgment. We cannot hope that every one 
will agree ; the starting-point of many minds is too different, but 
the general influence of good methods of study will make agree- 
ment much more possible. It is not the most educated that differ 
most. 

10. The second cause of the difficulty of early church history is 
the scantiness of the evidence in comparison with the importance 
of the question. The study of origins is always fascinating and 
always uncertain. There must always, of course, be many doubtful 
facts in history, because there are many events of which the true 
cause was not known even to contemporaries, or no contemporary 
written account has come down tous. With regard to Christianity, 
the history of its origin is certainly in a better position than that of 
any other religion, for we know the historical .setting in which it 
appeared. The history of Judaism and the history and organisation 
of the Empire in the first century are better known than any other 
period in the ancient world. Even of the origin of Christianity the 
evidence is fuller and more certainly authentic than that of the 
beginnings of most similar movements. Compare, for example, what 
we know of the beginnings of Buddhism, and notice how slight it is. 
But yet on many questions to which we desire an answer the evi- 
dence is very slight, the arguments either way are not conclusive, 
and therefore personal bias and religious conviction will always 
operate strongly. Did St. John the apostle live and die in an old 
age at Ephesus? The arguments for it are strong, but they are 
not conclusive. Our opinion on the subject must almost necessarily 
be influenced by extraneous considerations. What is the origin of 
episcopacy ? How easy it is when the evidence is so conflicting for 
the final conclusion to be the result of convictions already$formed ! 
What was the position of the bishop of Rome in the first three 
centuries? It is easy to state the same facts very differently, 
according to our bias. Different opinions in succession may seem 
plausible, and, as Dr. Hort is reported to have said concerning the 
genuineness of the Second Epistle of St. Peter, ‘one reads all 
the arguments against its genuineness and is convinced, and then, 
after all, one begins to doubt one’s conclusions.’ 

What is the best method of avoiding the uncertainty caused by 
this absence of conclusive evidence ? Is there any way of limiting 
at all the personal bias? One method may be suggested as a wise 
one to pursue, that of advancing from the known to the unknown. 
The great advance in the study of Roman constitutional history has 
been made by working back from the known and developed consti- 
tutions of the later republican and imperial time to the earlier 
periods. _ In a similar way the only true method for the study of 
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church history is to start from the developed constitution and work 
back to the earlier period. Modern investigation has generally 
started from the most obscure. The real method of setting the 
problem should be : We know what Christianity was like in the 
fourth century ; we know very fairly well what it was like at the end 
of the second: we have to interpret the more fragmentary remains 
of an earlier period in a way which will explain and account for the 
later developments. There must be caution in such an investiga- 
tion. We must be on our guard against reading the mind of the 
late age into the earlier ; we must correct ourselves by looking at 
these subjects from other points of view; but we shall at any rate 
arrive at a picture of the church of the apostolic age much less in- 
congruous with its future developments than some of the theories 
which have been propounded. 

This somewhat tedious discussion has been prolonged far enough. 
Its object has been to show that there has been, in spite of many in- 
consistencies, definite advance in the study of church history; that 
this advance has arisen from the substitution of the historical for 
the controversial method of writing, and by applying to theological 
studies the scientific methods which are developed and learnt 
in the study of classical subjects. It will always be difficult, 
owing to the influence of bias, either positive or negative, 
and it is necessary for every one to be constantly on his guard 
against it in himself as well as in others. No one can claim to be 
free from this, and those who make the most definite assertion of 
their own freedom are often the least deserving of our confidence. 
But although he cannot be free from bias, the ecclesiastical historian 
can make every effort to be honest and scientific in his methods, 
and can trust that by the gradual progress of knowledge and the 
conflict of different opinions, a truer method and conclusions more 
certain and more largely agreed upon will be discovered. The 
fabric of knowledge is built up by the work of many schools and 
many writers, and all work, if it be true and honest, will contribute 
to the final result. 


A. C. Heapiam. 





The Beginnings of Wessex 


T has long been evident that we cannot accept without question 
the story of the conquest of Wessex told by the ‘ Old-English 
Chronicle.’ It is enough to justify the doubts to reflect that the 
‘ Chronicle’ gives the dates of events that happened a century before 
the first conversion of an English king to Christianity, the earliest 
date at which it would have been possible to commit the annals to 
writing. Of the use of runes for keeping annals there can be no 
question.'! It is therefore evident that these annals must rest upon 
a basis of song or tradition or be figments of later times. The 
latter is the view that Sir Henry Howorth maintains in the 
October number of this Review. According to him they are a 
concoction of the time of Edward the Elder, which he holds to be 
the date of the composition of the ‘Chronicle.’ The procedure of 
this concoctor, according to Sir Henry Howorth, was singular to 
a degree. Not being satisfied with taking a list of Welsh names, 
possibly ‘some series of Welsh princely names,’ and passing them 
off as the ancestors of his king, he pressed into his service the very 
latest novelty in the shape of a man’s name—to wit, the Scan- 
dinavian Stijfr,? which he conferred upon an unnecessary nephew 


' Palgrave, English Commonwealth, i. 391, suggested the use of runes for this 
purpose, and they are referred to by Freeman, Norman Conquest, i. 10. Scherer, 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, p. 23, has truly remarked that they were never 
used in this way. 

* The name Stuf, upon which this assertion rests, has been claimed as Scandina- 
vian by E. Jessen, Undersggelser til nordisk Historie, p. 55, who endeavoured to prove 
from it that the English Jutes were Scandinavians. It is exceedingly doubtful whether 
the Norse stzifr was in use as a personal name early enough to support Sir Henry 
Howorth’s assertion. It was really a nickname, meaning ‘stump.’ In the sagas I 
have been able to trace only two men bearing this name, both much later in date than 
the Chronicle. One is the Greenlander Stufr, a retainer of St. Olaf of Norway, and 
the other is the blind scald of Harald Hardrada, who accompanied him to Stamford 
Bridge. The excessive rarity of the name may be gauged by the tale told in the saga 
of this king. When Stufr informed the king of his name, the latter remarked, ‘ You 
have an improbable’ (6nafnligr, literally ‘ un-name-like’) ‘name’ (Flateyjar-bok, iii. 
380). Phonologically there is nothing to prove that Stuf is not a native English 
form, whether it corresponds to the Norse Stzfr, which is assumed to stand for Stwmf, 
or whether it is the English cognate of the Greek oriémos, which is recorded in the 
derivatives stybb, stofn,.and styfic. Nearly every Germanic language affords instances 
of personal names that occur only once or twice, and this is more especially true of 
hypocoristic forms, a category to which Stuf, being a single-stem name, seems to 
belong. I do not think that the name Stuf can be branded as bogus by reason of its 
rarity, and I-can see no valid reason for holding that it is borrowed from the Norse. 
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of the bogus founder of Wessex. All this is so astonishing that 
it is worth while to examine Sir Henry Howorth’s statements. 

After setting forth several seeming inconsistencies in the narra- 
tive, upon which he la¥s great stress, but which are non-existent or 
unimportant,® he brings forward the familiar suggestion that some 
of the names of the actors are evolved from place names. It is 
easy to make these suggestions, especially when one is not fettered 
by considerations of the laws of Old-English philology, and we 
have had many such suggestions.‘ It is not explained why, given 
the fact that Cerdices-leag, &c., is derived from a man’s name 
Cerdic, this name should be selected out of the thousands of 
personal names embodied in local names with which the concoctor 
must have been familiar and converted into the founder of the 
kingdom. If it had been a name familiar in Germanic song, we 
might understand the choice, but it is a rare and difficult name. 
Some of the alleged inventions are quite unnecessary for the 
history. We hear nothing more of Port, Bieda, and Megla, or of 
their descendants. The reference to the death of a very noble 
young Briton during the fight following their landing has the ap- 
pearance of being derived from a lay or tradition. 

Of the nine names cited by Sir Henry Howorth and denounced 
as being either Welsh or non-Teutonic, there are only two that have 
any claim to belong to these categories. One of these is Cerdic, 


* IT cannot see what is meant by saying that the description of Cerdic and Cynric 
as ‘two ealdormen involves an anachronism.’ Jaldorman is the natural Old- 
English word for chief, and it is applied to Romans, Britons, and men of other races. 
In the Chronicle we read of the slaying of ‘twelve Welsh ealdormen’ in 465, and of 
»two ealdormen’ in 568. There is no serious difficulty about the passage in 534, 
where Stuf and Wihtgar are called nefan of Cerdic and Cynric, who are stated to be 
father and son. The word nefa in Old English does not mean exclusively ‘ nephew,’ 
but may mean ‘ grandson’ or even ‘ stepson.’ It is historically the same word as the 
Latin nepos, Greek aveyids, &c., an Indo-Germanic word that has no clearly defined 
meaning beyond that of ‘kinsman’ or ‘ descendant.’ Sir Henry Howorth objects that 
Port, Bieda, and Megla are made to slay ‘not the Walas, but a young British man.’ 
This seems to have no point unless it is intended to convey that Briton is not synony- 
mous with Wealh, or that one man only was slain on this occasion. The former can 
easily be disproved by the Chronicle itself or by Beda, while the latter is excluded by 
the fact that the Chronicle says ‘a very noble young Briton,’ not simply ‘a young 
British man.’ 

* Thus Professor Earle (Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, p. ix) suggested 
that Shoreham, Lancing, and Chichester (Cissan-ceaster) were probably responsible 
for the names of Aille’s sons Cymen, Wlencing, and Cissa. The former town is held 
to stand for the impossible Cymeneshoreham, while there is nothing to connect the 
pre-English name of Chichester with any name like Cissa. The initial wi in Old 
English names was still pronounced at the time of the Norman Conquest, and we may 
be sure, therefore, that the Lancinges of Domesday had no initial w. Wlencingas would 
have produced something like ‘Linching.’ The name-stem from which Wlencing is 
derived appears in Domesday in the form Walanc (=0.E. Wlanc) in Walanceslau 
(i. 359). Similarly Domesday represents O. E. Wr- by War- or Wer-. The assertion 
that the Hrof of Hrofes-ceaster is from Durobrevis is one of the curiosities of that 
strange book, the Romans of Britain, by H. C. Coote. 
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which he roundly states to be ‘ merely the Welsh Ceredig or Caradoc.’ 
This was said by Sir Francis Palgrave,> but the Welsh names are 
distinct, and there can be no talk of the latter appearing as Cerdic. 
It is questionable whether Cerdic can represent Ceredig, for that 
name, originally Corodticus,® appears much later as Ceretic,’ and 
there is no reason for the disappearance in early West-Saxon of 
the medial and accented vowel, or for the change oft tod. The 
reason for saying that Cerdic is Welsh is its occurrence in Beda as 
the name of a Welsh king.* Beda’s form puzzles the Welsh 


5 English Commonwealth, i. 399, note. 

6 Rhys, Celtic Britain, p. 257, citing a letter of St. Patrick in Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils, ii. pp. 314-319. So St. Brieue’s Life calls the inhabitants or district 
of Cardigan (Ceredigiawn) ‘ gens Corriticiana ;’ AA. SS., 1 Maii, i. 92. ¢ 

7? In the Book of St. Chad (Rhys and Evans, Liber Landavensis, pp. 199, 220, 247, 
279) it is written Ceretic between 974 and 992. 

8 Historia Ecclesiastica, iv. 23; probably the Certic, king of Elmet, of the 
Historia Brittonum, ed. Mommsen, p. 206. The spelling here is probably based upon 
an English manuscript, for the Genealogies in which it occurs repeat English 
inflexional forms in the Latin, they copy the D as D, and show generally that they 
are derived from an English original. Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, p. 78, holds that 
they were the work of a northern Briton. The alleged interpreter of Hengist and 
Vortigern is called Ceretic in the best MSS. of the Historia, though others exhibit the 
forms Cerdic, Cedic (ed. Mommsen, p. 177). The passage ‘ fecit Hencgistus convivium 
Guorthigirno et militibus suis et interpreti suo, qui vocatur Ceretic,’ has been read by 
Miillenhoff (Beowulf, Berlin, 1889, p. 62) to mean that Cerdic signifies ‘ interpreter,’ 
and he refers to Irish etarcert, ‘interpretatio;’ etercerta,‘ interpretatur,’ &c., in 
Zeuss-Ebel, Grammatica Celtica, p. 874. But Prof. Rhys thinks it probable that 
this cert would appear in Welsh with a p instead of c. Moreover the omission of the 
etar=inter would seriously change the meaning. The form of Cerdic in English is 
irregular. If from Cerdic, it ought to appear as Ceordic. The form Ceardic, which 
occurs occasionally in the genealogy in the Parker MS., and in the somewhat earlier 
text in Sweet’s Oldest English Texts, p. 179, would normally represent an older Cardic, 
but in Alfred’s time there are instances of the confusion of ear and eor plus a consonant. 
Cf. Cosijn, Altwestsdchsische Grammatik, i. § 13. An undoubted Cerdic, Ceardic, 
Cerdic was a praefectus (misprinted presbyter) of king Cynewulf of Wessex, and 
attests between 759 and 774 (Cart. Saw. i. 266, 284, 314). The texts are derived from 
later chartularies, and they may all represent an original Cerdic, for thirteenth and 
fourteenth century scribes copy @ as eaore simply. The Ceardices-beorg of the twelfth 
century Codex Wintoniensis (Cart, Sax. ii. 241) at Hurstbourne, Hants, may also 
represent a Cerdic in the same way. An unknown Bishop Cerdic subscribes a charter 
of 981 (Cod. Diplom. iii. 184). The stem of the name occurs also as a name in 949, 
Cardan hlew, ‘ Carda’s tumulus,’ at Welford, Berks (Cart. Saw. iii. 29, an original 
charter), which is copied into the Abingdon Chartulary from a charter of 956 as Cerdan 
or Cerdan hleaw, for hlew (Cart. Sax. iii. 147). There was also a Cardan stigel at 
Poiwick, co. Worcester (ibid. 588, from a pre-Norman text). Cf. also Cardington, co. 
Salop, Cardintune, in Domesday, i. 255. There are also Cerd forms in Cerdentone, 
Domesday, i. 130 b, co. Middlesex, for Cerdan-tun and Cerdes-ling (? Charlinch), co. 
Somerset (ibid. i. 93, col. 2), and Cerdes-lai, Chearsley, co. Bucks (ibid. i. 150), a form 
that cannot be reconciled with Dr. Guest’s strange identification of this village with 
the Cerdices-leag of the Chronicle. Domesday (i. 266 b) also records a Cheshire Cer- 
dingham. The use of the English hypocoristic suffix a in these names clearly proves 
that the stem Cerd or Card had been adopted into English, whatever its ultimate 
origin may have been. It is possible that the stem Card is represented by Cadd(a) 
and Cerd by Cedd(a), which would be regular hypocoristic formations. The possibility 
of borrowing from the Britons before the English conquest cannot be excluded from 
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philologist quite as much as it does the English, for it stands 
absolutely alone. A very great German scholar has suggested that 
Cerdic the West-Saxon may have derived his name from connexion 
with the Britons of Aremorica.’ The next name is Port, which we 
are told was ‘manufactured out of the Latin Portus.’ This may 
be so. But there is evidence that Port did exist as an English 
personal name.’ Miillenhoff held that Port’s name was evidence 
of relations with the Romans, which he referred to Gaul, the 
coasts of which the Saxons had been harrying for more than a 
century before Port was born. We are next told that ‘ Cynric (or 
Kenrick) is also a Welsh name.’ There is, it is true, a Welsh 
name Cynwric,'' from which Kenrick may descend,’ but Professor 
Rhys tells me that this seems to be an adaptation of an English 
name. It could not in any case appear as Cynric in the ninth or 
tenth century. The latter, so far from being a Welsh name, is an 
undoubted English one.'* We then read that ‘Elesa and Esla 
are apparently forms of one name,’ and that neither of them is 
Teutonic. The only ground for the latter assertion is that there is 
@ Welsh Heli. Now Elesa and Esla are distinct names and are 





consideration. The Norsemen at a later time borrowed several Celtic names, such as 
Kormakr, Nial, and the Nialsaga shows us an Icelander bearing the Irish name of 
Nial as early as the tenth century. Yet his sons bear Norse names. 

® Karl Miillenhoff, Beowulf, Berlin, 1889, p. 62. But, as will be seen below, the 
settlement in Aremorica does not seem to have taken place early enough for 
this. 

Thus there is a Portes wudu at Stoneham, Hants (Codex Diplom. iv. 95), and a 
Portes-bricg in the same place (ibid. iv. 96); Portesham, co. Dorset, Portes-hamme 
(ibid. iv. 30); Portishead, co. Somerset; Portes-lade, co. Sussex (Portes-lage [?}) 
(Domesday Book, i. 26 b, col. 2); Portes-ig (Cod. Diplom. iv. 191). There is a Portington 
in co. York, whose Domesday form (Portilon, i. 304b) may represent Portingtun or 
Portan-tun. The Portan-mere in Worcestershire (Cart. Sax. iii. 533) contains the 
hypocoristic suffix -a, and the same name seems to occur in Portan-beorg, co. Wilts 
(Cod. Diplom. iv. 4, printed Wortan in Cart. Sax. iii. 240). It is not impossible that 
Port and Porta may be native English, for the Mercian royal family shows us several 
Germanic names beginning with p, which seem to have changed their initial by some 
unknown hypocoristic law. There are traces of the related personal names Purta 
and Pyrta, and a Germanic port seems to be recorded in the O.-E. verbs portian, 
pyrtan, ‘to beat.’ A continental Porto, a monk of the Poitevin Charroux (Vienne), 
occurs in the ninth century at Reichenau (Lib. Confrat. Augiensis, ed. Piper, col. 348, 
32). But it is not clear whether this corresponds to O.-E. Porta or to Borda (by the 
High-German sound-change). 

" Kynwric, Rhys and Evans, Red Book of Hergest, pp. 269, 311, 324, 368. 

2 The confusion with the English name may be seen in the Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, Edward I, where a Cynwric, son of Llywarch, appears in 1284 as Kenewrek, son 
of Louhargh (p. 121), and in 1292 as Kenrick, son of Thlewargus (ibid. p. 521). An 
instructive example of the adoption of Old-English names by the Welsh may be seen 
in the Griffin ap Hereward of this Calendar, p. 248. The Liber Landavensis reveals 
numerous instances of English personal names in Welsh districts in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

‘8 The more usual and later form is Cyne-ric, but Cynric is regular. Cf. Sievers, 
Anglia, xiii. 13, for the syncope. It seems to occur in the corresponding Old High 
German Chwn(i)rih (Férstemann, Altdeutsches Namenbuch, i. 315). 
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English and Germanic." Sir Henry then states that ‘ Giwis or 
Gewissa again is no Teutonic name,’ apparently because the Welsh 
called the West-Saxons by this name. But there is clear proof 
that it was the native denomination of the latter, and that it is not 
Welsh.'® Next we are told that Cerdices-ora ‘is compounded of 
the Latin ora and the name Cerdic,’ and that ‘it seems impossible 
as a Teutonic gloss.. The word ora is a genuine Old-English one, 
which shows by its gender, declension, and form that it is not the 
Latin ora, but is a cognate. It is then stated that ‘Bieda and 
Megla are very un-Teutonic in look, and Megla seems to be 
certainly a Welsh gloss.’ Buth these names are English, the 
former being the spelling of the great Northumbrian historian’s 
name in the Parker MS. of the ‘ Chronicle,’ '* while the latter is a 
regular hypocoristic form of a full-name in Meg-, a well authen- 


'' The former occurs as Eles and Eliso in the ninth century in Germany (Liber 
Confraternitatis Augiensis, ed. Piper, 41, 18; 408, 12; 453, 23). See further Férste- 
mann, i. 69. It is spelt Elsa in the Old-English Widsith, line 117. I have failed to 
find an English bearer of this name, but, as it is a genuine Germanic name, this is an 
argument that the West-Saxon pedigree is not a forgery of the tenth century. The 
name of the monk Elsan or Iilsan of the Niebelungen Lied is connected. While 
Elesa represents a Germanic Aliso(n), Esla is descended from Ansila(n). This, which 
is a hypocoristic form of a name in Ans-, 0.-E. Os-, was the name of an ancestor 
(Ansila) of the Gothic kings, according to Jordanes, and it is met with elsewhere 
on the continent (Férstemann, p. 103). Like Elesa, it is a proof of the antiquity of 
the West-Saxon genealogy, for in Old English this form of the name was superseded by 
the new formation Osla. 

's That the Giwoys of the Annales Cambriae is an adaptation of the English Gewis 
is proved by the form Iwys of the ‘Brut y Tywyssogion’ (Red Book of Hergest, ed. 
Rhys and Evans, p. 260), for O. E. gi or ge might be represented by i, but a Welsh gi 
could not possibly be. We have not only the express statements of Beda (‘ gens Occi- 
dentalium Saxonum, qui antiquitus Geuissae vocabantur,’ iii.7; ‘ episcopus Geuissorum, 

,id est Occidentalium Saxonum’ iv. 15, &c.), but the fact that the kings of Wessex 
described themselves as ‘ kings of the Gewisse,’ a title that was revived by King Edgar 
in the tenth century. Smith suggested that’ the name might be connected with the 
Visi- of the Visigoths, a word that does not seem to mean ‘ west,’ but to be the Ger- 
manic representative of Indo-Germanic wesu-s, ‘good’ (Skt. vdsu-%, Gaulish vesw-). 
The Visigoths, it may be noted, are called simply Wesi, Wisi by Trebellius Pollio, 
Claudian, and Apollinaris Sidonius. See Professor Streitberg, Indogermanische 
Forschungen, iv. 302. They are, no doubt, the Visi of the Notitia Dignitatum Or. 
v. 61 (ed. Seeck), who are disguised as Ursi in Bécking’s text. Cf. Seeck, praef. p. xxi, 
on their Gothic nationality. Miillenhoff (Beowulf, p. 63) has connected the 
West-Saxon name with the Gothic ga-wiss, ‘ junction,’ and would thus explain it as 
‘confederates.’ In this case Gewis must: be regarded as an eponym. Instances are, 
however, not unknown among the Germanic peoples of the folk being known by a 
name derived from an ancestor, real or mythical, of their royal house. Thus the 
Danes were called Skitldungar, from Skivld, the Scyld of Beowulf, a name that is 
applied to them, in the form Scaldingi, in the Historia de Sancto Cuthberto, ed. 
Arnold (Simeon of Durham, i. 200, 202). The Franks similarly are called Merewio- 
ingas (Merowings) in Beowulf. The stem |Wisi occurs in the name of the Lombard 
Wisigardis, the wife of Theodebert I. 

16 Sub ann. 734. Similarly Biedan-heafod in 675. The same stem, with another 
hypocoristic suffix, occurs in Biedcan-ford in MS. B, C, and E in 571, where the Parker 
MS. has Bedcan-ford. 
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ticated English and Germanic name-stem.'?’ We have then the 
familiar assertion that ‘ Wihtgar is assuredly merely condensed 
from the men of Wight ’—that is, the Wihtware. The genitive plural 
of this form is wara, but the archetype of the ‘ Chronicle ’ used the 
older weak form wara,'* the genitive plural of which is warena, so that 
we ought to have Wihtwarena-burh, not Wihtgara-lburh. The change 
of w to g in such a position as is here assumed is unknown in Old 
English, and it never occurs in any of the numerous compounds of 
ware or waru."* On the other hand, Wihtgadr is a well-established 
Old-English masculine name, the first stem of which has no con- 
nexion with the Isle of Wight, but is our wight,” which in personal 
names probably refers to the daiwewr or genius of Germanic 
paganism (cf. .4/l/-gar). It is on record that the second member 
gar was in Old English a u-stem,” and therefore originally formed 
its genitive singular in -a (gdra). Most of these stems in Old English 
went over to the o-declension, and therefore formed their genitive sin- 
gular in -es. By the ninth century the number that retained their 
original declension could be counted on the fingers. It is therefore 
evident that this Wihtgara-burh of the ‘ Chronicle,’ which is there 
said to be the burial-place of Wihtgdr, can only be derived from 
some older written form or possibly tradition. We can see from the 
Parker MS. that the scribes were puzzled by this archaic genitive 
singular, for they convert the correct Wihktgara-byrg of 544 into 
Wihtgaras-byrg under 530, under the influence of the genitive Wiht- 
gares with which alone they were acquainted.” This preservation of 
the old genitive was first recognised by Professor Cosijn of Leyden,™ 
the distinguished author of a grammar of Old West-Saxon, and it 
has been accepted by the supreme authority on Old English, 
Professor Sievers of Leipzig." It is not beyond the reach of the 
long arm of coincidence that a Wihtgar should have ruled in Wight. 


‘7 German forms are given in Férstemann, i. 885. ‘8 Sub ann. 661. 

'‘* The Wihtgara of the tribal hidage (Cart. Saw. i. 414) may be thought to refer 
to Wight. But the hidage is only half that of Wight as given by Beda, and the list 
seems to relate to non-West-Saxon districts. Cf. Maitland, Domesday and Beyond, 
p. 507, note. It is possibly a mistake of the copyist for Wihtgaga, since it precedes 
Nox gaga and Oht gaga. From its position in the list it should be somewhere near the 
Chilterns. 

* Cf. Much, in Paul, Braune, and Sievers, Beitriige zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur, xvii. 30. An early instance of the stem is the Victi-marius ot 
a Rhenish inscription, which has been claimed erroneously as Celtic. Cf. W. Reeb, 
Germanische Namen auf rheinischen Inschriften, Mainz, 1895, p. 42. It has also 
been suggested that Wight- in Germanic names may be the unrecorded cognate of the 
Welsh gweith, ‘ battle,’ from an older wect-. 

2! In the Epinal Glossary the compound aet-garu for the later et-gar occurs thrice 
(ed. Sweet, Oldest English Texts, 440, 839, 922). On this very archaic form see 
Sievers, Beitréige, ix. 273. 

#2 This has been already remarked by Sievers, /. c. 

*3 Taalkundige Bijdrage, ii. 272. 
* Angelsiichsische Grammatik, ed, 2, 1886, ed, 3, 1898, § 273, note 2. 
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If the Winta of the Lindsey pedigree had been connected with 
Hampshire, we should have been told that he had been manu- 
factured out of Wintan-ceaster, the Latin Venta. 

There are other philological proofs that the annals rest upon a 
written basis older than the time of Edward the Elder. The Weést- 
Saxon genealogies retain traces of eighth-century orthography, and 
Professor Napier has referred them to an original written before 
750.” The genealogies are a separate work from the ‘ Chronicle,’ 
and it may therefore be contended that the latter is really a forgery 
of the tenth century. But here, again, we have philological evidence 
that cannot be reconciled with Sir Henry Howorth’s theory. The 
scribes of the ‘ Chronicle’ fortunately copied carefully many of the 
old written forms. Hence we get, in addition to this old genitive 
Wihtgara, such forms as Giwis, the gi of which must go back to the 
early part of the eighth century at the latest,”* since by that date it 
had assumed its later form of ge. Another proof of early origin is 
the use of leag in Andredes-leag and no doubt in Cerdices-leag, 
Natan-leag, and Fethan-leag, in the sense of ‘ wood,’ for by the 
latter part of the eighth century this word had acquired the sense 
of ‘ field.’ 7 We know from its continental Germanic cognates that 
it must once have meant ‘wood,’ a conclusion supported by its 
Latin cognate lucos, older loukos. Unless the leaga of Andredes- 
leaga in 508 and Cerdices-leaga of 527 is latinised, which is un- 
likely,** they must represent the dative singular, used as a nomi- 
native, of au-stem. By Alfred’s time the dative singular was leage. 

The theory that the early annals are partly founded upon songs 
is supported by the fact that there are distinct traces of a metrical 
origin.” It would indeed be strange if the English had no lays 
relating to the conquest when they had poems concerning the con- 
quests of Goth and Lombard, their own fights with the Danes before 
the migration from Germany, and so much of the early history 
of Sweden as is preserved in Beowulf. This work, which was com- 
mitted to writing about the year 1000, preserves a wonderfully accu- 
rate account of a Scandinavian inroad into Holland that occurred, 
according to Gregory of Tours,*®* between the years 512 and 528. 
The interval between the event and the committing of the song to 
writing is greater than we should have to assume in the instance 

*° Modern Language Notes, xii. p. 110. 

** In the Epinal Glossary, which represents a seventh-century work, the gi 
form is the most common, but the later ge occurs (Ferdinand Dieter, Ueber Sprache 
und Mundart der dltesten englischen Denkmiiler, Gottingen, 1885, § 29). 

*7 Thus, in a contemporary charter of 805, ‘campus armentorum, id est hridra 
leah’ occurs (Cart. Sax. i. 450). 

*8 In the O.-E. Latin charters and writings the names are very seldom latinised: 

* Sweet, Englische Studien, ii. 310, has shown that the annal of 473 preserves 
fragments of an alliterative poem in ‘ unarimedlico herereaf,’ and in ‘ flugon ba Engle 


swa fyr,’ and that the annals of 457, 491, and 501 also seem to have a metrical basis. 
® Historia Francorum, iii. c. 3, where it is assigned to c. 515 by Arndt. 
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of the ‘ Chronicle.’ The disappearance of the songs need create no 
difficulty, for few of the old lays were ever written down, and few 
of those that were thus favoured have come down to us. We 
should have had no trace of the fine lay of Maldon if it had not 
been for the energy of Thomas Hearne. As late as the fourteenth 
century, the English peasants were still acquainted with the story 
of a hero of North Germanic song of whom we would fain know 
more, the god or demi-god Ing,*' the ‘ Stammvater’ of the Ingae- 
vones, the great confederacy to which the ancestors of Saxon and 
Angle belonged in the first century of our era. 

Sir Henry Howorth bases an argument against the authenticity 
of the early West-Saxon annals upon the fact that Beda derived in- 
formation relating to Wessex from Bishop Daniel of Winchester, 
and that he does not mention the battles of Cerdices-ford and 
Cerdices-leag and knows nothing of Cerdic and Cynric. This 
argument loses sight of the nature of Beda’s work, which is almost 
exclusively ecclesiastical in its interests. It is no mere inference 
that the information supplied by Daniel was ecclesiastical only, but 
an express statement of Beda.” This writer had little concern with 
the details of the foundation of the English kingdoms. All that he 
tells us is that Hengist and Horsa were the leaders of the first band 
of invaders, ut perhibentur. As he says nothing of the conquest of 
his own land of Northumbria, it is unreasonable to expect him to 
record that of distant Wessex. His ‘perhibentur’ in reference to 
Hengist and Horsa and their pedigree given by him suggests that 
he had before him materials of a similar nature to those that 
seem to have formed the basis of the early West-Saxon annals. 

The non-appearance of the West-Saxon genealogy in Nennius 
does not compel us to conclude that it is a forgery of the tenth 
century. The pedigrees copied into this work were derived from a 
compilation that was taken up to about 750,** and we have philo- 
logical evidence that the West-Saxon pedigree must have been com- 
mitted to writing at or before that time. We have an older copy 
of the Northumbrian collection of royal pedigrees that were copied 
into the ‘ Historia Brittonum.’“ As some of the pedigrees end in 


%! Robert of Brunne, Chronicle, fo. 85: 
Bot of Inge sauh I never nouht 
In boke writen ne wrouht, 
But lewed men thereof crie 
And maynten that ilke lie. 
Cf. Binz, Zeugnisse zur germanischen Sage in England, in Paul, Braune, and Sievers, 
Beitrdige, xx. 151. 

*® Praefatio to Hist. Eccl.: ‘Sed et Danihel, reverentissimus Occidentalium 
Saxonum episcopus, qui nunc usque superest, nonnulla mihi de historia ecclesiastica 
provinciae ipsius . . . litteris mandata declaravit.’ 

% Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, 78 sqq.; Thurneysen, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Philologie, xxviii. 101. 

* Printed in Sweet’s Oldest English Texts, p. 169. This was written before 814. 
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about 680,* it is evident that the nucleus of the work goes back to 
that period. Beda mentions the keeping of lists of kings in 
Northumbria in the seventh century in words that may possibly 
refer to some date near 634. The Northumbrian collection includes 
the Anglian and Jutish kings only. None of the Saxon kings are 
inserted. If it were not for the appearance of Mercia ™ in it, we 
might assume that the kings of Wessex, Essex, and Sussex were 
omitted because they were pagan when it was drawn up, and were 
therefore like the two kings mentioned by Beda, left out of ‘the 
catalogue of Christian kings.’ . These three kingdoms were still 
pagan in 630. 

Sir Henry Howorth repeats Kemble’s objection to the ‘Chronicle’ 
account that Cerdic is made to die forty years after his arrival, and 
that Cynric, who is described as joint leader upon their arrival in 
Britain, reigned twenty-six years after Cerdic’s death. This is 
branded by Sir Henry Howorth as ‘ outrageous,’ but it cannot be 
said to be impossible. The ‘ Chronicle’ speaks of King Alfred as 
joint leader with his brother at the age of nineteen, and the reader 
of sagas must recollect how frequently the hero acts as a leader 
at an earlier age than this. We may also think of the early age at 
which the sons of the duke of York are leaders in battles during the 
Wars of the Roses. Cynric might well have lived to eighty-six, 
and thus have been twenty at the time of his arrival in Britain. 
/Ethelberht of Kent reigned fifty-six years, according to Beda, while 
Penda of Mercia succeeded to the throne at the age of fifty and 
reigned thirty years afterwards. Moreover, the genealogies say 
that Cerdic reigned sixteen years, and that his reign commenced 
six years after his arrival, which they place in 494. Thus his 
death would be in 516, or 517 if we adopt the date of the landing 
given by the ‘Chronicle.’ The latter work tells us that Cerdic and 
Cynric began to reign in 519, and that Cerdic died in 534. Several 
of the texts of the genealogies insert a Crioda between Cerdic and 
Cynric, and this would seem to have been the reading of the 
archetype.* It is evident that there has been some confusion of 
Cerdic and Crioda.* Possibly they have been wrongly identified 
through the similarity between the forms Cerdic (or Ceordic ?) and 
Creoda, and the resemblance of the eighth century « to ac. It is 
therefore possible that the entry in the ‘ Chronicle’ under 519 may 
mean that Crioda, not Cerdic, and Cynric began to reign, and that 
it was Crioda, not Cerdic, who died in 534. In that case the duration 
of Crioda’s reign would afford another reason for confusing him 
with Cerdic. | 

85 Zimmer fixes the date as 685-6 (p. 78). * H. E. iii. ec. 1, 9. 
87 Zimmer and Thurneysen (p. 85, note 4) regard the Mercian pedigrees as inter- 
polated. 38 Napier, 1. c. 


%* The names are distinct, even if Cerdic be regarded as a-metathesis of Credic, 
for Crioda appears in the Mercian pedigree and in local names. 
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A further objection raised by Sir Henry Howorth is that he has 
always been puzzled to know where the Saxons can have come 
from at the end of the fifth century, since ‘ their raids were a thing 
of the past in the year 500,’ and he is struck by the singularity of 
their landing so far west as Charmouth “’ in Dorset. The former 
is a difficulty that historians have not generally felt. We have the 
evidence of Apollinaris Sidonius that the Saxons were still active 
on the coasts of Aremorica at a time when Cerdic might have 
participated in their raids.*' I am tempted to throw out the 
suggestion that the settlements on the south coast of Britain were 
a result of the power of Clovis reaching the east coast of Gaul, and 
thus diverting the attempts of the Saxons to settle in Gaul to 
Britain.” The attack upon Angers in 463 by the Saxons under 
Eadweecer (Adovacrius) ** seems to have been an attempt at 
settlement." It is evident that the Saxons who did succeed in 
settling in Picardy and Flanders were own brothers of the Saxons 
who conquered Britain.” But there is surely no difficulty about 


There is no ground for saying that the landing was at Charmouth, except the 
unsatisfactory suggestion that ‘the mouth of the river Char,’ formerly Chard, is 
identical with ‘ Cerdic’s shore.’ 

 Carmin. vii. 369, ed. Krusch, Auctt. Antiquissimi, VIII. (Mon. Hist. Germ.) : 

Quin et Aremoricus piratam Saxona [accus. sing.] tractus 

Sperabat, cui pelle salum sulcare Britannum 

Ludus et assuto glaucum mare findere lembo. 
The ‘ Tractus Aremoricanus’ of the Notitia Dignitatum Occident. 37 embraced more 
than the coast of Britanny, and included part of the Litus Saxonicum of Gaul. 
Sidonius also records an arrival of Saxon freebooters near Saintes (Zpist. viii. 6, $13), 
and, in exile at Bordeaux after 475, he mentions the presence of Saxons and of Herule 
pirates (Ep. viii.9). This attack on Saintes by Saxons, who landed at Marsas (Gironde), 
is mentioned in the Life of St. Bibianus or Vivianus, bishop of Saintes, in Scriptt. 
Rerum Merovingicarum (M. H. G.), iii. 98. 

 Miillenhoff, Beowulf, p. 62, has suggested that the West-Saxons crossed the 
English Channel from Gaul, thus explaining Cerdic and Port bearing what are 
assumed to be British and Roman names. 

‘Ss Gregory of Tours, ii. 18, 19. 

“! Felix Dahn, Urgeschichte der germanischen und romanischen Vilker, iii. 43, 
thinks these Saxons were seeking a home, as others were doing in Britain. In 468 their 
islands at the mouth of the Loire were captured by the Franks, with whom their leader 
afterwards made peace. There were still Saxons on the Loire in the middle of the 
sixth century, for Venantius Fortunatus refers to their boats on the Loire about 
579 (Carm. iii. 4, sec. 9: * te mihi Canobo, Cherucis adcersientibus myoparonem pre- 
petem ... tutus... exiissem’). This reference to them as Cheru(s]ci is, no doubt, 
a learned affectation, like the application of Sigambri to the Franks, Getae to the 
Goths, &c., and does not prove that they were Saxons from the south of the Elbe, still 
calling themselves Cherusci, as Dahn, iv. 176, holds. Zeuss, Dre Deutschen und die 
Nachbarstdmme, p. 384, believed ‘ Cherucis ’ to be miscopied for ‘ Chaucis.’ 

's They have left on record local names of a peculiarly English complexion, such 
as Diorwaldingatun. See upon these names Waitz, Das alte Recht der salischen 
Franken, Kiel, 1846, p. 53 sqq. It is noteworthy that there are traces of the settlement 
of Sweves in Picardy (ibid. p. 56), who are twice named as allied with the Angles of 
the continent in the lay of Widsith. Cf. also the Sov#Bu: AyyeAoi of Ptolemy, ii. 11. 
In the eighth century the ‘ Nordosquavi’ (North Sueves) are called Saxons (Annales 
Mettenses, Pertz, Scriptt. i. 330; Zeuss, p. 364). 
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the Saxons coming all the way from the Elbe to Hampshire or 
Dorset. Such a voyage would be no more difficult than to the 
mouth of the Loire, where the Saxons had occupied the islands 
before the settlement of Wessex.‘ 

There remains one more objection of Sir Henry Howorth’s 
to deal with. This is that Hampshire cannot have been part of 
the original West-Saxon land, because it was settled by Jutes and 
not by Saxons. He even claims to have found the name of these 
Jutes in the Meon-ware, who were, however, merely the dwellers by 
the river Meon, and have no more connexion with the rest of 
Hampshire than they have with the surname Mainwaring. All 
that we know about the Jutes of Hampshire is that they occupied 
the parts facing the Isle of Wight, and that the river Hamble was 
in their district.’ There is no evidence that they ever formed a 
separate state from Wessex, they left no trace of their language in 
the West-Saxon of Hampshire, and their name soon faded out of 
memory.** The ‘ Chronicle’ treats the Isle of Wight as a conquest of 
the West-Saxons, which was handed over to Cerdic’s ‘ nephews,’ 
who are regarded as bringing reinforcementstohim. It can hardly 
be maintained that this is improbable. Cerdic may have had 
grandsons or nephews who were Jutes by race, and who may have 
brought a detachment of their folk to his assistance. Similar 
instances of co-operation are not unknown in the history of the 
Germanic invasions of other portions of the empire. Moreover, 
the Jutes were most closely connected with the Saxons.” 


‘6 See above, note 44. 

Beda, H. E.i. 15; iv. 14. 

‘8 This is proved by the Chronicle not mentioning the Jutes, except in the later 
addition under 449 from Beda, and by its regarding the Jutes of Wight as West Saxons. 
The translation of Beda ascribed to King Alfred calls the Jutes ‘Geatas’ (i. 12=15), 
which is the English form of the Gautar, whose name is preserved in Beowulf and in 
the Swedish province of Gétland; while Hthelweard confuses them with the Danish 
Jutes (Old Norse Jotar, O. E. Geotas). If Beda’s form Iutae, Iuti, means that their 
name began with a diphthong and not with a semi-vowel, the name must represent an 
older Euti-, since iu only occurs in West-Germanic when it preceded an i (Sievers, 
Beitréige, xviii. 411). The normal West-Saxon development of this would be Tete, 
later Yte, and this form seems to be recorded in the dat. pl. Ytwm of the Widsith lay, 
line 26. In Old English ethnic names were frequently declined as i-stems with a weak 
gen. pl.: e.g. Seawe, gen. pl. Searna, so that we get a West-Saxon gen. pl. Yitena, 
which occurs in the eleventh century C.C.C.C. MS. of the translation of Beda, iv. 16. 
This may possibly be represented by Ytene, which Florence of Worcester records as 
the English name of the New Forest (sub an. 1100: ‘in Nova Foresta, quae lingua 
Anglorum Ytene nuncupatur’). The form Eota-land of the other MSS. of the transla- 
tion of Beda, iv. 16, is Anglian, and suggests a nom. pl. Hotas, corresponding to a 
West-Saxon Jetas, Ytas, and to the Northumbrian Iutas that seems to be recorded in 
Beda’s latinised Iwtae, Iuti. As this translation calls them Geatas in book i., it is 
probable that the Hota of book iv. is merely a modernisation of Beda’s form, and not 
a form with which the translator was familiar. 

4° They are joined with the Saxons in the letter of King Theodebert to Justinian, 
534-547 (Mon. Hist. Germ., Epp. iii. 133), in which he informs the emperor of the 
provinces in which he dwells and of the people who have submitted to him. After 
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Sir Henry Howorth, having thus eliminated Hampshire from 
the original Wessex, disposes of Dorset, Wilts, and Somerset on the 
ground that the word séte in the Old English forms of their names 
means that their inhabitants were ‘ colonists and others planted on 
British ground.’ It is true that the word is connected with the 
verb ‘ sit,’ but in compounds it is the exact equivalent of ware, and 
means simply ‘dwellers.’ Thus the Wihtware, the folk of Wight, 
are called ‘ Wihtsétan’ in the translation of Beda’s history ascribed 
to King Alfred.” It is a baseless guess of Green’s that séte meant 
‘ settler ’ or ‘ colonist.’ ™ 

These three shires and Hampshire having been cut off from 
Wessex, there only remain Berkshire and the counties that are 
recorded as later conquests. Berkshire must therefore, according 
to Sir Henry Howorth, be the nucleus of Wessex. He then asserts 
that Dorchester in Oxfordshire was the original capital of Wessex, 
simply because it was the see of the first bishop of the West-Saxons. 


mentioning the conquest of the Thuringians, the voluntary submission of the Norsavi, 
probably the Sweves who are connected with the Angles (see above, note 45), and the 
Thuringians, the Wisigoths of south Gaul, he proceeds: ‘Pannoniam, cum Saxoni- 
bus Euciis [for Eutiis ?], qui se nobis voluntate propria tradiderunt, per Danubium 
et limitem Pannoniae usque in oceani littoribus, custodiente Deo, dominatio nostra 
porrigetur.’ The mention of Pannonia presents a difficulty. Zeuss, Die Deutschen, 
p- 357, proposed to emend it to Aquitaniam, but Britanniam, which is omitted, may 
be intended. These Eutian Saxons, or Saxons and Eutii, might in that case be the 
inhabitants of the Saxon settlements in Picardy, or the Saxons of Bayeux. If they 
could be connected with the district of the North Suevi, who Zeuss, p. 364, thought 
must be Frisians, we should have the curious result that, in a district where the Suevi 
are recorded, where there was a Frisonofeld, and in the vicinity of the Thuringians, 
amongst whom some Anglii are mentioned, there was a tribe of Eutii, whose name 
seems to be identical with that of the conquerors of Kent, whose language was nearer 
to Frisian than to any other continental Germanic. It would thus seem that the 
Eutii and Iutae were Frisians, the latter being the #p/ocoves who are described by 
Procopius as settled in Britain with the ’Ayy/Ao.. Nor must it be forgotten that at 
Merseburg, in the neighbourhood of Frisonofeld, traces of a language even nearer to 
English than Frisian have been found; so near, in fact, that it has been christened 
‘Continental English.’ The Jutes (Huthiones) are again mentioned in connexion 
with the Saxons by Venantius Fortunatus (Carm. ix. 1, 73, ed. Leo, Auctt. Antiqgq. iv. 
1, M. H. G.), writing about 580: 
Quem (sc. Chilpericum] Geta, Vasco tremunt, Danus, Euthio, Saxo, 
Britannus, 
Cum patre quos acie te domitasse patet. 
Terror es extremis Fresonibus atque Suebis, 
Qui neque bella parant, sed tua frena rogant. 
Omnibus his datus est timor illo iudice campo, 
Et terrore novo factus es altus amor. 
Of the races named in the first line the Danes and the Euthiones are the only two 
who are not recorded as dwelling in Gaul at this time, and it is therefore possible that 
they and the Saxons were settlers within the Frankish empire. But in Carm. vii. 7,50 
Venantius refers to a defeat of the Saxons and Danes by Duke Lupus near the river 
Bordau in Friesland. Cf. Ten Brink, Beowulf, p. 207. 
8° Lib. i. c. 12 (=15). 
5! A continental Saxon analogy may help to make this plain. The name of Holstein 
is a corruption of Holt-sati, and meant, as Adam of Bremen says, the ‘ dwellers in the 
wood,’ in contrast to the inhabitants of the marsh recorded in Ditmarsch. 
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It preceded Winchester by less than a score of years. This is a 
somewhat slender basis for the conclusion that it was the capital. 
It might be the bishop’s see without being the capital. The Mercian 
bishopric was at Lichfield, which has no claim to be regarded as the 
capital. That title belongs to Tamworth if to any place.. But 
why should it be assumed that the early West-Saxon kings had a 
capital? Kings do not usually give away their capitals en bloc, 
yet we read in Beda that king Cynegils of Wessex and king Oswald 
of Northumbria gave to Birinus the city called ‘Dorcic’ in order 
that he might make therein a bishop’s see.*? Thus Dorchester was 
given jointly by the two kings, and was probably purchased jointly 
by them. In all probability it was then, like most of the Roman 
cities, a ‘ waste chester,’ a memorial of the devastating march of 
the English conquerors. This is supported by the fact that the 
‘ Chronicle’ records under 571—Sir Henry Howorth’s condemnation 
of this work does not extend beyond 560—that Cuthwulf of Wessex 
captured, after a fight with the Britons, Bensington, Eynsham, 
Aylesbury, and Lygeanburh (at or near Luton). There is no mention 
of Dorchester, but this must be the date when it was conquered by 
the West-Saxons. Bensington is four miles only from Dorchester. 

This annal of 571 is fatal to Sir Henry Howorth’s theory, 
unless he condemn it as another fabrication or unless he maintain 
that his imaginary landing of the West-Saxons at Dorchester took 
place in or immediately before that year. We have evidence that 
rules out of court the latter contention in the history of the settle- 
ment of Aremorica by the Britons, evidence that supports in a 
very remarkable way the account of the foundation of Wessex con- 
tained in the ‘ Chronicle’ and even justifies the dates. M. Loth*® 
has recently examined the early history of this settlement, and he 
comes to the conclusion that the Breton and the Welsh traditions - 
that the migration was caused by the attacks of the Saxons is 
correct, and that the West-Saxons had more to do with the migra- 
tion than any of the other invaders of Britain. From the language 
of the Bretons it is plain that most of them came from the 
Dumnonii and Cornovii of Britain, and, indeed, the names of 
these tribes were applied to the kingdoms founded by them in 
Aremorica. As late as the twelfth century their language was, 
according to the competent observer Giraldus Cambrensis, intelli- 
gible to men of Cornwall but not to Welshmen. As M. Loth says, 
there is no question of Bretons in Aremorica in the fifth century ; 
in the middle of the sixth they are masters of the greater part of 


8 Hist. Eccl. iii, 7. 

%* J. Loth, L’ Emigration bretonne en Armorique du V¢ au VII siécle, Paris, 1883. 
The results are confirmed by Arthur de la Borderie, Histoire de Bretagne: I. Les 
trois vies anciennes de Saint Tudual, Paris, 1887, p. 57 sqq. Reference may also be 
made to Mr. Egerton Phillimore’s notes in Y Cymmrodor, xi. 61. 
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the peninsula. The principal saints are said to arrive from 
Britain in the early part of the sixth century;* all the saints of 
that century with the exception of six are said to be immigrants 
from Britain or the sons of immigrants.” An ancient genealogy of 
the dukes or kings of Domnonée, which goes back at least as far 
as the ninth century, states that Riuual, the first of them, came 
from Britain in the reign of Clothair, and the Chronicum Britanni- 
cum dates the first coming of the Britons into Aremorica in the 
same reign (511-560).” This migration attracted the notice of 
Procopius, who, however, makes the Angles and Frisians of Britain 
participate in it.’ It is probable that this information reached 
him through the embassy of Theodebert, king of Austrasia, to 
Byzantium between 534 and 547, to which the Frankish king had 
attached some Angles to make believe that he exercised supremacy 
over Britain.” Gildas, who, according to the Breton Life, was one 
of these immigrants, records the migration of the Britons in con- 
sequence of the Saxon invasion.*! 

We have thus evidence of independent origin that about the 
time when the West-Saxons were occupying, according to the 
‘ Chronicle,’ the south-west of England, the Dumnonii, the inhabi- 
tants of that district, were fleeing to Aremorica. Such a dis- 
placement of the population might be reconciled with Sir Henry 
Howorth’s theory by the assumption that the hypothetical arrival 
of the founders of Wessex at Dorchester in Oxfordshire occurred 
some fifty years or so before the date assigned by the ‘ Chronicle ’ for 
the arrival of Cerdic. The date can hardly be projected further 
backwards than this, and the period seems too short for the con- 
quest of the district between Dorchester and Dumnonia when we 
consider how slow the Saxon conquest was and that we have to allow 
for the rolling back of the advance by the great defeat of Mons 
Badonicus, which seems to have been in Dumnonia. If, as M. 
Loth suggests,” they had during their raids crossed Dumnonia, 
their defeat must have retarded their advance for a considerable 
period. It is also evident that the ‘Chronicle’ does not mention 
this great defeat, and it must also omit many other battles. The 
account is manifestly imperfect. That is a character it must 
necessarily bear if it is founded upon song or tradition. It is not 


54 P, 93. ss Pp. 159. 56 Pp. 163. 

57 De la Borderie, p. 58; Loth, p. 159. 

58 Bellum Gothicum, iv. 20; Loth, p. 169. Zeuss, Die Deutschen, p. 492, note **, 
had already referred this passage to the emigration of the Britons. 

59 Loth dates it between 534 and 539, referring to Gregory of Tours, Miracula, i. 
31 (read 30), which, however, gives only the king’s reign. 

® Procopius, /. c. 

® De Excidio, c. 25. 

® P. 156. It is possible that Gildas, c. 24, refers to Dumnonia when he speaks of 
the Saxons reaching the Western ocean. 
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until 568 that the ‘Chronicle’ records any advance of the West- 
Saxons eastwards of their reputed landing-place. This is another 
feature in which it harmonises with the history recorded in the 
settlement of Britanny. 

In place of the history told by the ‘Chronicle,’ and thus sup- 
ported, Sir Henry Howorth asks us to accept a purely hypothetical 
scheme, whose only approach to anything like evidence is the bare 
fact that the first West-Saxon bishopric was at Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire ; which makes the almost universally rejected assump- 
tion that the Litus Saxonicum of Britain was inhabited by Saxons, 
necessarily before the end of the fourth century; ® which further 
assumes that the descendants of these Saxon settlers, who, we are 
told, had become good Roman citizens, suddenly drop their civili- 
sation, revert to ships, sail up the Thames, and found Wessex, 
without receiving any addition to their numbers, since there were 
no Saxon rovers on the sea at the time; and finally supposes that 
these Roman citizens, who must have been Christians, revert to 
their pagan name of Saxon and found a pagan state, whose in- 
habitants showed great acquaintance with the gods and demons of 
Germanic religion.“ The difficulties involved in the traditional 
account of the foundation of Wessex are small in comparison with 
those into which this imaginary history of Sir Henry Howorth 
would lead us. 

In conclusion, I may state that I do not claim that the 
‘Chronicle’ account is to be absolutely trusted, but that it is not so 
hopelessly absurd as Sir Henry Howorth would have us believe, and 
that, whatever its defects, it is not a figment of the early tenth cen- 
tury. Through the mists of song and tradition we may, I think, 
claim that we can discern the blurred outlines of real events. As the 
whole of the annals in question might be written on a single sheet 
of paper, any attempt to vindicate them must necessarily resemble 
Herder’s scientific work as characterised by a brilliant countryman : 
mehr Anrequngen als Resultate, mehr Fragen als Antworten; kiihne 
Hypothesen, wenig Beweis.© W. H. Stevenson. 


*8 If the two Litora Saxonica derived their names from a Saxon population, that 
population must have been settled thereon for some time before the composition of 
the Notitia, for a new settlement would not at once be recorded in the official de- 
nomination. 

* No part of England has preserved so many traces of Germanic myth and sagas 
as Wessex, and Wilts would seem to have been a great centre of Germanic paganism. 

8 Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, p. 478. 





The Administration of the. Navy from 
the Restoration to the Revolution 


Parr IIJ.—1679-1688. 


N the withdrawal of the duke of York and the resignation of 
Pepys the higher administration of the navy passed to a new 
commission, consisting of Sir Henry Capel, Daniel Finch, Sir 
Thomas Lee, Sir Humphrey Winch, Sir Thomas Meres, Edward 
Vaughan, and Edward Hales.' The powers conferred upon them 
were at first to be the same as those enjoyed by Prince Rupert and 
his colleagues,? but Pepys tells us of a change of plan. ‘The 
gentlemen above mentioned,’ he writes,* ‘ being . . . dissatisfied with 
the limitations of power under which the last commissioners acted, 
reserving several parts thereof to his majesty’s own execution, did 
insist upon having their commission to run in the fullest terms of 
any lord high admiral, and, after several conflicts therein with his 
majesty, obtained the same in a commission of their own drawing, 
bearing date 14 May 1679.’ Two copies of this commission occur 
among the naval papers in the Pepysian library.‘ During its five 
years’ term of office this administration underwent several changes. 
On the resignation of Capel, Lee, and Vaughan the commission 
was renewed under date 19 Feb. 1681, Lord Brouncker and Sir 
Thomas Littleton being appointed in their places. On Littleton’s 
death it was renewed again (20 Jan. 1682), Sir John Chicheley 
and Henry Savile being added. It was renewed a third time on 
22 Aug. 1683, in order to add Rear-Admiral Arthur Herbert as 
@ supernumerary commissioner without salary. Last of all, on the 
death of Lord Brouncker, Herbert became an ordinary commissioner 
(17 April 1684), and Lord Vaughan, son-in-law of the marquis of 
Halifax, was added as a supernumerary in Herbert’s place. The 
tenure of the last-named was very brief, for on 19 May 1684 the 
commission was revoked and the king himself resumed the office of 
lord high admiral, committing the inspection of the navy to the 
duke of York, ‘then newly recalled home.’*® By letters patent 
dated 10 June Pepys was reappointed to the office of secretary.° 


' Miscellanies, ii. 413. 2 See Eneuisn Historican Review, xii. 680-1. 
3 Miscellanies, ii. 411. * Naval Precedents, p. 236, and Miscellanies, ii. 413. 
5 Miscellanies, xi. 224. * See pp. 55, 56, infra. 
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The new government seems to have been almost entirely with- 
out naval experience. Capel, the first commissioner, had nothing 
to do with the navy until his appointment. The same can be said 
of Finch, who, though he became famous as earl of Nottingham, 
was at this time only a young politician just beginning his official 
life. Sir Thomas Lee’s reputation was that of a parliamentary 
debater ; and the other names are not notable. The introduction 
of Lord Brouncker in 1681 was a step in the right direction, 
although he was not a professional seaman.’ The changes of 1682 
were of greater importance, but they came too late. Savile was 
only a diplomatist with a predilection for the sea. but Sir John 
Chicheley was a practical seaman who had served with distinction 
in the Dutch wars and had had five years’ experience on the navy 
board. 

On this last body, now to be reduced in numbers,* the experts 
were much more strongly represented. In 1681° Lord Falkland 
succeeded Sir Edward Seymour as treasurer of the navy. In 1693, 
when an admiralty commissioner, he was charged with ‘ indirect 
practices’ and peculation,'® so the change was not, in all probability, 
to the advantage of the navy. In 1680'' Thos. Hayter, the clerk 
of the acts, became comptroller in place of Sir Thomas Allin; and 
he was himself succeeded in 1682 by Sir Richard Haddock, who 
held office (subject to the changes of 1686) until his death in 1715." 
The office of surveyor continued during the five years in the hands 
of Sir John Tippetts, while on the promotion of Hayter, his colleague 
James Sotherne, who had held the office jointly with him since 
1677, remained clerk of the acts."* The comptrollerships of the 
victualling and stores continued in good hands. The former until 
1680 was held by Sir Anthony Deane, who was then succeeded by 
Sir John Narborough.'® The latter was revived in 1680, after a 
lapse of four years, for Sir Anthony Deane, and on his resignation, 
after three months’ tenure of office, it passed to Phineas Pett." 
The commissioner at Chatham was John Godwin, an official of 
no special importance, though the fact that he was chosen for his 
reorganised commission by James II would seem to show that he 
was at least efficient.'* The commissioner at Portsmouth was Sir 
Richard Beach, for whose opinion Pepys always seems to have 
had a high respect.'* 

Whatever he may have thought of the navy board, the commis- 
sioners of the admiralty did not find a lenient critic in Pepys. 

7 See Encuish Historica. Review, xii. 25. * See p. 50, infra. 

* Duckett gives the date of the patent as 13 June. © Duckett. 


'"' The date of the patent is given as 28 Jan. 1679[-80] ; he was paid from 26 Mar. 
1680 (Duckett). 


'? Duckett gives 2 Feb. 1681[-2] as the date of Haddock’s patent; he was paid 
from 25 March 1682. 


'S Duckett. " Admiralty Letters. 
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‘No king,’ he wrote," ‘ever did so unaccountable a thing to oblige 
his people by, as to dissolve a commission of the admiralty then in 
his own hand, who best understands the business of the sea of any 
prince the world ever had, and things never better done, and put it 
into hands which he knew were wholly ignorant thereof, sporting 
himself with their ignorance.’ The last phrase brings before us at 
once the king’s characteristic way. The result that followed was 
inevitable. The effective force at sea was reduced; the ships in 
harbour were allowed to fall out of repair; waste and neglect 
appeared in every department of the administration. After a visit 
paid to Woolwich and Deptford after four years of the new com- 
mission, on the occasion of the launching of the ‘ Neptune’ at 
Deptford (27 April 1684), Pepys notes in his private book of ‘ Naval 
Minutes’ '* that he, Sir Anthony Deane, and W. Hewer were, ‘ to 
our great confusion and sorrow, eye- witnesses of the great emptiness 
of those yards as to all out-stores, several hundred of workmen 
standing still every day therein without any other service done 
by them than coming to their daily calls, for want of materials to 
employ them on.’ With this picture of disorganisation in the yards 
eompare the detailed account in the ‘ Memoirs’ of the navy in 1679 
and the navy in 1684. In 1679, we are there told,’’ there was a fleet 
of 76 ships in sea pay, with 12,040 men. It was made up of one 
first-rate, 3 seconds, 15 thirds, 30 fourths, 12 fifths, 7 sixths, and 
8 fire-ships. ‘The whole residue of the king’s repairable ships 
were . . . reported . . . ina condition of being thoroughly fitted for 
the sea and furnished with sea stores for 50,000/.;’ ‘a further 
reserve remained untouched in magazine to the value of threescore 
thousand pounds ;’ ‘ lastly, a force additional to all this of thirty 
capital ships was then actually in building.’ At the close of the com- 
mission in May 1684 '* there were 24ships at sea, of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth rates (12, 5, and 5 respectively), with 2 fire-ships ; these 
were manned by 3,070 men. ‘The remainder of the navy in har- 
bour so far out of repair as to have had the charge of that alone 
(without sea-stores) estimated . . . at no less than 120,000/. And 
towards this a magazine of stores, as lately reported . . . not to 
amount to 5,000.’ 

After .making every allowance for Pepys’s not unnatural preju- 
dice against those who had displaced him, the facts and figures are 
a sufficient condemnation, and, as Macaulay points out," the report 
of Pepys was confirmed by an expert from the French admiralty.” 
It is not surprising to find Pepys” giving as the reason for the 
revocation of the commission in 1684, ‘the deplorable state into 


'S Naval Minutes, pp. 76-7. 6 Tid. p. 214, 
Memoirs relating to the State of the Royal Navy of England, p. 6. 
'S Toid. p. 14. '* History of England, i. 146. 

* Bonrepaux. *! Miscellanies, xi, 225. 


VOL. XIV.-—NO. LIII. 
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which both the discipline and strength’ of the navy ‘was then 
brought’ by the ignorance and inexperience of the administration. 
The zeal of the new commission for economy soon manifested 
itself in a ‘Letter of Retrenchment’ addressed to the navy board 
under date 29 Dec. 1679.% The principal changes ordered 
were: (1) The reduction of the navy board to nine persons, by 
‘laying aside’ Lord Brouncker, Sir John Werden, and Sir John 
Chicheley, and ‘ by adding to the person employed in comptrolling 
pays, &c., the work of comptrolling the accounts of the treasurer 
of the navy . . . and by adding to the person employed in comp- 
trolling the victualling accounts the work of comptrolling the 
accounts of stores also.’ (2) A reduction in the number of clerks 
allowed to the comptrollers’ departments, and the abolition of the 
allowance of 800/. a year to the treasurer of the navy for his clerks. 
(8) The abolition of the offices of counsellor at law and his 
solicitor, deputy judge advocate, and muster-masters at Gravesend 
and Deal. The office of purveyor of petty emptions was also 
abolished, and the clerk of the acts was required to discharge the 
duties of it without any additional salary. The allowance of 200/., 
paid for auditing the accounts of the sick and wounded, was dis- 
continued, and the duties given to the chief clerk of the ticket 
office, at a salary of 40/. a year. The extraordinary salary of 
1611. 14s. allowed to a ‘ chyrurgeon-general’ was also discontinued. 
(4) The pensions and allowances to officers out of employment were 
discontinued for the year 1680. (5) The captains of the five 
guard-ships at Chatham and Portsmouth were discharged, and the 
complement of the three ships at Chatham was reduced from 100 
to 80 each. (6) The yard at Harwich was to be ‘laid aside,’ some 
‘fit person ’ being appointed at 25/. a year to look after the yard 
and preserve its contents ‘from decay and damage.’ (7) A 
reduction in the complements of ships laid up in ordinary, and 
(8) in the allowances of certain of the dockyard officials. (9) The 
abolition of the office of clerk of the comptrol in each dockyard, the 
storekeeper of the yard being required to balance his own accounts. 
The same desire for retrenchment affected the shipbuilding 
policy of the new commission, and they did little but what they were 
obliged to do under the act of 1677 for thirty new ships. During 
their tenure of office the following vessels were added to the navy :— 
FIRST-RATES. 
| Re- | Ket in | Beam | Depth 








2 a P Draught! Ton- Men Guns 
Name | Prize | Built ane | a he a er in in 
| built Feet in Feet | in Feet | in Feet nage | War | War 
sonst LEA ates ope eet ee 
* Britannia’™ . ‘ — | 1682 | 146 47-4 19°73 20 1,739 7380 100 
\ \ | | 





2 Naval Precedents, p. 174. 
** Built.at Chatham by Sir Phineas Pett. Ships built under the act of 1677 are, 
as before, distinguished by an asterisk. 
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SECOND-RATES. 
| ; l lias 
Re- | Keelin| Beam | Depth |Draught| Ton- | Men Guns 





Name Prize Built * . : in in 
built | Feet | in Feet in Feet | in Feet | nage War | War 

= pide — — —| — a incienisnienlill ents 
®* Albemarle ' ** — | 1680 14011 | 444 | 1974 | 21 1,395 | 660 | 90 
* Duke’ * — | 168 - | 1426 45°2 | 18°9 20°6 1,546 | 660 | 90 
* Ossory ’ ** _— 1682 — | 1397 46 182 | 20 1415 | 660 | 90 
* Neptune’ *” — | 1683 — | 139 45 186 | 21 1,497 660 90 








Total 5,853 | 2,640 360 








THIRD-RATES. 


| 1680 — | 1376 404 | 169 18 1,070 | 460 70 























*Exeter’™ . ; ‘ _ 
*Suffolk’™ . ° os 1680 - 138 40°6 16°94 18 1,066 | 460 Ju 
| 
| - <_< 
| | Total | 2,136 | 920 140 
FOURTH-RATES. 
‘Golden Horse’** —. | 1681 — | 102 368 | 1410) 149 722 | 930 | 46 
*Half-Moon’* . - | 1682 - 1131 | 341 134 14 556 190 44 
*Two Lions’*” . -| 1682 _ _— 1156 | 336 13°6 13°6 552 | 190 44 
* Mordaunt’”’ . - | 1683 _ — 1019 | 32-43 13 16 567 230 46 
' caiiiel ieee 
Total | 2,397 840 180 
| | 
PirTH-RATES. 
‘Red Lion’ . ./ 168) — | —| — ~ | - | — «a Fw = 
SIXTH-RATES.** 
* Two Lions’. ° -}; 1683) — | — _ — | _ — — — — 
*Rose’ . P ° - 1684 -— -- 64 23 | 102 108 180 7% | 16 
*‘Shed@am” . . . | 168, — _ -— i = |. —- | —-|j-— 
‘Swan’. - « «| 100) — | — 


—-|/;—-j- ee a 





Two Algerian prizes appear in the list of fire-ships ; a Sallee prize 
and a purchased vessel are included among the hulks; and a 61- 
ton ketch was bought; while Sir Henry Sheer built a pontoon at 
Tangier, and Jonas Shish contrived a double-bottomed tow-boat. 
The only other additions to the navy were the following yachts :— 





‘Isabella Bezan’™ .| — | 1680; — , 46 | 16 — | 8s; — — 

‘Fubbs’™ . . .| — |1682| — 63 | 2 96 | 710 | 148| 30 12 

‘Isabella’™. =. =.) — | 1683) — | 60 | 1811 sia 79 14| 30 | 8 
——_—_— —-— 

| | Total 314 60 | 20 

** Built at Harwich by Isaac Betts. *8 Built at Woolwich by Thos. Shish. 


26 Built at Portsmouth by Daniel Furzer. 

27 Built at Deptford by John Shish. 

*8 Built at Blackwall by Henry Johnson. * Taken from Algiers. 

* Bought of Lord Mordaunt. 

*! This vessel was taken from Algiers, and sold the same year, so its appearance in 
the navy lists is a matter of form only. 

%2 These were all Sallee prizes, but only the ‘ Rose’ was added to the effective 
strength of the navy. The ‘Two Lions’ was ordered-to be sold or broken up in April 
1685 ; the ‘ Shedam ’ was cast away at the Land’s End n May 1684; and the ‘ Swan’ 
was given to Captain St. Loe in April 1684 

3 Built at Chatham by Sir Phineas Pet 

* Built at Greenwich by Sir Phineas Pett. 
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Thus the gross increase to the English navy during the years 
1679 to 1684 may be stated as follows :— 


ADDITIONS TO THE Navy, 1679-84. 














Rates |} No. | Tonnage Men | Guns 
— - — —_ a nf) oxmuiticmnieniamnine 
mm < J ‘ ij ‘ ; 1 1,739 780 100 
2nd. é ‘ . ; |) 5,853 2,640 360 
Srd ‘ ‘ . , ~t om 2,136 920 140 
4th 4 2,397 840 180 
5th — — — —~ 
6th . e i P - ‘i 1 180 75 16 
Hoys . ‘ : ‘ . -| — - — — 
Hulks . ‘ ‘ sag 620 — — 
Ketches 7 61 15 4 
Pinks . ‘i -| — | —_ ~— ome 
Sloops and smacks fed — — — 
Yachts ; ee 314 60 | 20 
= a npuutiptentigutanigimannsin dentate’ tiniatamninapiianing | 
Total a 13,300 5,330 820 





Over against these very unimportant additions the following 
losses must be set, which upon paper look equally unimportant :— 


LossEs DURING 1679-84. 


























Rates “Taken | Wrecked | Obsolete | Tonnage Men Guns 
ees ae —_ ees haem 
ss eh a 1,950 940 146 
ars ee So) 424 oe 800 132 
De coals, > Vig: bane — | 8 1,754 | 790 | 156 
OE a aS Se! ee 812 395 92 
See a ee ee 185 40 
Hoys . ° ° — —. | 1 52 5 _ 
mm. 6 6 = ~ 3 1,744 i ae 
Ketches ‘ e — — _ ues si 
Pinks . ° ‘ _ —- j— —_— - — 
Sloops and smacks — — |; 10 365 92 36 
Yachts . ‘ : — sat 1 52 —_ a 

rr 23 8,696 | 3,211 | 602 
REsvtt. 

ie | ships | Tonnage | Men | Gans 

Strength of the navy in 1679. 172 91,859 | 33,753 | 6,294 

Additions during 1679-84 . 18 13,300 | 5,330 820 

Total | 190 105,159 39,088 | | 7,114 

Losses during 1679-84 . . 2 8 «68696 | «8211S || S02 

Strength of the navy in 1684 .| 162 96,463 | 35,872 | 6,512 








But, as has been already suggested, the statistics of shipbuilding 
for the period 1679-84 are more than usually misleading. On 
paper the strength of the navy was slightly increased, for though 
the commission built little they lost less—the natural result of a 
policy that was as unenterprising at sea as it was in the dockyards. 
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But in reality the strength of the navy greatly declined, owing to 
their neglect of the ships already in existence. Pepys writes of ‘ the 
effects of inexperience, daily discovering themselves’ in the conduct 
of the commission ; * of ‘ general and habitual supineness, wasteful- 
ness, and neglect of order universally spread’ through the whole 
navy. The navy in harbour was out of repair, and the magazines 
were without stores, so that ‘ whereas peace used evermore to be im- 
proved to the making up the wasteful effects of war, this appears 
. . . to have brought the navy into a state more deplorable in its 
ships and less relievable from its stores than can be shown to have 
happened .. . at the close of the most expenseful war.’ ” 

The most serious fact in the situation was the state of the 
thirty new ships. On 23 Aug. 1684 Pepys, after his return to 
office, wrote of a ‘ melancholy visit ’ to Chatham to inspect ‘the de- 
plorable state they are already in.’** Two months later he con- 
sulted Mr. Betts, the master shipwright at Portsmouth, with a 
view to ascertaining whether the decay of those ships was due to 
‘want of care in the choice of their materials, either as being 
built of east country goods or doted and decayed English timber.’ * 
The result of this and other inquiries was that on 5 March 1685 
Pepys wrote: ‘After all the enquiries I have been able to make, 
and the divers other grounds assigned for this general rot of 
the new ships, I cannot see it chargeable upon anything in the 
world but their being ill looked after since they were built.’ *° 
That this afterwards came to be the official conclusion appears 
from the ‘ Memoirs.’ It was shown that there was no reason to sus- 
pect bad results from the use of east country plank,*' and the use 
of it in future building was solemnly sanctioned by an order in 
council dated 8 Oct. 1686.‘ The decay of the ships was rather to 
be attributed to ‘the plain omission of the necessary and ordinary 
cautions used for the preserving of new-built ships ’"—want of graving 
and bringing into dock; neglect to clean and air the holds; * 
exposure ‘in hot weather to the sun, broiling in their buttocks and 
elsewhere for want of cooling with water;’ ‘ planks not opened 
up on the first discovery of their decays, nor pieces put in where 
defective.’ ** In other words, the responsibility rested not upon the 
administration of Pepys when the ships had been built, but upon the 
administration of the commission of 1679-84. 

Nor was their neglect of the ships laid up in ordinary the only 
complaint Pepys had to make against his successors. ‘Sir Richard 
Haddock tells me with great complaint,’ he writes despairingly in 


% Memoirs, p. 10. 36 Ibid. p. 31. 37 Tbid. p. 15. 
38 Adm. Letters, x. 100. %* Ibid. p. 170. Ibid. p. 371. 
Memoirs, pp. 62-7, 79; Naval Minutes, p. 233. 2 Memoirs, pp. 82-5. 


* «Till I have with my own hands,’ says Pepys (Memoirs, p. 87), ‘gathered toad- 
stools growing in the most considerable of them as big as my fist,.’ 
“ Memoirs, pp. 86-90. 
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1682, ‘that the establishment of men and guns, which I took so 
much pains to procure, is now broken into.’ 

It is convenient to notice here that there appears in the 
‘ Miscellanies,’ “© under date 1 Jan. 1684-5, an establishment of guns 
for the navy that differs in many particulars from the ‘ unalterable’ 
establishment of 1677, described in an earlier article,“ though it 
emanates from the ordnance office only, and there is no record of 
its having been approved by the navy board or sanctioned by the 
king. The character of these proposals can be best illustrated by 
showing the arrangements now suggested for the same ships which 
were selected in the previous paper from the establishment of 1677 
as the largest and smallest of each rate. The paper is entitled ‘A 
List of his Majesty’s Navy Royal, with the Ordnance proposed to 
each respectively in time of War.’ 





| 
‘ 




















| | we Demi- . Ss 
| | 2 
| S - ieiF ia | £ | eulverin £ lg Saker e 
ss ~iSsizsitisr 3\% E s | 8 
Rates Names ae (2iflelEle Sleisiz/el8lei2i2's 
| Po lgielelsif 222 2/2 2/22 2 
| | o18 nN = g\A Oo ;f®@\e E|A o 
Toa! roa a ae ot oan et 
1st {| ‘Royal Sovereign’ | 100 | 26 | — | 26) — | 38)—|/— — — — | 20% —|—| —| — 
S61] *St. Michael’. .| 96 | —| 26] — | 26 | — | 96") — 10 4}/—|—j/—| 4)/— 
ona {| ‘Royal Katherine’ | 86 | — | 26 | — | 26|—|—/— — ;— 3", —-|—- — | — 
“me | S Unicorn’ * , 2 60 |} —|20}—| 4) 22/10",— 4)'—)}/— —}|—}/—|);— — 
ara {| :Bdger’ Ey aa | — | 9 sis 98 | — |12 | — 10 ba Areata ead Ae Mo aa 
‘Dunkirk’ . .| 6 |—j|—/—/] 93) —J]% |—/19;-—|—|—|/]—| 32/-—!— 
‘Leopard’ . .| 5 |—|—|—|2%4)/—|—|% 6 —|— —|—;—|-—)|— 
ath {| <Nomench’ © 2| 4 |—|— ath pg o}— —'—|—\m] 6|—|—| 6 
‘Sapphire’ . «| 28 | —|—|—|—}/—/|—|]— —' 1%}/—!—|/—]—!| 2/10 
sth {| (Rae » .| 8 |—-|—|—j|—|—|—jw - -|-— s|/-|-—| 4'- 
\*igek® . ww} 18 PP —] — |] — | — | — | —! — | — | — | —| 3|i— 
6th {) « Fanfan ‘= . ;‘ 4 ahs —|-—j|-— i —- -!i- — —|!— 4 


To this is annexed a table showing the relation between the 
number of guns required for this establishment and the guns 
actually available, either on board ship or in the ordnance stores. ; 
It suggests that the navy was tolerably well provided. (See p. 55.) ] 

The lists are signed by Sir Christopher Musgrave, the lieutenant- 
general of ordnance, Sir Edward Sherburne, clerk, Ber. de Gomme, 
and Tho. Gardiner. 

The period of mismanagement came to an end in 1684. The 
patent revoking the former admiralty commission is dated 
19 May;*' from this date until his death the office of lord high 
admiral was once more executed by the king, with the advice and 

* Naval Minutes, p. 201. * xi. 111. 
‘7 See EnexisH Hisroricat Review, xii. 703. 
‘8 The demi-culverins and sakers in the first-rates are not distinguished as ‘ forti- 


fied’ and ‘ drakes;’ nor are the former in the second-rates, or the latter in the third- 

rates. $ 
* ‘The ‘ Rainbow,’ which took this place in the list of 1677, does not appear at all 

on this list, as she was ordered to be sunk at Sheerness on 20 March 1680. 
5° The ‘ Young Sprag.’ which took this place in the list of 1677, does not appear, 

as she was made a fjre-ship in that year. 

5! Naval Precedents, p. 169. 
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Abstract of the aforesaid Ordnance, with an Accownt how far his Majesty’s Guns in 
Store and on Shipboard can comply with the same. 








| | Wanting to 
ees Ou a on Overplus —— 
a Proportion 
\Fortified! Drakes Fortified] Drakes Forti Drakes |Fortified| Drakes 
Cannonof7. . .| 192/ — | 267} 10! 75| 10) — | — 
Demi-cannon ‘ - | 994 66 913 174 27| - , 
24-pounders . ‘ -| 346, —- 347 | — 1); — —-j;j- 
Culverin . . .! 998 211/1,122| 406/ 129) 19}; — | — 
12-pounders . " - {1,004 ; — | 956 | 8s; —|-—| @|{- 
Demi-culverin ‘ -| 748 360 1,015 519 267 159; — aod 
Demi-culverin cutts .| 250' — | 286; — | 38 — — | 
8-pounders . . -| 22; — 4244; — 42; —-;—-iji- 
6-pounders . a . 882, — 540 18 158, 18 
Ger. .ltiwt«(ié‘; CO] ae) | — | CK a5 | = 
Saker cutts . : -| M8; — 234) — —};— | ;— 
Minion . « «| He] — | orl so] me} 68 - 
3-pounders . . . 324 — 422 | 1 98 | 1j;— — 
Falcon ; , : 46, — 9 | — 49' — - 
Falconet ‘ : i 4 -— 17); — 13 — —jij— 
Rabonet ‘ ‘ ‘ 3); — 8 — 6/ — — — 
peace : Pe etl a a = bs 
Total ' . 6,851 730 7,737 1,299 1,092 418 55 — 


assistance of ‘his royal brother, the duke of York.’** The office of 
vice-admiral of England had been already filled, from 13 Jan. 1683, 
by the appointment of the young duke of Grafton, who was intended 
for the sea, in place of ‘our late dear cousin Prince Rupert,’ ” 
while the appointment of Arthur Herbert as rear-admiral of 
England, made by the admiralty commissioners 22 Jan. 1684, was 
confirmed by letters patent dated 20 © ~b. 1684.* The reason 
given in the patent for this appointment was that the ‘trade and 
navigation of this our kingdom of England, the number and value 
of the merchants’ ships thereunto belonging, and likewise the 
strength of our royal navies and number of our ships of war for 
the protection and defendance thereof are very much increased 
during our reign . . . which do therefore require a greater care 
and the employment of several persons of trust and capacity to 
govern and command our said navies and ships of war.’ The 
appointment was to continue during pleasure at a salary of 16s. 
per diem, and wages and allowance for twelve men at 10s. apiece 
by the month of twenty-eight days.” 

Under date 10 June 1684 the ‘office of secretary for the 
affairs of the admiralty of England’ was formally constituted for 
the first time by letters patent under the great seal,*” and 

® It is often said that the office of lord high admiral was restored to the duke; 
but this is clearly not the view of Pepys (Miscellanies, xi. 225). 

38 Naval Precedents, p. 40. 

“ Ibid. p. 42. %° Ibid. p. 43. 

56 Naval Precedents, p. 39. Another copy is in Adm. Letters, x. 1. 

5? Miscellanies, xi. 226. 
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Mr. Pepys was appointed thereto with ‘full power and authority to 
administer an oath to any person or persons concerning any of our 
affairs of our admiralty of England,’ and to discharge all the 
functions hitherto associated with the less formal office of secretary 
to the lord high admiral. On the death of Charles II, in February 
1685, James II succeeded to the office of lord high admiral, but 
this did not involve any change in the higher government of the 
navy, which remained practically unaltered until the changes of 
1686 described below. 

The detailed history of this very important experiment, for 
which Pepys himself was so largely responsible, is contained in a 
manuscript volume in the Pepysian library (No. 1490) entitled 
‘My Diary relating to the Commission constituted by King James 
the Second, Anno 1686, for the Recovery of the Navy, with a 
Collection of the Principal Papers incident to and conclusive of the 
same.’ From this it appears that Pepys had undertaken an enquiry 
into the state of the navy ‘and the disorders and distresses it had 
been suffered to fall into’ under the commission of 1679-84, almost 
immediately after his restoration to office. The result of this, ‘in 
a book fairly written and sealed up,’ had been presented to King 
Charles II on New Year’s Day 1685, 


opening to him at the same time the general contents of it for his present 
satisfaction by discourse. Which, partly from the continued absences of 
some one or other of the four to whom alone with himself he thought-it 
expedient to have the same communicated, viz. the Duke, the lord 
Sunderland, Lord Rochester, and Lord Godolphin, and partly from his 
own sickness soon after following, was all the knowledge he ever had of 
it, as continuing with him unopened to the day of his death, February 
the 6th. Within four days after which his royal brother his successor 
was pleased to betake himself very closely to the thoughts of his navy, 
and in order thereto to the opening this paper of mine, calling me to the 
reading one moiety thereof to him alone upon the 10th, the other upon 
the 12th, and the whole again soon after to himself with my lord treasurer 
Rochester ; taking it (after reading) into his own custody.** 


The remainder of the year 1685 


was employed in a trial how far the case of his navy might be bettered in 
the hands of the same officers wherein he found it, with such encourage- 
ments, supplies of money, inculcatings from him himself, and visits and 
assistance from me as they largely received within that time. But with so 
little fruit, but rather the contrary, with such plain evidence of its 
continued declensions and hopelessness of amendment,*® without some 
general change in its conduct, as rendered it necessary for me to prepare 
a fresh state thereof for him at the end of this year, as I did for his 


38 Pp. 2-4. 
8 An instance of a serious difference between Pepys and the navy board, which 


affected his tone towards them in their later correspondence, may be found in the 
Admiralty Letters (xi. 186-7, 214, 273, 280, 417, 483), beginning 25 July 1685. 
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brother at that of the last, with this difference only, that what I did 
before in writing was now done by discourse. 


This ‘discourse’ was heard by King James, in company with 
Lord Treasurer Rochester, on New Year’s Day 1686, and Pepys 
was commanded to put together the heads of it in writing, together 
with his ‘conceptions touching what might be to be done towards 
the restoring’ the navy ‘with 400,000/. per annum, the sum he 
had declared his resolution to assign indivertibly to that, and for 
answering all standing occasions of it,’ together with his ‘ advice 
touching the persons fit to be entrusted therewith in the room of 
the present officers." This important paper, entitled ‘ A Memorial 
and Proposition from the Secretary of the Admiralty touching the 
Navy,’ and bearing date 26 Jan. 1686, was presented to the king 
(the lord treasurer being present) ‘in his new closet’ on 29 Jan., 
‘where they received it both with extraordinary instances of 
satisfaction and concurrence.’ 

The ‘ Memorial’ opens with a comparison between the state of the 
navy in 1679 and 1684, in which the figures given do not differ 
materially from those already quoted from the ‘ Memoirs.’ *' But we 
learn the additional fact that whereas in 1679 the whole navy debt 
was estimated at 305,000/., in 1684 it had increased to 384,0001. 
Next follows an account of the state of the navy at ‘this present 
day, when after a year and a half run since the return of the 
navy into your majesty’s own hand, with all means applied (by 
money materials, workmen, and otherwise) to the exciting and 
enabling your officers to the exercise of their utmost diligence towards 
the restoring the fleet of England to a condition of service and 
honour, the true state thereof upon the last of December . . . was 
sunk tothis:’ (1) Though thewhole repairs of the hulls of the shipsin 
harbour had been estimated ‘a year and a half since’ at 120,0001. 
‘there has within that time been actually, and (for ought I can 
discover) unaccountably spent thereon in materials and wages 
above 92,000/. ; and yet the same sum still asked for finishing the 
work which was demanded for it before one farthing of this 92,000/. 
was laid out.’ (2) Not a quarter of the ships graved which had 
been undertaken for and for which money had been supplied. 
(3) Several of the thirty new ships reported ‘ near two years since 
to lie ready to sink at their moorings’ not yet repaired, though money 
had been supplied for this purpose. (4) The stores ‘ of the greatest 
moment’ (such as cables, sails, &c.) supplied for these thirty ships 
‘appear at this day so much wanting (either by decay or their being 


oP. 


% See p. 50, supra. The number of ships actually at sea in 1679 is given at 90, 
instead of 76, but the discrepancy could be explained in several ways. 
® Pp. 83, 86. 


® It was evidently from this ‘Memorial’ that pp. 23-8 of the Memoirs were compiled, 
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. . . diverted to other services) as not to leave any one of them... 
furnished with stores sufficient for their being sent to sea.’ (5) ‘ Twice 
as much time is now required for fitting out forty-two ships .. . 
as was asked a year and a half since for fifty-five. (6) ‘ But 
one fourth-rate and never a fifth lately reported to be in condition of 
being sent abroad upon an emergency in less than two months, with- 
out borrowing from the harbour guard.’ (7) No provision of long 
timber or plank ‘ towards answering the most pressing works of 
the growing year,’ although the greater part of the money for this 
purpose had been actually supplied. (8) Great delay in finishing 
the two docks ‘ in building, and now so much wanting at Chatham.’ 
(9) Further delay expected in completing the repairs of the fleet. 

In a word, after the utmost effects of the methods now used in the 
navy, assisted by money and workmen to the full of their demands 
(there having not been fewer than 1,000 at any one time in pay in your 
yards since your resumption of the navy), it is most manifest that not only 
the decays of your fleet do grow upon your officers’ hands faster than 
their cure, but that should no other course be taken from henceforward 


than has hitherto been, those decays . . . will not (if ever) be completed 
in less than five years yet to come. 


The suggestions that Pepys had to make for the remedy of the 
chargeableness of the navy are contained in a ‘ Proposition ’ which 
was afterwards extracted from the manuscript under consideration, 
and printed by him in a revised form as a separate document 
in the ‘ Memoirs.’® With 400,000/. per annum, ‘supplied by 
100,000/. within each quarter, and in a known and certain order of 
payments,’ the king might ‘ expect the effects following:’ (1) The 
whole ordinary charge of repairing ships in harbour to be met— 
the hulls being graved ‘ by one-third in every year ’—as also the 
charges for ground tackle, and for repairs to offices, storehouses, 
wharves, cranes, and quays. (2) The ‘extraordinary decays under 
which the body of your fleet now in harbour labours to be fully 
repaired, and the three new fourth-rates finished before the end of 
the year 1688.’ (3) ‘ Your ships, as fast as repaired and fitted in 
their hulls, to be in like manner completely supplied with six 
months’ sea-stores, and those separately laid up and preserved for 
use, whenever the service of their respective ships shall call for 

* In July 1685 the navy board asked for 400 additional men for repairing the 
ships, and 105 extra house carpenters and labourers ‘ for dispatching of the works now 
in hand upon the dry dock at Woolwich and double dry one at Portsmouth’ (Adm. 
Letters, xi. 186-7). The 105 labourers were granted (p. 214), but Pepys thought the 
400 ‘ wholly unnecessary’ (p. 273), though it does not appear that they were refused. 

* The quotations here given follow the manuscript in the form in which the 
memorial was actually presented to the king (pp. 93-102). Another copy of the 
‘ Proposition’ occurs in the same manuscript volume in the form in which it was 
transcribed for the use of Sir Anthony Deane and his colleagues (p. 219), and it is this 


form that is given almost exactly in the printed Memoirs (pp. 31-41). The variations 
are not important. 
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them.’ (4) For the present year ‘ instead of the three small ships 
‘assigned . . . to your whole Channel guard, manned but with 275 
men,’ the king was to have‘ a squadron of no less than ten ships, 
consisting of one third, four fourth, three fifth, and two sixth 
rates, manned with no less than 1,310 men, besides yachts.’ (5) A 
provision was to be made of ‘nimble and less chargeable frigates’ 
to supply the present want of them, at the rate of twoa year. Pepys 
added his opinion that the ships at sea might be repaired, and they 
and the whole navy ‘ kept for ever so,’ or new ones built out of an 
allowance of 22s. per man a month made for wear and tear, instead 
of the 30s. ‘ which it has ever hitherto been estimated at, but never 
proved to have cost so little.’ 

Further details concerning the exact distribution of the 
400,000/. a year for three years are given in another paper appended 
to the ‘ Memorial’ © entitled ‘ Measures supporting my Proposition.’ 
From this we learn the following particulars :— 





1. Repairing ships in harbour £ £ 
at Chatham and Sheerness . 7 . 67,492 
at Portsmouth . a ‘ ‘ . 84,222 
at Deptford . ‘ ‘ ; : . 20,351 
at Woolwich . ‘ ‘ 4 d . 10,958 
— 183,023 


2. Furnishing these ships with rigging, ground tackle, 
two suits of sails, and six months’ boatswains’ and 
carpenters’ sea-stores : 
for 29 of the 30 new ships . ‘ . 40,567 
for the old ships . R r P . 47,948 
——_ 88,510 
8. Works and allowances in the ordinary estimate of the 
navy (for three years) . . 876,254 
4. Wages, victuals, and wear ont tune of 4, 200 an, ‘to 
be employed the year round at 4/. a man a month 
for thirteen months and one day’ (for three years) 657,000 
5. Building and equipping two new 4th-rates each year 
(for three years) . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 86,000 


1,290,787 






‘which 1,290,7871/.,’ remarks Pepys, ‘exceeds the Proposition of 
400,000/. per annum for three years by 90,787/., but is reasonably 
hoped and relied on may be saved by good management, assisted by 
punctuality of payments.’ 

The ‘ Proposition’ was afterwards approved as practicable by 
the navy board, and on 30 March 1686 a statement to that effect 
was signed by Sir Anthony Deane, Sir John Narborough, Sir John 
Berry, Sir Phineas Pett, Mr. Hewer, and Mr. St. Michel.” But a 
paper of 15 April ® shows that it was afterwards found necessary to 


Pp. 123. 7 P, 224. = FP. S97. 
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supplement it by additional estimates for certain permanent works 
described as ‘indispensable.’ Thus 6,095/. was spent on a new 
storehouse at Chatham, 5,985l. on a similar storehouse at Ports- 
mouth, 6,198/. on a single dry dock for second-rates at Portsmouth, 
and 4,300/. upon finishing docks at Chatham and Deptford. The 
total amount of these estimates was 23,0811. | 

The ‘Memorial’ then proceeds to discuss the persons best 
fitted for the king’s service ‘ on this great occasion.’ The method 
is cumbrous, for Pepys begins by drawing up a list of necessary 
qualifications ‘indispensably required in those to whom your 
majesty shall commit the execution of this trust.’ The navy 
board at present consists of nine persons : 


Persons. Office. 

Lord Falkland Treasurer. 

Sir Richard Haddock Comptroller. 

Mr. Hayter The Comptroller’s Assistant. 

Sir John Narborough Comptroller of the Victualling 
Accounts. 

Sir Phineas Pett Comptroller of the Storekeepers’ 
Accounts. 

Sir John Tippetts Surveyor. 

Mr. Sotherne Clerk of the Acts. 

Sir John Godwin Commissioner at Chatham, 


Sir Richard Beach Commissioner at Portsmouth. 





Pepys proposes: (1) That the services of Sir Anthony Deane 
on the board shall be secured at any cost, ‘ whose talents for this 
service seem to me (through every part of it) so much superior to all 
I have ever yet met with in the navy that I take his service for one 
of the most essential securities to be aimed at towards the rendering 
your majesty’s purposes in this undertaking successful.’ (2) That, 
setting aside the treasurer, with whose appointment he did not 
presume to interfere, three out of the remaining eight members 
of the existing board should be continued in office, Sir Phineas 
Pett, Sir John Godwin, and Sir Richard Beach ; but an exchange 
of office was to be effected between the two first named. Pett, in 
consideration of his ‘eminent capacity’ as a shipwright, was to be 
placed at Chatham, ‘where the most and weightiest part of your 
work will for some time lie;’ while Godwin, who possessed ‘no 
less useful experience . . . in the methods and accounts of the navy,’ 
was to be brought from Chatham to the board. (8) That the four 
following persons should be appointed in addition to Sir Anthony 
Deane, to fill the remaining vacancies on the board: Sir John 
Berry, ‘ for his long experience through every part of sea service, 
from the sailor upwards, with his known industry through all, 
greatly qualifying him for the assisting of your navy board in all 
® These are printed at length in the Memoirs (p. 45). 
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matters calling for the knowledge of a seaman ;’ Mr. Hewer, ‘ for his 
twenty-five years’ uninterrupted experience and practice (within my 
own view) through every the most difficult parts (both executive and 
those of an accountant) appertaining to an officer of the navy, 
with a faithfulness, diligence, and reputation equal thereto ;’ Cap- 
tain Shales, ‘for his no less standing or extent of experience and 
practice, both as an accountant and otherwise, through the whole 
duty of a navy officer;’ Mr. St. Michel, ‘ for his more than twenty 
years’ continued service and experience in the navy both at sea 
and on shore, accompanied with the fullest evidences of his 
industry, faithfulness, and approved ability.’ St. Michel was 
also specially recommended as commissioner for the yards of 
Deptford and Woolwich, which, owing to the inefficiency of the 
existing officer, had fallen ‘under the greatest disorders.’ The 
arrangement of business was therefore to be as follows :— 


The Treasurer 
Sir Anthony Deane 
| Sir John Berry 


(S avy board . | Sir John Godwin 


— Hewer 
At the Capt. Shales 
Chatham . ‘ . . Sir Phineas Pett 
(Gutyunte 4 Portsmouth ‘ ° . Sir Richard Beach 
'Deptford and Woolwich . Mr. St. Michel 


Thus the number of the old navy board would not be exceeded. 

The ‘ Memorial’ concludes with a statement of the enormous 
arrears of unadjusted accounts. From this it appears that all of 
Lord Falkland’s accounts during his five years’ period of past 
service remained unadjusted, ‘and several of Mr. Seymour’s before 
him.’ The same was true of the victualling contractors’ accounts, 
the accounts of the thirty new ships built by act of parliament, the 
accounts of the storekeepers, the accounts of wages to the yards and 
seamen, ‘the examining and adjusting all boatswains’, carpenters’, 
and pursers’ accounts,’ the cost of building the new navy office, and 
the general debt of the navy. 

At the meeting of 29 Jan. at which the ‘ Memorial ’ was presented 
to the king, he instructed Pepys to prepare ‘ a commission conform- 
able thereto.’ On Friday, 5 Feb. 1686, this also was presented to 
the king, and Pepys ‘ gave them in discourse’ his ‘ conception of 
a draught of this commission,’ which was generally approved, the 
details being left to be settled at subsequent conferences between 
the secretary to the admiralty and the attorney-general.”” Pepys’s 
draught was ‘ grounded generally’ upon a commission he ‘ found 
on a like occasion in the 18th of King James the First.’ ” 

7 MS. p. 9. 


7 Probably a slip for ‘15th.’ The reference is evidently to the special commis- 
sion of 1618. 
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Two days after the meeting of 5 Feb., Pepys began his approaches 
to Sir Anthony Deane. He had already remarked to the king upon 
the difficulties of the enterprise,” ‘as having too much reason to 
believe that nothing less than your direct command will suffice to 
bring him back to an employment which your only mediation 
(against the contrary endeavours of the late commission of the 
admiralty) was able to obtain the late king’s leave for his with- 
drawing himself from, in prospect of the evils he then saw approach- 
ing, and which your majesty now feels the event of in the ruin of 
your navy.’ The correspondence given in the manuscript extends 
from 7 Feb. to 9 March. On 7 I'eb. Pepys in flattering terms sum- 
moned Sir Anthony Deane to an interview with the king on the 
following day. When face to face with his sovereign Deane was full 
of compliance, but after his withdrawal from the presence he recon- 
sidered his position, and on the 11th informed Pepys by letter ™ 
that, although ‘ without any reserves’ he laid himself wholly at the 
king’s feet, his business as a shipwright was bringing in to him 
‘more than double the benefit . . . the common wages of a com- 
missioner of the navy amounts to,’ and moreover he was fifteen in 
family, ‘and not without expectation of more.’ To this Pepys 
replied by the king’s command” that he was willing to allow of 
Deane’s continuing in his hands the management of the same private 
affairs wherein he was now concerned ; but the only result of this 
was to elicit from the resolute shipwright the statement that 
although a man in his circumstances, with fifteen children to 
provide for, could take no pleasure in refusing a salary of 5001. 
a year, yet he could not bring himself ‘to deceive his majesty 
by taking his money upon terms inconsistent with the doing of 
the work’ expected from him, and he could not, in justice to his 
family, value his whole time at less than 1,000/. a year. At 
the same time he was willing in his spare time to attend the 
meetings of the navy board ‘without being accountable for the 
performance of the works’ and take no salary at all. Upon this 
the unfortunate Deane was carried off to the lord treasurer’s 
lodgings to be reasoned with, ‘when my lord expressed his dis- 
satisfaction with Sir A. D.’s backwardness and standing upon 
terms with the king, with a degree of heat that I was sorry for, as 
being what was too much to be offered to anybody that was not 
then in the king’s pay, and much more to him that I knew the king: 
could not be without, had he asked ten times as much.’ 

Pepys was then directed by the king to make a list of all the noted 
shipbuilders in England who might supply Sir Anthony Deane’s 
place. This list is printed by Pepys in the ‘Memoirs ;’” but he does 
not print there the very interesting ‘characters’ of the different 


2 MS. p. 108. "3 Ibid. pe-127. * Ibid. p 131. 
> Ibid. p. 135. ® Ibid. pp. 14-15. 7 Pp, 52-8. 
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individuals named which are to be found in the manuscript.” Of Sir 
John Tippetts, the first candidate, he writes: ‘ One that, were he not 
already in the commission of the navy, his age and infirmities arising 
from the gout (keeping him generally within doors, or at least incapable 
of any great action abroad) would render him wholly unable to go 
through the fatigue of the work designed for Sir Anthony Deane of 
visiting and roomageing the yards, offices, ships, and works, which 
must indispensably be undergone by some one to be specially charged 
therewith.’ The second candidate, Sir Phineas Pett, is briefly dis- 
missed with the words, ‘ In every respect as the first.’ Mr. Lee, 
the king’s shipwright at Chatham, ‘ never built a ship in hislife . . . 
he is also full of the gout, and by consequence as little capable as 
the former of the fatigue before mentioned.’ Mr. Betts at Ports- 
mouth has built several good ships, particularly the ‘ Restoration,’ 
‘Sandwich,’ and ‘ Albemarle,’ but is ‘illiterate, and not of coun- 
tenance, method, or authority sufficient for a commissioner of the 
navy, especially in this post.’ Mr. John Shish, at Deptford, is 
‘old Jonas Shish’s son, as illiterate as he . . . low-spirited, of little 
appearance or authority . . . little frugality ;’ his father ‘a great 
drinker, and since killed with it.’ Mr. Lawrence at Woolwich ‘ has 
never built a ship in his life but the “ Little Victory,” which he re- 
built at great charge, and when done was found fit for nothing but 
afire-ship. A low-spirited, slow, and gouty man .. . illiterate and 
supine to the last degree.’ Mr. Furzer at Sheerness is ‘ young ’ and 
‘never built a ship . . . always bred under his father ; working 
little, and thereby as little acquainted in the methods of good hus- 
bandry.’ Mr. Dummer, assistant shipwright at Chatham, is ‘an 
ingenious young man, but said rarely to have handled a tool in his 
life ;’ a mere draughtsman. Mr. Pett, another assistant at Chat- 
ham, andsonof Sir Phineas Pett, is ‘one that loves his ease, as having 
been ever used toit, not knowing what it is to work or take pains . . . 
bred alwaysin the king’s service within doors, and very debauched.’ 
Mr. Stiggant, assistant at Portsmouth, is only a boatbuilder. 
Mr. Harding, assistant at Deptford, is ‘a very slow man, of no 
learning, authority, or countenance, nor ever built a ship in his 
life.’ Passing outside the king’s service, Sir H. Johnson at Black- 
wall is ‘an ingenious young gentleman, but above all personal 
labour, as being left too well provided for to work much.’ Mr. 
Collins, his partner, is ‘a good and painful, but very plain and 
illiterate man, a Phanatick of no authority or countenance.’ Mr. 
Robert Castle at Deptford ‘ has built many and very good merchant 
ships.’ He is ‘a good fellow, gouty, and too much engaged in 
merchant business to be able presently to withdraw from it, were 
he otherwise qualified for this occasion.’ Of the four Thames 
shipwrights remaining on the list Mr. Graves, though a good. 
* P, 145. 
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builder, is ‘illiterate, of little presence, very old;’ the other, Jonas 
Shish, like his brother, is ‘illiterate, low-spirited, and of no 
countenance,’ and labours under the additional disqualification of 
having never built anything but merchantmen; Mr. Barham is 
‘above threescore years old . . . a man of no spirit nor method, 
and a Phanatick;’ and Mr. Narborough, though ‘a person of the 
best appearance of all the merchant builders, and a man of good 
sense,’ is ‘ but of little experience, and that chiefly in small craft.’ 

This appalling list of disqualifications had the effect it was 
designed to have upon the king’s mind ; it induced ‘ full conviction 
of the necessity of his prevailing with and satisfying Sir A. D.’” 
The precise terms that were offered him do not transpire, but on 
Saturday, 13 March, Mr. Pepys brought Sir Anthony Deane ‘ to 
the king in the morning to kiss his hand, who declared the same 
to him to his full satisfaction, and afterwards to my lord treasurer 
at the treasury chamber, with the same mutual content.’ 

Somewhat similar difficulties occurred in the case of Captain 
Shales, and here there was not the same reason for overcoming 
them. Pepys found that officer ‘very thankful for the king’s 
favour to him . . . and was most willing to accept of it, provided 
he might hold his present employment in the army, which he said 
he was so embarked in that he could not without prejudice both to 
the king and himself now divest himself of it.’ Pepys explained 
to him that his whole time would be required for the navy, and he 
therefore elected to remain purveyor-general to the army. The 
result of this was that Sir John Narborough was continued 
from the old commission to the new in the place of Shales.*! 
The other nominees for office accepted readily enough. 

In addition to the new board now to be constituted, it was 
decided to continue the other members of the old board ® in full 
salary, ‘freed of all other services than that of bringing up the 
accounts of their own time, and more particularly of the thirty new 
ships.’ ** This arrangement led to a pleasant passage between 
Pepys and Sir Richard Haddock, the dispossessed comptroller : 


This day [18 March] I was visited again by Sir R. H., after his having 
been with the king and received little satisfaction thereby ; he making 
great complaints of his being undone, if (as he is informed) he be turned 
out of his employment, making great supplications to me, and begging my 
pardon for all his misbehaviours towards me, which I told him, and truly, 
I never had any regard to in the governing myself where the king is 
eoncerned, nor had in this occasion. But comforted him with the king’s 
goodness to him in keeping him in commission, adding [no doubt with 

7 MS. p. 16. % Tbid. p. 17. “! Ibid. pp. 11-13. 

*? These were Tippetts, Haddock, and Sotherne. In his own list (see p. 60, supra) 
Pepys includes Hayter among the board as assistant to the comptroller, but he was 


not a commissioner, and was not continued as such, although he acted with the other 
three in a subordinate capacity (Naval Precedents, p. 109). "8 Memoirs, p. 48. 
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mischievous intent] that no prince in Europe but himself... would 
have done it.** 


The commissions and the instructions annexed to them are dated 
17 April 1686. The first patent appointed Tippetts, Haddock, 
Deane, Narborough, Berry, Godwin, Sotherne, and Hewer ‘our 
commissioners in quality of principal officers of our navy,’ with 
power to do what any former commissioners had done. The 
important novelty is the formal distribution of the work to be done 
among the various commissioners who were responsible for doing 
it. The main part of the traditional duties of the navy board—the 
building, repairing, and equipping of ships and dockyards, the 
hiring, discharging, and payment of officers, seamen, and workmen, 
the making of surveys, estimates, and contracts, and the passing 
of accounts—was thrown upon Sir Anthony Deane, Sir John 
Narborough, Sir John Berry, Sir John Godwin, and William Hewer, 
together with the treasurer of the navy for the time being, who were 
authorised to appoint a secretary—the counterpart of the former 
clerk of the acts—and a sufficient staff of subordinate clerks. 
They were required to ‘reside together within the bounds of 
our office of the navy, situate within the parish of St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street ... lately erected by us to that purpose.’ The 
winding up of all accounts relating to the period that closed on 
25 March 1686 was committed to the treasurer, together with 
Sir John Tippetts, Sir Richard Haddock, and James Sotherne, with 
power to administer an oath. They were allowed two clerks, and 
. 801. a year each towards the rent of dwelling-houses,” since they 
were to be turned out of their dwelling-houses within the navy 
office to make room for the new commissioners. They were also 
to have as much more as might be necessary to provide them with 
a convenient office. The salaries of all the commissioners were to 
be 500/. a year each, with the customary allowances for travelling 
charges and other expenses. 

The annexed instructions to the commissioners appointed ‘ to 
the care of the growing service’ of the navy required them 
(1) to ‘appoint certain days in every week for their public 
meetings’ at the navy office; (2) ‘ to cause a strict, methodical, and 
perfect survey’ to be made of all the ships and (3) of victuals and 
victualling-stores ; (4) to appoint a secretary and a sufficient staff 
of clerks, and to fix their salaries, provided that the whole of such 
salaries and allowances do not exceed the amount hitherto paid for 
that purpose, including the salary of the clerk of the acts; (5) to 
use the seal of the navy office, ‘composed of three anchors;’ (6) to 
keep clear accounts ; (7) to do no extraordinary works ‘ without an 


“! MS. p. 22. * Nawal Precedents, p. 84. Another copy is in MS. 1490, pp. 261-322. 
86 This was found in a house upon Tower Hill (MS. p. 59). 
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estimate first duly prepared and signed by three or more of their 
number, and confirmed under the hand of’ the lord high admiral 
for the time being; (8) ‘to apply themselves with [the] utmost 
thoughtfulness, diligence, efficacy, and good husbandry’ to the 
repair of the ships in harbour, and particularly of the thirty-new 
ships ‘lately built and already found fallen into great decays,’ in 
which they are to take ‘the particular advice’ of Sir Anthony 
Deane, ‘upon whom we have thought fit to place an especial trust 
and charge in this particular ;’ (9) to finish the three fourth-rates 
‘now upon the stocks,’ to repair the docks and storehouses, and to 
repair the ships at sea ‘as fast as our service shall successively admit 
of their being called home ;’ (10) to build and equip new ships as 
the lord high admiral shall from time to time direct; (11) ‘at the 
proper seasons of the year to look out and contract for’ stores and 
materials ; (12) ‘to the end that in this their providing of stores 
they may not be imposed on, either by purveyors or others, by a 
pretence of scarcity where choice may be had, or be limited (in 
their contractings for the same) to one merchant, where diverse 
might be found equally capable of furnishing us therewith,’ the 
commissioners are to inspect the weekly returns at the custom 
house, ‘to the end they may thereby be informed in what stores 
useful for our navy are from time to time imported into this our 
kingdom, with the names of the merchants importing the same ;’ 
(18) to see that all persons give their constant attendance; 
(14) to report to the king the behaviour of officers, ‘in order to 
the due correction of such of them as do ill, and rewarding the 
well-doers by preferment in our service;’ (15) to report likewise 
the diligence of the officers in ordinary ; (16) to follow the direc- 
tions given about signing bills for stores ; (17) ‘ to appoint distinct 
clerks and keep distinct offices within the general office of our 
navy, answerable to the several different works incident to our 
service ;’ (18) (19) the ‘ present disorders ’ ascribed to ‘ the liberty 
for some time taken of committing the most important parts of the 
duties’ of the principal officers. ‘ to the care of clerks and inferior 
instruments ;’ this prohibited, and the commissioners made ‘ jointly 
accountable,’ the treasurer being specially declared to be equally 
interested with the rest of the officers; (20) to study frugality ; 
(21) to require accounts of the work being done in the dockyards ; 
(22) to see that a strict account is kept of the receipts and issues 
of naval stores, and to that end to revive the former establishment 
of clerks of the comptrol ; (23) ‘to have a more than ordinary 
regard . . . to the recovering (as far as may be) the lost discipline 
of our navy, and the encouraging and establishing of sobriety and 
industry among all persons . . . employed in our service,’ ‘ causing 
all future instances that shall be met with of drunkenness or other 
debauchery from any officer or other person of what degree soever 
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within our pay to be punished with suspension from employment 
until upon report thereof made to ourself, or our high admiral for 
the time being, order shall be taken for such further proceedings to 
be made therein as . . . shall appear reasonable.’ The remaining 
clauses are not important for our purpose except the last, which 
specially adjures the commissioners ‘ to apply their utmost diligence, 
industry, and experience to the rendering effectual in all its parts 
the Proposition lately digested and presented to us by the secretary 
of our admiralty, bearing date the 26th of January last.’ The 
instructions refer expressly to earlier instructions and letters of 
18 Jan. 1661-2, 8 and 26 Dec. 1665, 26 Aug. and 25 Nov. 1668, 
and 25 Sept. 1671,*’ ‘ whereto our said commissioners are hereby 
referred for their future guidance (in such manner as may consist 
with the method of proceeding thus established by commission) 
in all matters not repealed or otherwise provided for by these 
our present instructions.’ The instructions intended for the three 
commissioners concerned with the unadjusted accounts have no 
general interest. 

The patent constituting Sir Phineas Pett resident commissioner 
for Chatham and Sheerness is dated 19 April 1686. It requires 
him to reside at Chatham in the dwelling-house ‘ usually enjoyed’ 
by the commissioner of the yard there ; it confers on him a salary 
of 500/., and a staff of two clerks of his own appointment, at 
salaries of 501. and 30/. respectively ; and it gives him power to ad- 
minister an oath. The patent also requires all orders to the yard 
officers under him to pass through his hands, ‘and that thereupon 
also you, before delivery of the same, do cause them to be fairly 
entered in a register book to be by you kept for that purpose,’ in 
order to ensure Pett’s full responsibility for all the transactions of 
the yard. The annexed instructions require the commissioner 
(1) not to absent himself from Chatham ‘ without license first had to 
that purpose from ourself, or our lord high admiral, or the written 
assent of the body of our said commissioners.’ (2) To be ac- 
countable for the performance of all orders. (3) To keep the 
officers of the yard to their ‘ constant and personal attendance upon 
their several duties,’ ‘all pretences to the contrary, disability 
by sickness only excepted, being set aside ;’ leave of absence being 
granted in writing by the commissioner only, and for a specified 
season and time. Power given to fine and suspend offenders, pend- 
ing a report to the king or the navy board. (4) ‘ The like he is to 
do in reference to the officers of our ships in ordinary.’ (5) To 
report his observation of the behaviour of all officers. (6) To keep 
‘a strict eye to the capacity, strength, and industry of the workmen.’ 
(7) To inform himself properly of the duties of the several officers 


* See EncuisoH Hisrorican Review, xii. 27, 44-5, 49. 18 Jan. should be 28 Jan. 
8 Naval Precedents, p. 111. 
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under his inspection; ‘and for the fuller effecting hereof he is 
once at least, or oftener, in every year, to call before him the number 
of officers of our said respective yards, and cause their several in- 
structions to be publicly read in their joint hearings, with observa- 
tions of what failures (if any) he shall happen to have noted in 
their execution, in order to the more effectual prevention of any 
failures in future, or the rendering the said officers less excuseable 
before us for thesame.’ (8) For the better prevention of embezzle- 
ment the commissioner is not only to ‘ promote’ as far as possible 
the regularity of the new system for keeping accounts of the receipts 
and issues of stores, but he is also ‘to be frequent in his visiting 
the workmen at their departure out of our said yards, keeping a 
strict and severe eye upon the respective porters of the same, and 
to the attendance given at the gates; as also to visit and stop 
up all present and prevent all future back-doors “ or other outlets 
more than the public gates leading into and out of the same; and 
lastly to be as frequent as he may, and the distance of places will 
admit, in his nightly rounds in and about each of our said yards.’ 
(9) To visit the ships in ordinary by night. (10) To apply himself 
to the body of the board for advice. (11) To use his utmost care 
to recover the discipline of the navy. (12) To superintend the 
delivery of stores into the yard. (13) To visit the ships in ordinary 
‘on float.’ (14) To see that the officers of the yard ‘ keep constant 
journals of each day’s principal transactions and business within 
their several provinces.’ (15) Tosee that uo work is taken in hand 
without a proper estimate and a warrant from the navy board. 
(16) To govern himself by the standing rules of the navy. Similar 
patents and instructions were issued to Balthazar St. Michel at 
Deptford and Woolwich,” and to Sir Richard Beach at Ports- 
mouth.®! These are both dated 19 April, 1686. 

Nearly a month before the patents were signed the commission 
was well under way, acting under the limitations of the royal 
warrants of 13 March, which gave instructions to the attorney- 
general that the patents were to be prepared,” and on the authority 
of a special warrant of 23 March, which empowered them ‘ to as- 
semble together and proceed to the adjustment of all things which 


* «T have often smiled,’ wrote John Hollond in 1638, ‘to see the great care and 
cost taken in building brick walls ten foot high, setting up watch-houses in all corners 
of the king’s yard, maintaining porters, watchmen, &c., to prevent what abuses might 
happen, and yet all this time liberty given to at least five or six back-doors through 
men’s dwelling-houses, which by how much they are least suspected by so much 
they are the more dangerous to be the very receptacles of thefts and embezzlements 
in the king’s service . . . all men know in private houses, and much more in a king’s 
service, a back-door was always reputed a thief to the inhabitant’ (Discourses, 
pp. 97-8). %® Naval Precedents, p.121. Another copy is in MS. 1490, pp. 323-46. 

* Tbid. p. 181. A table of the slight verbal differences between the commissions 
to Pett, St. Michel, and Beach is given in MS. 1490, p. 347. 

* Naval Precedents, pp. 64-81, and MS. 1490, pp. 155-90, 195. 
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shall require the same before the passing of their respective 
patents,’ ** and another of 25 March which authorised them ‘to 
proceed to the execution of the charge and duty of commissioners 
of the navy.’“* Their proceedings were initiated by ‘a very earnest 
plain and serious discourse’ from the king to the new members of 
thecommission at St. James’s in the afternoon of Monday, 22 March, 
‘my lord treasurer attending.’ The heads of the king’s discourse * 
were put together by Pepys, who was afterwards instructed to ‘ read 
over and enlarge upon ’ the paper he had prepared, and so to ‘ open’ 
the king’s ‘ whole mind’ to the new commission.% A suitable but 
rather prolix reply was made by Sir Anthony Deane ‘ in the name 
of the whole.’ *’? On the 25th they had a preliminary interview 
with the lord treasurer ** for ceremonial purposes, and on the last 
day of the month they had a long discussion with him about the 
future financing of the navy.*® After other meetings, for various 
business, on 27 April Pepys, Deane, Narborough, Berry, and God- 
win attended the king at Chatham, ‘ Sir Phineas Pett being also 
there, but bed-rid by lameness,’ '® and ‘ had a full opportunity of 
showing him by inspection the backwardness of the docks . . . the 
want of store room . . . and above all the wretched condition of the 
hulls of his great ships.’ 


The king after this viewhad . . . divers . . . particulars of the navy 
largely opened to him by me, and discoursed upon at a solemn council 
held by him thereon at Mr. Gregory’s house with the gentlemen before 
named, together with the duke of Grafton, Lord Dartmouth, Rear- 
Admiral Herbert, and the prince, so that this seems to give a perfect con- 
summation of the late business of our navy settlement by the king’s 
becoming an ocular witness of the necessity of it from the state of his 
ships . . . to which his majesty had also an opportunity of having an ac- 
count given him upon the place of the universal supineness of his officers, 
with a proof of it the same evening beyond all expectation or imagination 
upon our seeing him on board his yacht in the evening bound for London, 
and we back again from below Gillingham up the river in a violent storm 
of rain all that evening and night without one port shut upon any one of 
the ships in our passage but what we by hailing caused to be so, or upon 
the ‘St. Andrew’ and ‘Grafton’ in dock neither shipwright, nor 
assistant, nor any other officer minding it . . . nothing being more evi- 
dent than the evil that this negligence has brought upon the navy by 
ships being kept with their ports either always shut in dry weather or open 


in wet, to the occasioning that succession of heat and moisture that has 
ruined them. 


*§ Naval Precedents, p. 81, and MS. 1490, pp. 203-5. 

" Ibid. p. 83, and MS. 1490, pp. 207-9. 

** These are given in MS. 1490, p. 199. The discourse consisted of a review of 
the circumstances under which the commission met, and a statement of what was 
expected of them, but it contributes nothing new to the history of the commission. 

*® MS. 1490, pp. 27-8. %7 Tbid. p. 29. % Ibid. p. 32. 

® Ibid. p. 39. 100 Tid. p. 66. 
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‘From this day,’ continues Pepys,'®' writing under date Wednes- 
day, 28 April, ‘ the commission proceeded in its advances towards the 
general repair of the navy, furthered therein by the frequent personal 
visits of the king to the several yards, and public instances given 
of his satisfaction in the same.’ 

While the commission was forming, a point that had given 
Pepys some trouble was the position of the treasurer of the navy, 
the only one of the ‘ principal officers ’ who retained his old status 
and title. In spite of the fact that the instructions to the treasurer 
had been redrawn in September 1671,'° and a ‘solemn establish- 
ment’ made by order in council with a view to ‘the sure binding 
of this officer to a better compliance with his duty,’ the whole work 
of reorganisation had been ‘ again undone’ when Seymour’s patent 
was passed in 1673 ‘not by the ordinary course through the hand 
of the lord admiral,’ and he obtained the office ‘ without any .. . 
reference had therein to this establishment and instructions.’ '® 
The result of this was that during the whole eight years of his 
treasurership, Seymour did not attend a single public meeting of 
the navy board; and the present treasurer, Lord Falkland, who 
had reaped the benefit of a similar omission in his patent, had 
been equally remiss. Pepys therefore recommended, in a memorial 
dated 30 March, that on the renewal of Lord Falkland’s patent, 
now necessary through the death of the late king, care should be 
taken ‘for the revival of’ the ‘establishment’ of 1671. He also 
advised that the treasurer’s house at Deptford should be handed 
over to the king for the use of the resident commissioner there. 
These changes appear to have been made,’ although Falkland did 
not escape without a wigging from the king, who ‘ with great 
kindness and plainness too, opened the importance of his com- 
pliance strictly in his attendance at the board and giving his whole 
time to the business.’ The treasurer ‘thankfully received this 
admonition from his majesty, excused his imperfect service hitherto 
from his late want of health and his having yet done as much as 
his late predecessors, but that he would now apply himself closely 
to it, with which, and repetitions thereof in discourse on both sides, 
the meeting ended satisfactorily.’'!® Falkland afterwards confided to 
Pepys ‘that he had another reason for his past slackness in his 
attendance at the navy board, which he was loath to name to the 
king,’ ‘ viz. the ill-treatments he had received from Sir R. Haddock 
particularly and other gentlemen at the board.’ As Haddock 
was no friend of Pepys, this manceuvre was not lacking in 


adroitness. J. R. Tanner. 
(To be continued.) 


1! MS. 1490, p. 71. 
102 Tbid. p. 230. See also EnexisH Historicat Review, xii. 49. 
03 MS. 1490, p. 246. 4 Tbid. pp. 51, 353. 5 Tbid. pp. 51-2. 





The Swedish Legend wn Guiana 


1. The Swedish Pretensions. 

T]\HE question as to the exact delimitation of the boundary 

between British Guiana and the United States of Venezuela 
has raised many points of curious historical interest, among these 
that of a legendary claim of the Swedes to one of the districts in 
dispute, the district of the Barima. It is not a claim that has 
been or could be seriously urged; but, as the grounds on which it 
rests present an historical problem of some complexity and difficulty, 
an attempt at its solution is here offered. 

In the official records of the Dutch colony of Essequibo (now in 
London) a letter may be found from the Dutch governor of that 
colony, the commandeur ' Hermanus Gelskerke, to the directors 
of the West India Company, under date 8 June 1734, which 
contains the following passage : ?— 


His honour (Don Carlos de Sucre, Spanish governor of Orinoco) 
further gives me to understand that he has brought some troops to the 
Orinoco, and that he expects ten or twelve barques more with militia, 
whereof his honour informs me, in order that there may be no uneasi- 
ness, or any the least apprehension, giving as reasons for this sending of 
so many troops to these frontiers that he was persuaded by advices (re- 
ceived) that the Swedish nation were intending to found a colony in the 
River of Barima, lying between the Orinoco and your honour’s post at 
Wacquepo, and he could not persuade himself that the Dutch nation 
would tolerate in their neighbourhood so proud and haughty a nation as 
the Swedes ; he declared in good faith and open-heartedly that this was 
the cause of his arrival with so many troops, and he also earnestly 
requested me to impart to his honour any advices thereof I might have. 


Considering it my bounden duty to inform your lordships of these 
particulars, I have further the honour to submit to your lordships’ con- 
sideration—first, since the Spaniards are making themselves so formidable 
by the collection of a considerable number of troops, and we, on the con- 


' The Dutch governors bore the title of commandeur until 1750, afterwards that 
of director-general. Hermanus Gelskerke was commandeur from 12 Oct. 1729 to 
16 July 1742. Laurens Storm van’s Gravesande was commandeur from 13 April 1743 
to 15 Aug. 1750, then director-general from 15 Aug. 1750 to 1 July 1772. 

? British Blue Book, Venezuela (3), 1896, App. ii. no. 71; U.S.C. Report, vol. ii. 
no. 122; also vol. i. p. 274. 
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trary, are very weak here, whether it would not be of the greatest necessity 
to send hither some reinforcements of militia, especially since the real 
object of the Spaniards is unknown to us. Secondly, if the Swedes 
undertake to try to establish themselves between the Orinoco and this 
colony, on your honours’ territory, I should be obliged to try and prevent 
it, which, with the few soldiery that there are here, could hardly be 
attempted with an expectation of success, and it will serve for your 
honours’ information on this subject that, after the departure of Captain 
Laurens Brander (who, in the year 1732, in the month of March, arrived 
in the river on the ship ‘ De Fortuyn ’ from Gothenburg to provide him- 
self with water and wood), a rumour spread in this colony that the said 
Captain Brander would again return in order to take possession in the 
river Barima of a tract of land which the king of Spain presented to the 
late elector of Bavaria, who was governor of the Spanish Netherlands, 
and which this elector again had presented to the king of Sweden. As, 
however, nothing until now has been undertaken regarding it, it appears 
to me that the Spaniards are using this as a pretext to conceal their real 
aims. 


Then again in two despatches* of the director-general Storm van 
’s Gravesande, dated respectively 14 April 1753 and 2 Sept. 1754, to 
the West India Company are to be found references to Swedish 
emissaries having arrived at Surinam ‘in order to make inquiry 
respecting the river Barima, lying between the Orinoco and this 
river, in order to bring over a settlement there.’ 

The presence of -these Swedish emissaries in Surinam at that 
time prospecting Barima may in all probability be ascribed to 
a letter addressed by an Essequibo planter, a German, by name 
Adolph von Roosen, to Monseigneur Tekin, prime minister to the 
king of Sweden. This letter (a copy), dated 20 July 1749,‘ was 
found by the Dutch authorities in Essequibo eighteen years after- 
wards, when Roosen having been banished from the colony, his 
papers were seized and ordered to be examined by the director- 
general Storm van ’s Gravesande. It runs thus :— 


Most Noble Lord,— May it please your lordship to forgive me for being 
so bold as to bring to your notice a matter of great importance. I have 
heard that between Orinoco and Essequibo there lies a large and most 
valuable tract of uninhabited and desert land, with two large rivers, or rather 
streams. The first from here is called Barima, and the second Wijne,* lying 
at the mouth of the Orinoco, and I have heard the said land belongs to the 
king of Sweden and could be made to yield large sums annually, if it were 
cultivated or planted. . . . Should it please his majesty to throw this 


* British Blue Book, Venezuela (3), 1896, App. ii. nos. 105, 111; U. S. C. Report, 
i, 279, 280. 

* British Blue Book, Venezuela (3), 1896, App. ii. no. 194, and Inclosure (1); 
U.S.C. Report, i. 283, 284. 

5 By aslip of the pen these names have been transposed. The writer seems to 
have recognised this by placing the nos. 1 and 2 over Wijne and Barima respectively. 
Vide U. S. C. Report, ii. 325. 
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land open for cultivation, many citizens and colonists would be found here 
who would go there and lay out a plantation; if his majesty’s states 
would at first keep a small battery of five or ten pieces of cannon and 
thirty or forty men there as a garrison, the expenses would be made 
doubly good in a few years’ time. It is also thought gold and silver ore 
is to be found there, but no one dares to go there because it has not yet 
been thrown open. If it be now his majesty’s intention to throw open 
the said land, I humbly beg your lordship’s most gracious reply to this, 
how his majesty desires to have the same kept. 


The evidence as to the intention of the Swedes to settle comes 
also from Spanish sources. In his despatch of 8 June 1734 the 
Dutch commandeur states that the Spanish governor, Don Carlos 
de Sucre, had alleged that the expected arrival of Swedish 
colonists was the reason for his having brought together a large 
number of troops into the Orinoco, and he expresses his opinion 
that this was but a pretext invented to conceal the real aims of the 
Spaniards. That this was not so is proved by documents now 
resting in the Archivo General de las Indias at Seville.© Ina royal 
order to Governor Don Carlos Sucre, dated from the Pardo, 
18 March 1734, mention is made of the evidence that had been 
adduced of the Swedish intention to establish a settlement in the 
Barima, but after deliberation it is considered not full enough, 
though not to be despised, and requiring vigilant inquiry to 
warrant any special order upon the subject. Fresh evidence, 
however, arrives, and a royal cedula’ is sent to the governor on 
16 Dec. 1734, commanding him ‘to take all proper measures to 
prevent the settlement attempted by the Swedish nation from 
being established.’ Again, in a despatch * from Governor Sucre of 
138 Aug. 1737 we find him still troubled about the same matter, 
and stating that ‘sundry families of Swedes are expected to come 
and settle in the caiion of Barima, within the river of that name.’ 

A curious proof of the vitality and persistence of this 
legendary Swedish title to the Barima district is furnished by a 
pamphlet published at Stockholm in 1841.9 The writer, whose 
knowledge of his own country’s colonial history is of the most 
elementary character, has been led to propose a scheme of colonisa- 
tion in Guiana, by two letters (7 April and 4 June 1840) addressed 
by a certain Dr. John Hancock to the Swedish ambassador in 
London. Dr. Hancock had been for many years a resident in 
British Guiana, and he writes to ask if the ambassador can give 
him any information as to a strong local tradition in the colony, 
both among the natives and the settlers, that the Swedish govern- 
ment had a claim to ‘that part of Guiana situated between the 


® British Blwe Book, Venezuela (3), 1896, App. iii. no. 10. 
7 Ibid. App. iii. no. 11. 8 Ibid. App. iii. no. 12. 
® Nya Sverige i Sidra America, jemte Beskrifning ifver British Guiana. 
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Orinoco and the river Moruga, or Moroco.’ The second letter 
concludes with the following postscript :— 


I called on Mr. Schomburgk a few days since, and find that he has 
been informed that the land between Moruga and Barima was granted by 
the Dutch West India Company to a Swede, who died in Guiana, and. that 
on his decease he left this tract to the king of Sweden, and that this 
stands recorded in the archives of the said company at Amsterdam. 


This account of the origin of the claim scarcely needs refutation, 
even were it not shown by the despatches above quoted to be 
absolutely without foundation. Apart from the fact that neither 
Hermanus Gelskerke nor Storm van ’s Gravesande knew anything 
about the imaginary Swede of Dr. Hancock’s postscript, no one who 
had any acquaintance with the history of the Dutch West India 
Company in Guiana could believe for a single moment that a grant 
of land would be conferred by them on a foreign settler in such a 
manner that it should cease to be under Dutch jurisdiction. Such 
a grantee would have had no power to transfer his land by will to 
a foreign potentate, except as a purely private possession, and by 
the consent of the sovereign authority from whom his own title 
was derived. 

I may add that, having myself read through all the minutes of 
the Dutch Court of Policy of Essequibo,'® where grants of land were 
most carefully recorded, [ am able to state positively from personal 
knowledge that no such concession in the Moroco-Barima district 
is to be found in those minutes. 


2. The Donation of the Elector of Bavaria. 

The statement contained in Commandeur Gelskerke’s despatch 
of 8 June 1734, to the effect that a certain Captain Brander, of the 
ship ‘De Fortuyn,’ from Goteborg, had said ‘that he would again 
return in order to take possession on the river Barima of a tract of 
land which the king of Spain presented to the late elector of 
Bavaria, who was governor of the Spanish Netherlands, and which 
this elector had again presented to the king of Sweden,’ deserves 
more serious consideration. 

The elector in question was Maximilian Emanuel, to whose 
son Spain and the Indies were assigned by Art. V. of the first 
partition treaty concluded on 11 Oct. 1698.'' The following secret 
articles dealt with the position of the elector of Bavaria, should 
the inheritance fall in while his son was still a minor :— 


I. S’il arrive que le Roi d’Espagne vienne de mourir sans enfans, et 
que par conséquent les Roiaumes d’Espagne, les Indes et autres pais et 
états qui ont été donnez en partage au Prince Electoral de Baviére vien- 
nent de lui échoir, l’Electeur de Baviére d’A présent sera tuteur et 


‘© 1720-1796. " Lamberti, Mémoires, i. 16; Mémoires de Torcy, i. 69. 
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curateur du Prince son fils durant sa minorité, pendant tout lequel tems 
il aura le gouvernement desdits roiaumes, isles, places et états, qui ont 
été donnez audit Prince Electoral son fils par ledit Traité. 

II. S’il arrive que ledit prince vienne 4 mourir sans enfans, 8. A. 
l’Electeur lui succédera dans les possessions et puissance desdits Roiaumes, 
etc., qui lui ont été donnez pour sa part, et les aura en pleine propriété 
pour lui et ses enfans, etc. etc. 


To make assurance doubly sure, the king of Spain himself 
made a will'® leaving Spain and the Indies to the electoral prince, 
and the Spanish Netherlands to the elector. But scarcely was the 
momentous question thus satisfactorily settled when the boy prince 
died, and the hopes of Maximilian Emanuel were dashed to the 
ground. 

A second partition followed, but was of no avail. The Spanish 
king, immediately before death, altered his will in favour of the 
duke of Anjou. The inheritance having been accepted by Louis XIV 
on behalf of his grandson, the war of the Spanish Succession 
broke out. The elector of Bavaria, who in the previous war had 
fought on the side of the coalition against France, now, under 
altered circumstances, espoused the cause of Philip V. As the 
reward for his adhesion, Louis had, in 1702, promised to the 
elector the sovereignty over the Spanish Netherlands,'* which was 
confirmed ten years later by the Act of Renunciation of Philip V, 
dated 2 Jan. 1712. Again, however, an unexpected death caused 
the hopes of this unfortunate prince to be disappointed. By the 
death of his brother,'* the archduke Charles was called to the 
imperial throne, and, as his former allies would no longer permit 
him to rule at once in Germany and in Spain, the Spanish 
Netherlands were assigned to him in part compensation for his 
enforced relinquishment of the crown of Spain and the Indies to 
his Bourbon rival. 

If, then, the elector of Bavaria received, according to the story 
of Captain Laurens Brander, a gift of land in Guiana from theking 
of Spain, i.e. Philip V,' it must have been at the time when such 
a gift would have been of value to him. It must have been, in 
other words, while he was still regarded as the prospective sovereign 
of the Southern Netherlands, for his own hereditary states had no 
seaboard. Let us inquire, then, was such a gift on the part of 
Philip V either probable or possible as an historical fact? The 
reply can be only in the negative. There is abundant evidence as 
to the views and the policy of Philip V and his advisers upon the 

'" Mémoires de Torcy, i. 69. 

'S Wagenaar, Vaterlandsche Historie, xvii. 419, 430-42; Lamberti, vii. 14, 15; 
Du Mont, Corps Dipl. viii. 51, 288. 

'* The emperor Joseph I. 


'8 The words, ‘ which the king of Spain presented to the late elector of Bavaria,’ 
almost certainly mean Philip V, who was still reigning in 1732. 
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subject of the Spanish Indies, and they are such as to leave no 
doubt upon the mind that such a thing as the voluntary cession of 
a piece of land at the mouth of the Orinoco to a foreign prince 
would have been absolutely contrary to the principles on which 
they acted, and which were the traditional principles of the Spanish 
monarchy. 

In proof of this assertion it is only necessary to quote con- 
temporary documents. Art. VIII. of the treaty signed at Utrecht 
between Great Britain and Spain is thus conceived :— 


Utque de navigatione et commercio ad Indias Occidentales, ut supra- 
dictum est, firmius et uberius undiquaque precautum sit ; hisce praeterea 
conventum concordatumque est, quod neque Rex Catholicus, neque 
Haeredes, successoresque ejus quilibetcunque, ullas Ditiones, Dominia, 
sive Territoria in America Hispanici Juris, vel ullam earundem partem, seu 
Gallis, sive Nationi aliae cuicunque vendent, cedent, oppignorabunt, 


transferent, aut ullo modo ullove sub nomine, ab se et Corona Hispanica 
alienabunt.'® 


This might seem to have been drawn up expressly to bar the 
way to the possibility of such a cession as that under consideration, 
and Art. XXXI. of the treaty between Spain and the United 


Provinces speaks in terms equally uncompromising of the liberty 
of commerce ; it runs :— 


Sa Majesté s’engage de rétablir et de maintenir aprés la paix la naviga- 
tion et le commerce dans ces Indes dans la maniére que tout cela étoit 
pendant le régne du feu Roi Charles II et conformément aux loix fonda- 
mentales d’Espagne, qui défendent absolument 4 toutes les nations 
étrangéres l’entrée et le commerce dans ces Indes, et réservent l’un et 
l’autre uniquement aux Espagnols, sujets de sa-dite Majesté Catholique.'” 


The articles, however, of a great public treaty of peace cannot 
be taken to represent in their completeness the views of either of 
the contracting parties. They are the result of a compromise. 
The document which follows, containing as it does a communica- 
tion directly from his catholic majesty to the king of England, is of 
higher value as an exponent of Spanish policy, and derives addi- 
tional importance from its direct references to the elector ot 
Bavaria and its appeal to the treaty of Minster. 


Représentations du Roi d’Espagne contre la Compagnie d’Ostende, pré- 
sentées d Sa Majesté Britannique pur le Marquis Pozzo-Benno, le 
26 Avril 1719.'8 


Les Rois d’Espagne avoient autrefois le pouvoir, et ont été en posses- 
sion d’exclure de la navigation des Indes tous les sujets de leurs Etats, 

‘6 Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, viii., part 1, p. 395. 

™ Ibid. p. 481. 

'8 Rousset, Recweil, &c., ii. 76. I have ventured, from the value which attaches to 


it, to give this document in extenso. The recognition of the rights of the Dutch in 
the Indies under the treaty of Miinster is absolute. 
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excepté ceux d’Espagne. Par conséquent les habitants des Pais-Bas en 
étoient exclus, aussi bien que les autres. Les Rois d’Espagne ont main- 
tenu ce pouvoir dans les négotiations des Traitez de Paix ou de Tréve avec 
les Provinces-Unies. Enfin ces provinces y ont consenti par le Traité de 
Munster; de sorte que le partage des Indes étant réglé les deux parties 
étoient obligées de s’abstenir de naviguer dans leurs limites l’uneet l’autre. 
Il s’ensuit donc que les Provinces-Unies s’étant obligées de ne pas 
naviguer aux Indes d’Espagne, ont acquis en méme tems le droit d’exclure 
les sujets des Etats d’Espagne, comme aussi ceux des Pais-Bas Espagnols, 
de naviguer dans leurs limites. Les choses étant dans cet état lorsque les 
Pais-Bas Espagnols furent cédez 4 l’Electeur de Baviére, cette cession ne 
pouvait apporter aucune altération, ou préjudice aux droits des Provinces- 
Unies, parce qu’il n’y a pas d’apparence que |’intention du Roi d’Espagne 
fut de se priver de son droit, en laissant auxdits Pais-Bas cédez la liberté 
de naviguer aux Indes. 

La cession que le Roi de France fit aux Etats Généraux des Provinces- 
Unies, au nom du Roi d’Espagne, étoit sur le méme pied. La France 
s’étant engagée A faire céder les-dits Pais-Bas par |’Electeur de Baviére 
comme par les Etats Généraux en faveur de la maison d’Autriche, et 
cette cession n’ayant pas été faite directement mais par l’entremise des 
Etats Généraux, comme il paroit par le Traité de Paix entre la France et 
les Provinces-Unies, Art. IX, l’intention n’étoit pas de faire tort, en 
aucune maniére, auxdites Provinces- Unies, d’autant plus que par le méme 
Traité les Etats Généraux s’engageoient que la maison d’Autri¢he rem- 
pliroit les conditions qui étoient déja stipulées. [1 est évident que le Roi 
de France, s’interposant pour le Roi d’Espagne, son petit-fils et son 
allié, n’avoit pas intention de rien faire qui pit étre préjudiciable a 
l’Espagne, en faveur de la maison d’Autriche, avec laquelle il étoit alors 
en guerre. 

Outre tout cela, le 28 Art. dudit Traité fait assez voir que l’intention 
étoit que la navigation aux Indes demeurdt sur le méme pied qu’elle 
étoit auparavant. C’est ce qui prouve encore plus évidemment le Traité 
conclu depuis entre l’Espagne et les Provinces-Unies, par lequel Art. 30 
le Traité de Munster est posé pour base, plus particuliérement par le 38 
et le 84 Articles, par rapport aux Indes. 

Si aprés tout ce quia été représenté 4 Sa Majesté Impérialede la 
part des Etats Généraux des Provinces-Unies, secondez de la maniére la 
plus forte par les hauts alliez, la cession des Pais-Bas devroit étre con- 
firmée par l’Espagne, sans se réserver expressément le droit exclusif sur 
la navigation des Indes en général et sans exception, il s’ensuivroit que 
les Etats Généraux pourroient 4 juste titre demander satisfaction 4 
l’Espagne, pour avoir par l& fait une grande infraction au Traité de 
Munster ; outre que, se trouvant privez des effets dudit Traité, ils seroient 
dispensez de l’obligation réciproque de s’abstenir de la navigation des 
Indes d’ Espagne. 


The language of this despatch, taken in connexion with the 
engagements so recently entered into with Great Britain (Art. VIII.) 
and with the United Provinces (Art. XXXIII.), is so unmistakably 
clear as to the attitude of the Spanish government with regard to 
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the Indies that the statement that a piece of land was presented by 
the king of Spain to the elector of Bavaria on the coast of Guiana 
is simply incredible. Waiving altogether the question as to the 
rights of Spain to the territory lying to the west of the mouth of the 
Orinoco, such a cession, had it taken place, would have been con- 
trary to the most fundamental axioms of Spanish colonial policy. 
Philip V, even had he wished it, dared not thus have so glaringly 
infringed upon the jealously guarded privileges of his Castilian 
subjects, to whom alone the liberty of commerce with America 
belonged. This was expressly reserved by Philip II, when he handed 
over the sovereignty of the southern Netherlands to Albert and 
Isabella. In the act of cession (6 May 1598) the 8th article runs 
thus: Ne Archiducibus, aut illorum successoribus aut subditis 
unquam fas esset, navigationes et commercia exercere ad Indias 
Orientales aut Occidentales sub poena commissi et privationis illorum 
Provinciarum. 

This prohibition was repeated in the treaty of the twelve years’ 
truce in 1609, and some years later the cardinal infant Ferdinand, 
when governor of the Netherlands, tried ineffectually to obtain some 
relaxation of the restriction. Exactly a century after the accession 
of the archdukes, in 1698, a gleam of success for a few months 
attended the efforts of the elector of Bavaria to form a company for 
trading in the Indies and Guinea. His son was at that time the 
acknowledged heir to the throne of Spain; to himself had been 
assigned the succession to the sovereignty of the Netherlands, the 
guardianship of his son during minority, and the reversion of Spain 
and the Indies should that son die without heirs, and Maximilian 
Emanuel used all the influence which his position gave him to 
induce the feeble and dying Charles II to grant a charter" to the 
proposed company. The king assented, but the project came to 
nothing. The states-general strongly protested, and their goodwill 
was at that moment of too great importance for their enmity to be 
braved. Evidence of this is afforded by the publication of a secret 
treaty,?° supposed to have been concluded at Brussels, 28 Aug. 1698, 
by the agency of the Dutch envoy, Dyckvelt, between the elector and 
the states-general, in which the former agreed, in exchange for an 
undertaking on the part of their high mightinesses, to support 
Prince Ferdinand in obtaining the succession to the crown of Spain 
and the sovereignty of the southern Netherlands, to close the 
Flemish ports to foreign commerce, to give the Dutch the right of 
search over vessels passing from Ghent to Dendermonde, to with- 
draw the charter lately accorded for commerce in the Indies, and to 
promise that it should never be renewed. The elector was very 
angry at the publication of this document, whose genuineness he 
denied.. He went so far as to have it burnt by the public execu- 

1% Rousset, Recueil, &ce., iii. 56. 2 Printed in Lamberti, i. 115, 116. 
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tioner. Nevertheless one cannot but suspect that, even if the 
treaty as printed was a forgery, it at least reflected the current 
public opinion of the day upon Maximilian Emanuel’s character 
and policy, and was in no sense a mere effort of imaginative malice 
on the part of the forger. It is significant that there does not 
seem to have been an official denial on the part of the states-general, 
and the fact that the charter was dropped may almost be taken as 
a proof that some such understanding did take place, and on some 
such lines as those indicated above. 


8. A Possible Explanation of the Donation Story. 


The position of the elector of Bavaria in 1697-8 was one of no 
small anxiety and difficulty, and it was clearly his policy to con- 
ciliate to his claims all the various rival powers, and to endeavour 
beforehand to gain friends, and so make sure of support when the 
death of Charles II should at length open out to him the prospect 
of becoming (during his son’s long minority) the ruler of Spain, 
the Indies, and the Spanish Netherlands. Now the kingdom of 
Sweden, though still at the close of the seventeenth century occupy- 
ing a prominent place in the councils of Europe, stood committed to 
no definite line of action in the matter of the Spanish succession. The 
military genius of Gustavus Adolphus, aided by the statesmanship 
of Axel Oxenstierna, had raised the Swedish nation to greatness 
out of all proportion to the resources and population of the country, 
but the glamour of the famous achievements of the thirty years’ 
war had not yet faded from men’s minds, and the alliance of the 
northern kingdom was eagerly courted by its neighbours and 
counted as a weighty factor in the balance of power. This had 
just been shown in a remarkable manner during the difficult nego- 
tiations which led to the conclusion of the treaty of Ryswick in 
1697. During the struggle between France and the sea powers 
allied with Spain the government of Sweden had maintained a 
strict neutrality, to the great advantage of that country’s trade. 
Charles XI, under the guidance of the experienced and capable 
statesman Bengt Oxenstierna, inclined to the side of the allies, but 
there was a strong French party among the leading generals and 
councillors, who did their utmost to counteract the influence of the 
minister.”" The consequence was that the king of Sweden was 
placed in an exceptionally favourable position when, in 1697, he 
offered to act as mediator between the contending powers. His 
offer was accepted, a large house at Ryswick, in the vicinity of the 
Hague, appointed as the place of meeting for the congress, and 
Nicolas, Baron Lillienroth, the Swedish ambassador in Holland, as 
mediator. Charles XI died suddenly just as the arrangements were 
completed (5 April), but the regency at once expressed a wish that 
*! Sveriges Storhetstid (Veibull and Hojer), pp. 507-14. 
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this should cause no alteration or delay in the opening of the 
congress, which took place on 9 May. Lillienroth, in a coach and 
six, headed the procession from the Hague to Ryswick, and he was 
followed by the baron von Preilmeyer, ambassador of the elector of 
Bavaria.” s 

The Swedish mediator was a man of statesmanlike capacity, 
singularly well fitted to discharge the arduous and delicate duties 
he had undertaken, and it was mainly through his untiring efforts 
and diplomatic courtesy and skill that the congress at length was 
brought to a successful issue. It was not until 10 Sept. that the 
different treaties of peace were signed, so that for six months 
Lillienroth and the government, whose representative he was, were 
persons whose goodwill and good offices it was the aim of all the 
various powers to gain for the promotion of their particular interests. 
The regency in Sweden was known to be split up into two factions, 
intrigue was rife at Stockholm, and no means were spared by the 
different ambassadors resident at the Swedish court to win over the 
influence of the newly formed government to their side. Among 
those not the least interested was the elector of Bavaria. The 
stake at issue in his case was enormous, his power of supporting 
his pretensions exceedingly small. Before the peace congress 
actually met we find him urging Lillienroth to exert his influence 
to bring about an armistice, and we have seen that the Bavarian 
envoy followed the Swedish plenipotentiary in the procession to 
Ryswick at the opening ceremony of the congress, and it may be 
held as quite certain that during the six months of tedious negotia- 
tions there was a frequent interchange of views between them. 
What can be more likely, then, than the supposition that the 
elector at this critical moment in his fortunes promised, or even 
actually undertook to purchase, Swedish support by a cession of a 
strip of territory on the Guiana coast, which, as he probably knew, 
lay outside of Spanish jurisdiction, and at the same time had never 
been settled by the Dutch ?* We have already seen, in the case 
of the repudiated treaty of 28 Aug. 1698, that public opinion 
believed that the elector would not scruple to sacrifice both the 
territorial and commercial rights of his future subjects in order to 
smooth his way in obtaining the sovereignty over them, and there 
can be little doubt that public opinion judged correctly. In thus 
courting the Swedish alliance Maximilian Emanuel would but 
have been following in the footsteps of all his neighbours. The 


= Actes de la Paix de Ryswick, i. 351-4. 

*3 Carlson, Gesch. Schwedens, vi. 6: ‘ Unterdessen arbeiteten beide Theile 
darauf hin, durch ihre Gesandten in Stockholm die dortige neue Regierung zu ihrer 
Gunsten zu stiirmen.’ 


** Actes de la Paix de Ryswick, i. 33. 
* "The Dutch had a post at the mouth of the Barima. 
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year 1698 was indeed the annus mirabilis of Swedish diplomacy.” 
It seems scarcely credible to read that Sweden concluded a treaty 
of alliance with the United Provinces in February, a triple con- 
vention with England and the United Provinces in May, a treaty 
of alliance with France in July, with the emperor in August, and 
likewise in the same year treaties with Liineburg, Brandenburg, 
and Denmark. Yet so it stands recorded, and while thus grasping 
the hands of all the contending powers at thé same time it seems 
searcely likely that that of the elector of Bavaria, at the moment 
. when the succession to the Spanish throne had by the consent of 
Europe been settled on his house, would be rejected. Possibly a 
search in the Swedish archives, among the despatches of Lillienroth, 
might reveal that some such secret arrangement as that referred to 
by Captain Brander may have been under discussion, and even 
drawn up, but that its consummation was of necessity abruptly 
terminated by the death of the electoral prince. 


4. Is there any Historical Basis for the alleged Swedish Claim ? 


The questions of a testamentary disposition in favour of his 
sovereign by a Swedish grantee, of a cession by the king of Spain 
to the elector of Bavaria, and of a donation by the said elector to 
the king of Sweden having been successively considered and dis- 
posed of, the further inquiry naturally suggests itself, Is there any 
historical basis to the alleged Swedish claim in the Barima district ? 
The answer to this is by no means simple or easy, but it is to be 
found, if anywhere, in an examination of that network of trade 
relations which so closely bound together the Dutch republic and 
the Scandinavian kingdom during that century when each of them 
attained to the height of its greatness, in order to discover, if pos- 
sible, among the many threads that formed it, the particular one 
of which we are in search. Now, as this remarkable connexion 
between the two countries was in the main due to the initiative of 
Gustavus Adolphus, it is to his reign that we must first turn our 
attention. 

Perhaps nothing was more striking in the administration of 
Gustavus Adolphus than his ceaseless and untiring efforts to 
develop the industries and extend the commerce of his naturally 
poor country. These efforts were attended by no small measure of 
success, and chiefly because this great ruler was not ashamed to 
avail himself to the utmost of the resources of Dutch capital and 
Dutch mercantile enterprise. The chief wealth of Sweden lay in 
her unrivalled copver and iron mines, but it was not until these 


6 Carlson, Gesch. Schwedens, vi. 57: ‘ Das merkwiirdige war, dass in fast allen 
diesen Verhandlungen es Schweden war, das umworben wurde, ohne dass es selbst in 
dieser Richtung etwas gethan hiitte.’ Ibid. vi. 56: ‘ Schweden hatte also die 
vortheilhaftigste Stellung ; von allen Seiten wurde das Biindniss mit ihm gesucht.’ 
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came under the control of Louis de Geer, a great Amsterdam 
merchant, to whom the king was indebted for financial help, that 
they became really productive.” De Geer, with the assistance of 
his countryman and relative Willem de Besche, brought into 
Sweden a colony of Walloon artisans, introduced new and improved 
methods of mining and forging, so that in the course of a very few 
years his factories at Finspong, Norképing, Nykoping, and Dan- 
wick supplied the whole of Europe with artillery and weapons of 
war. And as it was with the mining industry so was it with 
commerce generally. Every town in Sweden was full of Dutch 
factors, and the carrying trade was almost entirely in Dutch hands. 
In the year 1645, while the Sound was patrolled by a Dutch 
squadron under Admiral de With,” a register was kept of the 
vessels which passed in and out between 19 June and 16 Nov. 
The total amounted to 1,035, and of these there were only 49 
which did not sail under the flag of the republic. A little earlier, 
1627-1632, the number of ships which went through the Sound 
from Swedish harbours is given as 1,236 Dutch and 295 Swedish, 
but the bulk of the latter were owned by Batavo-Swedes,” i.e. 
Netherlanders settled in Sweden, and were manned by Dutchmen. 
This being so it is not a matter of surprise that those who had 
thus obtained something like commercial control in Sweden should, 
like the shrewd men of business that they were, have endeavoured 
to make the most of their advantages. The Dutch East and ‘West 
India Companies were during the last decade of Gustavus 
Adolphus’s reign in the full tide of their early success, but they 
were strictly monopolies, and there were not wanting in Amsterdam 
and other trading centres in the Netherlands plenty of enterprising 
merchants and shipowners not themselves shareholders, but jealous 
of those who were, eager to participate in their profits, and not 
particularly scrupulous as to the means. Money-making was the 
ruling passion of the Dutchman of those days, and at times was 
even stronger than his patriotism.” 

27 For an account of Louis de Geer in Sweden see the writer’s article in 
the Eneiisn Histroricau Review, October 1891. 

** Kernkamp, De Sleutels van de Sont, pp. 259-79. 

* ‘Cronholm, Gustaf IT Adolf, iv. 295. 

%® Kernkamp, Regeeringe van Amsterdam, Inleiding, pp. cci-ccii: ‘Tot de vele 
ongeoorloofde middelen, waardoor Hollandsche kooplieden in de zeventiende eeuw 
winst behaalden, behoorde ook de concurrentie tegen de twee groote Compagnien. 
Hoewell de Oost- en West Indische Compagnie door haar Octrooi gewaarborgd schenen 
te zijn tegen mededinging van landgenooten bleef deze niet achterwege, maar dekte 
zich met het masker van buitenlandsche ondernemingen. De West Indische 
Compagnie heeft een tijd lang te kampen met de concurrentie van de Zweedsch- 
Afrikaansche Compagnie, opgericht door den bekenden koopman, Lodewijk de Geer 
en voortgezet door zijne zonen. Of de vader de voor de Kust van Guinea bestemde 
schepen in Zweden heeft bemand en uitgerust, zij daargelaten; in elk geval deden 


zijne zoons het niet, maar maakten de onderneming tot een zuiver Amsterdamsche, 
die zich verschool achter den Zweedschen naam.’ 
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Thus it was with the celebrated Willem Usselinex, the founder 
of the Dutch West India Company, who, fancying himself slighted, 
and his efforts not sufficiently rewarded by the directors, turned 
himself to Gustavus Adolphus. The arguments by which, between 
the years 1624-7, he succeeded in inducing that king to set on 
foot his South Sea Company * (Sdderssjékompagnie) may be found 
in a volume entitled ‘ Argonautica Gustaviana.’ * One of the prin- 
cipal arguments insisted upon by Usselincx was that the Swedish 
monarch had as good a right as Philip IV to unoccupied lands in 
America, and that there was no lack of such unappropriated 
territory.** Now there are a number of reasons why, among the 
lands which would offer themselves to the mind of its founder as a 
special field of prospective operations to the Sdderssjékompagnie, 
that of the district lying to the west of the Orinoco should have 
occupied a prominent position. The first is that Swedish commerce 
being so largely in the hands of Dutchmen, these would naturally 
fix their attention on those’ parts where their countrymen had 
colonies. Asan historical fact we know that such wasthe case. In 
1631 a Swedish colony was planted on the Delaware, side by side 
with the Dutch colony of New Netherland; it was named New 
Sweden, and attained a certain degree of prosperity.* Similarly in 
the case of De Geer’s Swedish-African Company in 1649, the Swedish 
settlements were planted down in the very midst of the Dutch forts 
and trading posts on the Guinea coast, a proceeding which led to a 
long and acrimonious dispute with the Dutch West India Company. 
It would only be natural, therefore, to suppose that a like attraction 
would draw the attention of the Batavo-Swedes to that same 
company’s establishments on the coast of Guiana. And there was a 
second and very special reason why it should have been turned in 
this particular direction. 

The voyage of Abraham Cabelliau, as commies-general,® on the 
ship ‘ Zeeridder,’ under Skipper Jacob Cornelisz, in the year 1598, 
along the coast of Guiana, as described by himself, is well known to 
all who have studied the early history of that region. This ship 
and its mate, the ‘Jonas,’ visited and explored the whole coast, in 
company with two ships from Amsterdam, the ‘Great and Little 


%! Privileges were granted for twelve years from 1 May 1627. 

* Franckfurt zum (sic) Main, 1653. 

% « Etliche (Linder) noch unbewohnt, und gar viel die noch nit recht bekant oder 
offenbahr worden welches darauso gnugsam erscheint dass in America allein viel 
tausendt Meiler Landes dahin kein Spanier niemals kommen; die doch eehr bequem 
zur allerhand negotiationen,’ &c. (Arg. Gust. p.1.) On this subject there is a passage, 
too long to quote, beginning, ‘ Americam betreffend seynd in der Theil noch viel 
frye Linder,’ &c. (Arg. Gust. p. ii.) 

* C. T. Ohner, Kolonien Nya Sveriges Grundliggning, 1637-42; C. Sprinehorn, 
Kolonien Nya Sveriges Historia, in Silfverstolpe’s Historiskt Bibliotek. 

% Clerk and bookkeeper. 
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Sphera Mundi,’ under Skippers Jan Cornelisz van Leyen and 
Adriaen Reyndertssoen, whom they had encountered in the Carib- 
bean Sea, sailing to ‘the land of Guiana, in the kingdom of Peru.’ 
This Jan van Leyen, it is interesting to note in this connexion, had 
in the previous year, at the instigation of William Usselinex, -set on 
foot a small company * at Amsterdam for trading in the West Indies. 
Cabelliau mentions that the expedition had not time to enter the 
rivers Berbice, Abary, Mahaicony, Mahaica, Demerara, Essequibo, 
Pomeroon, Moruca, and Waini, which, however, he saw and noted 
as they coasted along, but in the Orinoco, which was ascended as 
far as the river Caroni, and in the Barima and Amacoura they 
bartered and traded. Up the Orinoco efforts were made to find the 
gold mines, as described by Sir Walter Raleigh, and although none 
were found the writer records his opinion : ‘There is up the river 
for certain much gold in the realm of Guiana, for so the Indians 
from there, as also those Indians present with us, likewise the 
Spaniards themselves, tell us.’ 

This narrative of his voyage is all that is known to us of 
Cabelliau from Dutch sources, but he reappears, a few years after 
his return to Holland, in 1599,* unless in the face of the strongest 
probability our assumption be wrong, in the Swedish annals. In 
1604 Charles IX of Sweden, wishing to have a Dutch settlement in 
the new town of Goteborg, that he was building at Elfsborg, sent a 
Dutch seafarer,** named Cornelius Corneliszoon,®” who had obtained 
his confidence, to Amsterdam to enter into communication with 
some person there suitable for carrying out his project. Cornelis- 
zoon went to a merchant named Abraham Cabelliau, who seems to 
have at once undertaken to do what was asked of him. He set out 
for Sweden, but did not finally settle in what was to become his 
adopted country till 1609, meanwhile doing his utmost to further 
its trade interests by the establishment of a Swedish company at 
Amsterdam. After 1609 he appears to have taken up his perma- 
nent residence in Géteborg, where for a long succession of years he 
occupied the post of burgomaster, and became a trusted councillor 
to Gustavus Adolphus*® and Axel Oxenstierna. Their confidence 
in him was early shown by his appointment, in 1611, to the import- 


%6 Vide Berg’s article in De Gids, 1848, p. 527. 

* The date on Cabelliau’s tomb in the Riddarholms Kyrka in Stockholm, 1571, 
can still be made out as the year of his birth, so that he would be in his twenty- 
eighth year when coasting along Guiana. 

%8 This appears from a letter of Charles, June 4, 1601. I am indebted for the 
Swedish sources of information about Abraham Cabelliau to the kindness of Professor 
C. G. Styffe, of Stockholm. 

% Possibly a relative of the skipper of the ‘ Zeeridder,’ Jacob Corneliszoon. 

In 1616 Gustavus Adolphus fell in love with Cabelliau’s daughter Margaret, 
who became by him the moiher of a son, known to history as Count Gustaf Gustafson 


of Wasaborg. 
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ant offices of director-general of the Persian Company and director- 
general of Swedish fisheries. Through his influence fresh privi- 
leges were conferred upon Goteborg in 1619, and Hollanders were 
encouraged to settle there in greater numbers, and to such an 
extent that in a short time the Swedish port became, alike in 
speech, appearance, and manners, a Dutch town. In 1623 a more 
striking mark of the royal favour awaited him. In recognition of 
his proved abilities he was made general bookkeeper to the crown, 
and during six years, at a time when a heavy strain was being 
placed on the resources of Sweden, discharged his functions to the 
great financial advantage of the state. Then, in 1629, the director- 
generalship of the Shipping Company was bestowed upon him, and 
in the following year—and this is the point of special interest to us 
—the active management *! of the lately established Séderssjékom- 
pagnie was placed in his hands. 

This company, erected, as we have seen, through the representa- 
tions and persuasive arguments of William Usselinex, setting forth 
the advantages to be obtained by colonising unoccupied territories 
in the West Indies, was unsuccessful, partly through want of 
capital, partly through the losses it sustained at the hands of 
Spanish privateers, losses for which the angry shareholders tried to 
make the directors responsible, but chiefly owing to the drain upon 
Sweden of the thirty years’ war and to the death of the king. Up to 
the time of Cabelliau’s death, in 1645, the company was, however, 
still surviving, and during the sixteen years of his directorship 
several vessels “? are known to have carried on trade with America, 
but the voyages were chiefly to the new Swedish settlement on the 
Delaware, and the scheme of founding a colony in the West Indies 
proper seems never to have been found practicable, probably owing 
to the naval power of Spain in the Caribbean sea.** Whether or 
no the director-general of the South Sea Company made any actual 
attempt to open out to Swedish enterprise that district of the 
Barima which the narrator of the voyage of the ‘ Zeeridder’ had 
described as being so rich in gold, the scanty records do not tell us. 
It is remarkable, however, that even in his youth the commies- 
general had expressed at the sume time his wish to effect something 
in those parts ‘ for the profit and advantage of the land,’ and also 
his opinion that for ‘ trading people nothing good could come from 


" On 18 Feb. 163 Cabelliau obtained the royal commission appointing him 
commissarius and general director of the South Sea Company, and on 21 May 1630 
a separate commission for immediately collecting the inscribed subscriptions to the 
company. Both commissions may be found in Stiernman’s Commerce Fbrfattningar, 
&e., i. 988, 989. 

* The names of the ‘ Calmare Nyckels,’ ‘ Svarta Hunden,’ ‘ Faman,’ and ‘ Charitas’ 
may be found in balance-sheets in the royal archives. 

‘S Owing to the Dutch conquests in Brazil, several powerful expeditions left Spain 
for the Indies at this period. 
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it unless considerable forces were prepared for attacking the 
Spaniards.’“* Want of funds for such provision was, no doubt, the 
rock on which the schemes of Cabelliau in later years suffered ship- 
wreck. It is worth mentioning, however, that within living memory 
a tradition still existed in Sweden that a settlement near the Orinoco 
in Queen Christina’s time was attempted and failed.** Probability 
is against it, for it is scarcely possible that an expedition on how- 
ever small a scale could have left the Swedish shores for Guiana 
without leaving any trace upon the records of the time, but that 
an expedition on a large scale was actually planned by the great 
Gustavus himself for the seizure of territory in the Spanish West 
Indies by force of arms testimony of a rather remarkable kind can 
be produced. At the very time when the South Sea Company came 
into existence, and the influence of Usselinecx and Cabelliau was 
strong with him, a document, to be found in the Clarendon State 
Papers,“ proves that the Swedish king gave his sanction to a scheme 
of colonial conquest. It comes as the sequel to a narrative which 
itself is a curious appendage to the already sufficiently curious story 
of the visit of Prince Charles and the duke of Buckingham to the 
Spanish court in 1623. The narrative is headed ‘The Secret 
Discourse which Don Fenyn, a Spanish Secretary, made to the 
Duke of Buckingham in 1623.’ This Don Fenyn had been, so he 
told the English duke, for thirty years a traveller in the golden 
parts of the world, and he had informed the king of Spain and 
his favourite, the conde duke of Olivares, 
that there are men who produce a great store of gold without working for 
the same in the mines, and that their hatred is so great against the 
Spaniards that they could never be brought to discover the secret to them 
. and that they are besotted with a prediction that there shall come a 
nation unto them with flaxen hair, white complexions, and grey eyes, and 
shall govern them. 


If there were any doubt that this description applied to the 
Caribs of Western Guiana, it would be removed by the statement 
‘that lately an English knight, Sir Walter Raleigh, had en- 
deavoured to put himself into a condition to attain unto those 
parts.’ Don Fenyn further said that as ‘the king and his favour- 
ites did not keep their promises he withdrew from their service, 
and offered himself to the English nation,’ and he proceeded to 


‘4! ¢Tch wenschte tselfde te helpen doen, alst tot proffyt ende vorderinghe van tlant 
mochte geschieden ende succederen.’ ‘Maer voor luyden hen bemoeyende met 
coopmanshappen en ist tselfde nyet wel doenlick om daer yet goets van te verwachten, 
ten waere dat daer toe eenighe merckelicke fortsen beneyd waren om de Spagnierden 
aen te tasten’ (Netscher, Gesch. van Essequebo, Demerary en Berbice, p. 35). 

48 Nya Sverige i Sidra America (Stockholm, 1841), p.7. ‘ Sannolikt iigde Sverige 
eller Svencka unders&tor, under Drottning Christinastid, en jordstriicka niira intill 
floden Orinoko, hvilken de forstor emigranterne gif namnet Nya Sverige.’ 

46 Vol. i. p. 14. 
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point out how exposed the Spanish Indies, Jamaica, St. Domingo, 
and the Plate fleet lay to hostile attack. His representations had 
the effect of firing Buckingham’s imagination with dreams of 
wealth and dominion in the golden lands of the west, and at the 
expense of the Spaniards, whom he regarded as having slighted 
him. And it was to the king of Sweden that he turned himself for 
the realisation of his plans. An examination of the Oxenstierna 
correspondence *’ brings before us the fact that Gustavus Adolphus 
at this time was making earnest endeavours to secure the interven- 
tion of the prince of Wales on bebalf of his brother-in-law the 
exiled king of Bohemia, and the active assistance of England to 
the protestant cause. James I was old and infirm, and the duke 
of Buckingham, whose influence over the son was perhaps even 
more omnipotent than it had been over the father, had stirred up 
Charles to avenge the rebuff he had received at Madrid by moving 
his father to declare war on Spain. At this period, and for many 
years past, very close relations had been maintained between the 
English and Swedish kings by the agency of Sir James Spence, 
who succeeded in winning in a remarkable way the confidence of 
both. Spence had been first sent as English ambassador to 
Sweden in 1612, and during the decade we are considering he seems 
to have acted alternately as envoy to both monarchs, being now 
sent to James on a mission from Gustavus, and then back again 
from London on a mission to Stockholm or the Swedish camp. 
He was particularly active in the year 1624,** hurrying backwards 
and forwards in his efforts to raise subsidies for the cause of the 
winter king. He was in London in the following year, 1625, when 
Gabriel Gustafsen Oxenstierna, the chancellor’s brother, was 
despatched as envoy extraordinary to congratulate King Charles on 
his accession. On his arrival in England Oxenstierna reported :— 
‘ Spence have I found here before me, who has attended to me with 
very great zeal. He is also in great regard, and has pretty good 
access to the king. . . . The duke of Buckingham is quite in his 
former favour, and rules everything according to his will;’ and 
again, ‘I consider that I have so well disposed Buckingham that, so 
long as he is in any power, he will give his good offices in favour of 
our king and state.” God grant it may not be needed.’ 

Here clearly was the time when by the help of Spence and the 
presence of Oxenstierna’s brother Buckingham had the opportunity 
of bargaining with the Swedish king, and the knowledge we possess 

" Rikskansleren Axel Oxenstiernas Skrifter och Brefvexling, now in course of 
publication ; ten volumes have already appeared. 

8 Oxenstiernas Brefverling. Forra Afdelingen. Band ii. 1606-1624. Stockholm, 


1896. Nos. 411, 423, 427, 429, 431, 433, 435, 437, 439 all relate to Spence’s missions 
in 1624. 


” Oxenstiernas Brefvexling. Gabriel Gustafsen Oxenstiernas bref., 1611-40, 
no. 75. 
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as to his character will lead us to infer that it was now that 
Fenyn’s information was utilised with the object of obtaining, 
should circumstances render his position in England too dangerous, 
a refuge in a principality across the seas under the Swedish flag. 
The need soon arose. Already unpopular, the disastrous fate of 
the expedition, led by himself in person, to relieve Rochelle, 
rendered Buckingham odious to the English people. In the 
autumn of 1627 he knew that the king’s financial difficulties would 
compel him to summon a parliament for the following year, and 
that the meeting of parliament would mean his own impeachment. 
At this very time, the autumn of 1627, the trusty Spence had been 
sent, as special envoy of King Charles, to carry the order of the 
Garter to Gustavus Adolphus, from whom in the following spring 
he received a patent of Swedish nobility, and finally entered the 
Swedish service. There can be little doubt that the duke utilised 
this mission to make, through the medium of his friend, definite 
proposals to the Swedish king, the result of which was the contract 
signed and sealed on 8 March 1628, a translation of which, from 
the Latin, is to be found in the Clarendon State Papers.” In this 
agreement the king undertook to assist Buckingham to conquer for 
himself a principality in the Spanish West Indies, on condition 
that the king of Sweden was permanently represented by an 
agent and two assistants at his court, who were to see that the 


king received duly a tenth part of the profits. The contract con- 
cludes as follows :— 


We shall never treat of peace with the emperor, nor with the king 
of Spain, that shall or may cause any inconveniency to the said duke, 
touching the possessing the said treasures, mines, and territories afore- 
said. We will defend our said cousin against all puritans which, from 
the Barbadoes or other places, could prejudiciate him when he shall have 
conquered these territories from the king of Spain. We shall furnish 
him with four thousand foot and six men-of-war, each of five hundred 


ton, with cannon and munitions, and they shall be paid out of the re- 
venues of the territories and gold mines. 


Whether the duke really meant to turn adventurer we shall 
never know, for on 23 Aug. 1628 his schemes of self-aggrandise- 
ment were suddenly terminated by the knife of the assassin, but it 
is safe to say that his character lacked the grit for carrying out 
such a daring enterprise with success. That Gustavus Adolphus 
was in earnest there can be no doubt. The founding of the South 
Sea Company and the commission to Buckingham were parts of a 
settled policy. His energies were for a while diverted into another 
direction by the stress of the war in Germany, but it is not too 
much to say that had the Swedish monarch lived to dictate peace 


* Vol. i.p.15: ‘A true copy of a contract which hath been,made between Gustavus 
Adolphus and the duke of Buckingham.’ 
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in Vienna he would have tried to turn his dreams of colonial ex- 
pansion into realised fact. Yet, though at the very noontide of his 
glory the hero king flung away his priceless life upon the field of 
Liutzen, the afterglow of that dazzling career spread itself over the 
next hundred years of Swedish history. The memory of the 
mighty deeds, the tradition of the far-reaching projects of the great 
Gustavus grew into a legend, and entwined itself round the hearts 
of the Swedish people, and inspired them to maintain, in spite of 
poverty and a sparse population, that high position among the 
nations which they owed to their past achievements. 

The spirit and the work of Gustavus did not die with him, for 
as far as he was able to do so, under the altered circumstances, 
Axel Oxenstierna, who had for many years already been the alter 
ego of his master, faithfully carried out the policy with which he 
had been so long associated. Notably was this the case with 
regard to the employment of Dutch capital, Dutch commercial 
enterprise, and Dutch financial and industrial skill in the service 
of the state. With Louis de Geer in particular he became closely 
allied, both by personal friendship and by marriage connexion, and 
in 1647 he not only assisted De Geer in establishing a Swedish- 
African company for trading on the coast of Guinea, but himself 
became a shareholder. The history of this company, which, 
though nominally Swedish, was from the first practically Dutch, is 
most instructive, and throws a volume of light upon the (so-called) 
Swedish revival of interest at the close of the third decade of the 
eighteenth century in the western borderland of the Dutch colony 
of Essequibo. During the lifetime of the founder *' it is possible 
that, although the forts and factories established by the Swedes on 
the Guinea coast were in close proximity to those of the Dutch, 
and erected in territory which the Dutch West India Company 
regarded as their own domain, the vessels employed were at least 
owned by Swedish subjects. But on his death his sons were less 
scrupulous. Not only did they boldly intrude, in spite of strong 
remonstrances, into the Dutch West India Company’s sphere, but 
they gradually turned their own into a purely Amsterdam company 
concealed beneath a Swedish name. Like the De Geers, Cabelliau 
and others, the principal Dutch settlers in Sweden were originally 
almost all Amsterdam merchants, and frequently kept up the 
home connexion, even after becoming naturalised Swedish subjects, 
and they no doubt thought they were doing a clever stroke of 
business by using their double nationality as a cloak for making 
profit at the cost of the favoured shareholders of the great chartered 
companies. Not till 1667 were the injuries suffered by the Dutch com- 
pany in Africa finally compensated by a payment from Sweden.*? 

5" Louis de Geer died in 1652. 
5%? See an interesting article by Mr. de Roever in Oud-Holland, vii. 195-222, 
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Throughout the second half of the seventeenth century, besides 
the large Dutch colony who were permanently settled in Sweden, 
and had practically become Swedes in feeling as well as in name, 
fresh bodies of emigrants from the United Provinces continued to 
find the Scandinavian kingdom specially attractive. Nor is it to 
be wondered at when we remember that they were going to a 
country where the trade was in Dutch hands, the ships were 
manned with Dutch crews, and the chief port, Goteborg, 
remained in character a Dutch town. In a letter to Johan 
Meerman, dated 18 Nov. 1667, John de Witt complains that, 
despite strong prohibitions forbidding them to do so, inhabitants 
of the United Provinces continued to serve on Swedish merchant- 
men, and whole families to transport themselves to Sweden or 
under Swedish rule.** Such was the state of things at the time 
of the Triple Alliance, and so it continued to be. Charles XI 
during his long reign devoted special attention to the internal 
development of his kingdom, and in doing so relied mainly upon 
his subjects of Dutch descent. One of his most trusted advisers 
in commercial matters was Louis Fabricius,a Dutchman. Among 
other schemes the king endeavoured to re-establish trade relations 
with Persia, on the lines of the company of which Abraham 
Cabelliau was director-general in 1624, and as a proof of the man’s 
long-continued influence it is sufficient to mention that Fabricius 
was sent as special envoy to Teheran in 1679, and again in 1683 
and 1697. The Dutch settlers may, in fact, be said to have ex- 
ploited the commerce of Sweden to their own signal advantage, as 
well as to the benefit of that state, for a period of time that from 
first to last extended over more than a century. Their most 
dangerous rivals and competitors were their own countrymen in 
Holland. Hence arose constant jealousies and friction. The 
Batavo-Swedes wished to keep at one and the same time their own 
markets to themselves, and also to have a share in the world 
commerce of the mother country. This was the meaning of the 
decree of Charles XI, in 1695, forbidding foreign trading factors to 
take up their residence in Swedish towns unless they paid a tax, a 
decree which the states-general did their utmost to get repealed, 
even going so far in 1697 as to allow their envoy Heckeren to 
leave Stockholm, but without avail. During the stormy reign of 































































































































‘Twee Concurrenten van de eerste West Indische Compagnie.’ The second rival was 
Danish. A certain official of the Swedish company, by name Caerloff, being offended 
at his employers, transferred his services to the king of Denmark, and with his consent 
erected a Danish-African company in 1662, which also had its headquarters at 
Amsterdam. 

53 De Witt’s Brieven, iv. 533. 

54 Tt will be noted that this was the precise date when the question of a cession of 
territory on the Barima from the elector of Bavaria would have been under 
discussion. 
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Charles XII men’s thoughts were but little occupied with the arts 
of peace, but with the accession of Frederick of Hesse-Cassel*® to 
the throne in 1718, who had himself been a general in the Dutch 
service, and had learnt in Holland the value of commerce as the basis 
of natural strength and prosperity, the government began steadily 
to devote its attention to the encouragement of trade. In this lay 
the hope of restoring the fortunes of the country, which had been 
almost ruined by a succession of costly wars. An important step in 
this direction was taken in 1724. Finding that the carrying trade 
was almost entirely in the hands of Hollanders, a royal order 
was issued in that year, similar in character and aim to Cromwell’s 
famous Navigation Act, forbidding, on pain of confiscation of ship 
and, cargo, all foreigners to bring any other goods, whether on 
their own or hired ships, into the country, save the products of 
their own land or colonies. It was a severe blow to the Dutch 
shipping interest, and the states-general retaliated in 1728 by 
issuing a similar decree against the subjects of the Swedish 
crown. But Frederick was not content with negative measures ; 
he wished to share in the traffic of the Indies, and making use of 
a certain Josias van Asperen, a merchant of Amsterdam,” as his 
intermediary, he issued a charter, dated 14 June 1731, to the 
shipowners Henri Konig & Co., for trading in the eastern seas. 
In vain did the states protest, and even seize a Swedish vessel 
returning from China in the Straits of Sonda. The king persisted 
in his purpose, and the staves could only reply by a decree strictly 
forbidding any inhabitants of the United Provinces to take shares 
in foreign companies. 

It was at this juncture, while the Dutch East India Company 
was strenuously contending that the Swedish king had no right to 
infringe its exclusive rights under the treaty of Munster to trade 
in land lying to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, that we 
read in Essequibo records of the intention of the Swedes to establish 
a colony on the Barima. It is far from surprising that this should 
be so. The Dutch West India Company had passed through 
many vicissitudes of fortune, and the loss of Brazil and New 
Netherland had largely diminished its sphere of operations, but the 
dreams of an Eldorado to be found on the eastern shore of the 
Orinoco had not yet died out, and such were especially likely to 
linger on in the town which had been built and organised by 
Abraham Cabelliau. It was only natural, at a time when trade 
expansion across the ocean was being sought, that the unfor- 


% In right of his wife, Ulrica Eleonora, sister of Charles XII. 

5° Groot Placaet Boek, vi. deel, 268 bl. 

5° Wagenaar, Vaderlandsche Historie, xviii. 63 and 64. Again an Amsterdam 
merchant preferred profit to patriotism. He was tried for felony. 

55 Rousset, Recueil, &c., iii. 343-65. 
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gotten tradition of the projects of Gustavus, kept alive perhaps and 
strengthened by the more recent remembrance of negotiations on 
the subject with the elector of Bavaria, should have stimulated the 
Dutch population of Goéteborg (abetted, no doubt, as on other 
occasions, by merchants of Amsterdam) to see in the Zeeland 
chamber’s monopoly over the Essequibo and its dependent districts 
an opportunity of using their Swedish nationality to profitable 
purpose. 

The Swedes of Hermanus Gelskerke’s despatches,” if the pre- 
cedents of the Swedish-African, the Danish-African, and Swedish- 
East India Companies (to quote only prominent instances ®) can 
be safely followed in the present case, would be men mostly or 
entirely of Dutch descent, either naturalised in Sweden or at least 
living and having their trade interests in Goteborg. The originator 
of the rumour, which the Dutch commandeur reported to his 
principals, was a certain skipper, Laurens Brander by name, who 
had visited the Essequibo in his ship ‘ De Fortuyn’ from Géteborg 
in 1727. ‘The fact that. the names of both skipper and ship are 
Dutch, and that the vessel hailed from Gdoteborg, afford just the 
necessary piece of evidence to clench the conclusion. I have no 
hesitation in saying that here we have simply one more instance 
of Dutchmen abroad stealing a march upon Dutchmen at home, 
and trying to make profit at their expense. It was probably a 
private enterprise, connived at perhaps and indirectly supported by 
the Swedish government, but without any actual sanction of the 
authorities.®! 

That these Batavo-Swedes should have been prospecting in the 
Barima district in 1734 may therefore be taken as indicating— 

(1) That they regarded that district as lying within the West 
India Company’s monopoly. 

(2) That they informed themselves that they were not likely to 
meet with armed resistance. 

(3) That they hoped that, if once in possession, the Essequibo 
government might acquiesce in their presence, as an additional 
security against Spanish aggression. 

Grorce Epuunpson. 

5° 5 April 1732, 8 June 1734. 

*® How unscrupulous Dutch skippers could be is weil shown in the following 
statement from Cronholm’s Gustaf II Adolf, p. 65: ‘ Hollindska fartyg anlépo 
Géteborg, med stycke gods, och med sin hembygds varor, och sedan tullan der var 
erlagd, seglade till Spanien under Géteborgares namn och frihet.’ 

*! Had any charter or royal commission heen granted, it is quite certain that such 


would have been found in Stiernman’s Commerce Firfattningar. There is, however, 
no mention of Guiana or the Barima in that standard work. 
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Notes and Documents 


THE ENGLISH BOROUGHS IN THE REIGN OF JOHN. 


Ir one were to follow Mr. Seebohm’s method and argue backwards, 
from the known to the unknown, it would perhaps be better to begin 
with Mrs. Green’s book, and choose the fourteenth century for a 
first attempt at investigating the vexed questions of borough 
history ; but the fact that the Charter, Patent, and Close Rolls of 
King John are all printed and available in many libraries points out 
that reign as being especially suited for study. 

What is a borough? Sir F. Pollock and Professor Maitland 
define ' the burgus as a mass of franchises, or a place endowed with 
a mass of franchises, or a group or body of men, a community or 
corporation enjoying a mass of franchises, and they further proceed 
to point out that the most usual of these franchises in the reign of 
Edward I fall within one or another of eight distinct groups.+ Let 
us then, without adopting this definition as final, begin our study 
by analysing the franchises granted by the various borough 
charters contained in King John’s Charter Rolls, and thus obtain 
some knowledge of the various privileges possessed by the burgesses 
of English boroughs at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
According to my reckoning sixty-six charters relating to fifty-two 
English boroughs, and four granted to one Scotch and three Irish 
boroughs, are printed in the Charter Rolls, while from other 
sources we learn of four other charters granted by King John. 
(This calculation omits John’s charters to London.) 

Thirteen charters contain a clause threatening a penalty of 101. 
against any person infringing them; the charters to Andover, 
Cambridge, Dover, Exeter, Ipswich, Lynn, Nottingham,’ Sandwich, 
Salisbury, Wilton, Rye and Winchelsea, Yarmouth, and York are 
thus safeguarded. But who was to sue for the penalty, the 
aggrieved burgess or the community ? 

Six of these charters create the towns to which they are granted 
—Bridgwater, Chesterfield, Helston, Dunwich, Lynn, and Yarmouth 
—into liberi burgi, and the Dunwich charter goes on to specify 
that the town shall be henceforth represented before the justices in 
eyre by twelve legales homines.* But we search in vain in John’s 


* Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Lav, i. 626. 


* Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 309. * Ibid. p. 311. 
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Charter Rolls for two of the groups of franchises which Pollock and - 
Maitland attribute to the boroughs of Edward I, the right to 
impose taxes and the right to make bye-laws. 


1. Jurisdictional Privileges. 

(a) The privileges known as sac and soc, toll and team, and 
infangthef were granted to seven boroughs or their burgesses— 
Droitwich, Dunwich,‘ Hereford, Hythe, Ichester, Shrewsbury, and 
Yarmouth. The burgesses of Portsmouth were to have toll and 
theam, infangthef and outfangthef. At Shrewsbury the assize of 
bread per probos homines praedicti burgi et ballivos nostros was 
expressly included in the charter. Sac and soc had been given to 
Oxford by Henry II. 

(b) One of the most important of these jurisdictional privileges, 
however, appears to have been that none of the burgesses should 
plead beyond the walls of the borough on any plea except pleas 
relating to external tenures ; but this privilege did not extend to 
coiners or royal officials.’ In some places, as at Dunwich, this 
privilege was expressed as an exemption from suit of county or 
hundred courts, except before the royal justices. And in others, as 
at Andover, it was expressed as a prohibition against the intrusion 
of the sheriff. This privilege was granted to twenty-three boroughs 
—Andover, Cambridge, Droitwich, Dunwich, Gloucester, Grimsby, 
Helston, Hereford, Huntingdon, Ilchester, Ipswich, Kingston, 
Lincoln, Lynn, Marlborough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northampton, 
Norwich, Shrewsbury, Rye and Winchelsea, Worcester, Yarmouth, 
and Dublin. 

The ‘ Abbreviatio Placitorum ’’ shows that the bailiffs or other 
officials of the town came before the justices and claimed juris- 
diction in the same way as the vice-chancellor of the university 
to-day comes or sends before the mayor of Oxford and claims juris- 
diction over unruly undergraduates. 

(c) A third franchise, which was apparently no less highly 
esteemed than the foregoing, was that none of the burgesses should 
be compelled to wager of battle, but that they might settle their 
disputes according to the custom of the citizens of London ® or ‘of 
some other privileged borough. This franchise is granted to 
thirteen boroughs—Cambridge, Dunwich, Gloucester, Grimsby, 
Lincoln, Lynn, Marlborough, Newecastle-on-Tyne, Northampton, 
Norwich, Winchester, Yarmouth, and Dublin. 

(d) Another common clause (found in thirteen charters) pro- 
vided that actions relating to debts contracted in a borough, and 
mortgages there made, should be tried within that borough,’ and is 
to be found in the charters to Cambridge, Gloucester, Grimsby, 


* Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 311. 5 Ibid. Northampton, p. 310. ° Ibid p. 311. 
7 Pp. 27, 51. * Select Charters, Northampton, p. 310. ® Ibid. 
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Ipswich, Lincoln, Lynn, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Northampton, Norwich, 
Shrewsbury, Winchester, and Yarmouth. 

(e) The charters to Dunwich, Marlborough, Newceastle-on-Tyne, 
and Winchester contain a clause exempting the burgesses of these 
towns from being attached for the debt of another, unless they 
were pledges or the principal debtors. 

(f) Finally, many of these charters settle the procedure of the 
borough court, that there shall be no miskenning and that the 
borough court (at Dublin called the hundred court) should be held 
only once a week.'® This clause is inserted in the charters of six 
towns—Lincoln, Norwich, Northampton, Lynn, Yarmouth, and 
Dublin. 

Two of the charters to Dunwich require notice under this 
heading ; the first (1200) provides that if the burgesses had to be 
amerced they should be amerced by six upright men of the 
borough and six upright men from without the borough ;"' the 
second (1215) provided that any burgess accused of felony or 
homicide could purge himself by the oath of twenty-four free and 
lawful men of his neighbours. And one of the Leicester charters 
provides that all sales and purchases of land in the portmannemote 
shall be held valid. 

I cannot find that any of John’s charters confers the privilege 
known as the return of writs on any borough. 


Il. Tenurial Privileges. 

(a) Four charters—-those to Derby, Dunwich, Hereford, and 
Nottingham—provide that persons (serfs) residing within the 
borough for a year and a day without claim shall there remain." 

(b) Another clause provided that the burgesses might sell their 
lands and buildings within the borough to whomsoever they would, 
and is found only in the charters to Dunwich.'* 

(c) The charters to Dunwich and Dublin provide that the 
burgesses shall be at liberty to marry their children, and also their 
widows, at their will, apparently without the payment of any fee to 
the crown for so doing." 

(d) Another valuable franchise was the prohibition of certain 
exactions on the part of the crown and the borough officials for 
brudtoll, gildwite, yeresyeve, and scot ale’ (the latter term is 
explained to mean a drinking party given by the praepositus, to 
which he invited the burgesses, and for which he made them pay "), 
and was granted to ten boroughs—Cambridge, Gloucester, 
Grimsby, Lincoln, Marlborough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northampton, 
Norwich, Winchester, and Yarmouth. 

© Select Charters, Northampton, p. 310. " Tbid. p. 311. 

2 Ibid. Nottingham, p. 309. ‘S Ibid. p. 311. 4 Ibid. 
'S Ibid. Northampton, p. 310. '® Ibid. p. 548; Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 628. 
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(e) No less valuable was the clause in the charters to Grimsby, 
Ipswich, Lincoln, Lynn, Northampton, Norwich, and Dublin (seven), 
forbidding any one from billeting himself on the burgesses by 
force or by colour of the livery of the marshal.!’ 

(f) Limitation of actions was secured in the boroughs of Derby 
and Nottingham by the clauses in the charters which ratified the 
title of those who had been in undisturbed possession for a year 
and a day.'* 

(9) The ancient customs of the boroughs of Cambridge, Chester, 
Dunwich, Gloucester, Grimsby, Lincoln, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nottingham,’ Norwich, Winchester, York,”’ and Dublin (twelve) 
were confirmed by their charters. 

(hk) The customs of other and more privileged cities and 
boroughs were granted to Appleby (York), Grimsby (Northampton), 
Hartlepool *! (Newcastle), Helston * (Launceston), IIchester 
(Winchester), Lincoln (London), Lynn (Oxford), Marlborough 
(Winchester or Oxford), Northampton * (London), Norwich 
(London), Chesterfield (Nottingham), Portsmouth (Winchester and 
Oxford), Scarborough (York), and Dungarvan (Bristol) ; while Dun- 
wich, Huntingdon, Ipswich, and Liverpool were to enjoy the customs 
of the other free boroughs in England. The Lynn charter further 
provided that in case of any dispute two knights should be sent to 
Oxford to inquire and obtain a ruling on the point; a similar 
provision appears in John’s charter to Ilchester and Henry H's 
charter to Oxford.** 


Ill. Mercantile Privileges. 


(a) Fessibly the most valuable and important of all the 
franchises conferred by these charters was the exemption of the 
burgesses from voll and other dues throughout the realm, including 
in many cases the king’s possessions in France, an immunity 
granted to Dundee and Dublin and to no less than thirty-six 
English boroughs—Andover, Appleby, Bridgnorth, Bridgwater, 
Cambridge, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Derby, Dover, Droitwich, 
Dunwich, Exeter, Gloucester, Grimsby, Hastings, Helston, 
Hereford, Hythe, Ilchester, Ipswich, Lincoln, Lynn, Marlborough, 
Newcastle -on- Tyne, Nottingham,” Northampton,* Norwich, 
Portsmouth, Salisbury, Southampton, Swansea, Wilton, Rye and 
Winchelsea, Winchester, Yarmouth, and York. 

(}) One method of securing this exemption of the burgesses 
from toll was the provision ‘that if any one in the whole of 
England took toll or custom from the men of Northampton, if the 


'" Select Charters, Northampton, p. 310. '§ Tbid. Nottingham, p. 309. 
 Tbid. 2 Tbid. p. 312. 1 Tbid. p. 313. * Ibid. p. 314. 
°*8 [bid. p. 310. ** Royal Letters addressed to Oxford, p. 4. 

° Select Charters, p. 309. * Thid, p. 310. 
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toll-taker would not do right the praepositus of Northampton shall 
take nam (or distrain) thence at Northampton.” This apparently 
authorised him to retaliate on any merchant from the town that 
had illegally taken toll if he found one at Northampton; the 
praepositi so authorised were those of Cambridge, Gloucester, 
Grimsby, Lincoln, Lynn, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northampton, 
Norwich, Winchester, Yarmouth, and Dublin (eleven). In some 
cases the sheriff of the county in which the borough was situate 
was also authorised to retaliate. 

(c) In the days when distraint played a more important part 
in our judicial procedure than it does to-day a valuable provision 
was that which exempted from distress on the market day all 
persons attending the borough market. This or similar clauses, 
securing free access to markets, was inserted in the charters to 
seven boroughs—Cambridge, Ipswich, Lynn, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nottingham,” Winchester, and Yarmouth. 

(d) Eleven of the charters contained grants or confirmations of 
markets or fairs—Bridgwater, Cambridge, Chesterfield, Derby, 
Droitwich, Ilchester, Marlborough, Nottingham,” Preston, Ports- 
mouth, and Shrewsbury. 

(e) The charters to Bridgnorth, Leicester, and Swansea granted 
the burgesses liberty to travel and trade throughout England. In 


this connexion we must notice that the charters to Nottingham and 
Derby prohibited any person from selling dyed cloths within ten 
leagues of these boroughs nisi sit de burgo.® 


IV. The Firma Burgi. 


The privilege of farming the borough—i.e. of collecting the 
royal dues and therefrom accounting to the king for a fixed sum 
yearly, leaving the burgesses with either a profit or a loss, as the 
case might be—was granted by John to twenty-three boroughs— 
Andover, Appleby, Cambridge, Derby, Droitwich, Dunwich, Glou- 
cester, Helston,*' Hereford, Huntingdon, Ilchester, Ipswich, 
Kingston, Lincoln, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Northampton, 
Norwich, Oxford, Scarborough, Shrewsbury, Yarmouth, and York. 
But the farming of a vill by the men of that vill did not constitute that 
vil a borough ; thus on p. 86 of the Charter Rolls are four charters 
granting the vills of Pokelinton, Scallesby, Pickering, and Driffield 
at farm to the men of those vills respectively. At Shrewsbury the 
villa cum hundredo ad villam pertinente was granted at farm to the 
burgesses ; at Andover (1218) the grant was of the maneriuwm cum 
hundredo forinseco, and at Dublin the hundredum villae was granted 
to the burgesses. In connexion with the farms of the boroughs it 
is interesting to note that part of the farm of Dunwich consisted 

* Select Charters, p. 310. * Ibid. p.309. ™ Ibid. -* Ibid. ™ Ibid. p. 314. 
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of 24,000 herrings, and that in return for their privileges the men 
of Hastings were obliged to furnish the king with twenty ships for 
fifteen days, and that the men of Rye and Winchelsea assisted 
them with two ships. 


V. The Gild Merchant. 


According to Dr. Gross there were thirty-eight gilds merchant 
in England at the end of the reign of King John; thirteen are 
mentioned in his charters, and of these eight appear to be new 
foundations—Dunwich, Cambridge, Helston,** Derby, Lynn, 
Yarmouth, Hereford, and Newcastle-on-Tyne—while five were con- 
firmations merely—Andover, Marlborough, Nottingham,* Salisbury, 
and York. The gild merchant was that branch of the organisation 
of the borough which was concerned with the regulation of the 
trade of the borough; and the charters reveal that in some 
boroughs it was not every burgess who was a member of the gild 
merchant ; for the charters to Cambridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
Wilton confine the privilege of freedom from toll to the members of 
the gilds merchant of these towns; and at Winchester they alone 
were exempted from appearance at other than the borough court, 
while in each case the other privileges extended to the burgesses 
universally. We know that residence within the borough was not 
essential to the membership of a gild merchant, but the Helston 


charter expressly provides that no non-resident should share in ‘any 
of the franchises of the borough, which included the gild merchant.* 


VI. Elective Officers. 


London was the only city to which John granted the privilege 
of electing a mayor; but to certain other boroughs he granted the 
right of electing coroners and praepositi. 

(a) The burgesses of Gloucester, Ipswich, Lincoln,* and Not- 
tingham had the right of electing four coroners each, while the bur- 
gesses of Shrewsbury elected only two. They were appointed to 
keep the pleas of the crown in the borough, and moreover to 
watch that the praepositi did justice between rich and poor, and 
were to be elected per commune concilium burgensium. In the next 
reign the burgesses of Colchester claimed to appoint their coroners 
by virtue of a grant of Richard I. 

(b) The above-cited notice of the duties of the coroners implies 
that the praepositi were the chief magistrates of their borough or 
city; apart from this hint the only information given to us by the 
charters about their duties is that the jirma burgi was to be paid 
into the exchequer per manus praepositi; their appointment was 
quamdiu se bene gesserint. 


382 Select Charters, p. 313. ™ Ibid. p.309. * Ibid. p.314. ® Ibid, p, 312, 
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Of these officials Gloucester, Ipswich, and Lincoln® had two 
each, who were to be elected by the burgesses and presented to 
the chief justice at Westminster. (John’s charter to London for 
the election of mayor provides that he should be presented to the 
king or his justice, and should before him take the oath of fealty, 
an ordinance which is the occasion of the lord mayor’s show.) 
Norwich, Nottingham,” Northampton,® Shrewsbury, and Yarmouth 
were contented with one praepositus each. At Nottingham the king 
reserved a power to remove the praepositus if he was displeasing to 
him, while at Shrewsbury and Northampton the burgesses elected 
two de legalioribus et discretioribus villae suae, and presented them to 
the sheriff of the county, who in turn selected one of the two and 
presented him to the chief justice at Westminster. No regulations 
are laid down about the election of praepositus at Norwich or 
Yarmouth. But praepositi existed in other boroughs than these, 
for we have seen that in addition to the above-mentioned towns 
the praepositi of Cambridge, Grimsby, Lynn, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
Winchester were authorised to retaliate if any one illegally took toll 
from their burgesses. 

But although John’s charters allowed London only to elect a 
mayor, and the above eight boroughs only to elect praepositi, yet 
we find from the indices to the Close and Patent Rolls that, before 
the end of his reign, he had addressed writs to 

(a) The mayors of Bristol® (1216), Exeter (1205), Lincoln 
(1212), Lynn (1214), Northampton (1215), Oxford (1213), 
Winchester (1200), York (1215), and Norwich (1215). 

(b) The praepositi of Beverley, Canterbury, Chichester, Dover, 
Exeter, Grimsby, Hereford, Leicester, Oxford, Portsmouth, South- 
ampton, Tewkesbury, Winchelsea, Winchester, Yarmouth, and 
York. 

(c) The bailiffs of Andover, Beverley, Cambridge, Canterbury, 
Carlisle, Colchester, Dover, Dunwich, Exeter, Eye, Hastings, 
Hereford, London, Lincoln, Lynn, Marlborough, Northampton, 
Norwich, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oxford, Pevensey, Portsmouth, Rye, 
Shoreham, Southampton, Wallingford, Winchelsea, Winchester, 
Yarmouth, and York.*° 

Who were these various officials ? 


% Select Charters, p. 312. 7 Ibid. p. 309. 38 Ibid. p. 311. 

* For the mayor of Bristol in 1200 see Hunt’s Bristol, p. 54. 

“ If we carry our research to the end of the eighth year of Henry ITI (26 Oct. 1224), 
we find additional mention of the 

(a) Mayor of Grimsby. 

(b) Praepositi of Colchester, Devizes, Nottingham, and Worcester. 

(c) Bailiffs of Bedford, Berkhampstead, Cardigan, Chichester, . Cirencester, 
Colchester, Derby, Devizes, Dorchester, Guildford, Hythe, Huntingdon, Kingston, 
Nottingham, Rochester, Shrewsbury, Stafford, Stamford, Stratford, Worcester, and 
Wilton. 


H2 
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There is good reason to believe that bailiff and praepositus were 
interchangeable terms, as was long ago pointed out by Merewether 
and Stephens.‘! The strongest evidence in support of this con- 
tention is to be found in the ‘ Little Domesday of Ipswich,’ giving 
an account of the proceedings in that borough after the receipt of 
the charter in 1200.‘ The charter, as we have seen, authorised 
the election of praepositi, but the two men who were elected ad 
custodiendam praeposituram burgi were always styled the bailiffs 
from the very day of their election; and similarly the coroners 
were appointed to see that the bailiffs justly treated both poor and 
rich. There would be no doubt on this point if it were not for the 
occurrence in the Close and Patent Rolls of writs ballivis et 
praepositis of Bristol, Chichester, Dover, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Oxford, Southampton, and Winchester. 

The identity and duties of the mayors in the reign of King John 
is not so easily decided. Merewether and Stephens say that 
‘mayor’ was but the Norman French name for the official who 
was called praepositus in Latin and bailiff in English, and thus 
identify the mayor with the praepositus and bailiff.“ But a perusal 
of the Close and Patent Rolls throws grave doubts on this 
identification: for we find that King John addressed writs 

(a) Maiori et balliris of Lincoln, Lynn, and Winchester. 

(b) Maiori et praeposito of Exeter and Oxford. 

(¢) Maiori et praepositis of Exeter, Lincoln, Lynn, Northampton, 
Winchester, and York. 

That these addresses are not mere legal surplusage is proved by 
the fact that in later years we find deeds in many boroughs 
attested by both mayor and praepositi, or mayor and bailiffs.“ 
But at present we have not sufficient evidence to put forward even 
a tentative explanation. 

Neither the Charter, nor Patent, nor Close Rolls mention any 
alderman; the alderman of Lincoln is mentioned in the 
‘ Abbreviatio Placitorum’ for 1210,“ and an alderman was elected 
at Ipswich as head of the gild merchant there,“ while the 
Charter Rolls contained the grant of an aldermanry at Canterbury 
to Baldwin de Werrevall.*” 

Do these charters throw any light on the vexed questions of 
municipal history ? Two of them certainly show a tendency to 
treat the borough as a fictitious person endowed with rights and 
privileges ; thus the first charter to Dunwich (1200) grants quod 
burgum de Dunewichge sit liberum burgum nostrum et habeat saceam 


" History of Boroughs, p. 358 (1st edition). 

* Gross, Gild Merchant, ii. 116. “S History of Boroughs, |.c. 

“ Oxford, Cartulary of St. Frideswide’s, i. 228, &c.; Salisbury, Sarum Charters, 
pp. 342, 351; Chichester, Ballard’s History, p.39; Bristol, Hunt’s Bristol, p. 55. 

5 Pp, 65. ‘6 Gross, Gild Merchant, loc. cit. " Rot. Chart. p. 69. 
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ét soccam, &c.;** but the strain on the draftsman’s imagination is 
too great, and the fiction is immediately dropped, for the next 
clause reads et quod ipsi ... firmam... reddant. Similarly 
Yarmouth was to be liberwm burgum et habeat saccam et soccam. 
But the third charter to Dunwich dispenses with the fiction 
altogether and grants burgensibus et heredibus saccam et soccam, 
and in every other case the grant of sac and soc is likewise to the 
burgesses. 

All the charters which contain words of succession express that 
the franchises are to be held by the burgesses and their heirs; the 
word successors never appears to my knowledge. 

The charter to Hartlepool granting quod homines sint liberi 
burgenses *° implies that residence in that borough carried with it 
the right of burgess-ship; and the fact that the Andover charters 
of 1201 and 1205 were granted to the burgesses, while that of 1204 
was granted to the men of Andover, also indicates that there again 
homines and burgenses were interchangeable terms. 

The Ipswich Domesday also points to the same conclusion, for it 
tells that congregata est tota villata burgi® to elect the officials, 
who the charter prescribed should be elected per commune concilium 
burgensium. But we must be careful not to be hasty in making 
generalisations from a few examples; and the clause in the 
Derby and Nottingham charters ‘that whosoever shall reside in 
the borough, of whatever fee he may be, shall pay tallages with the 
burgesses and pay his share of the deficit (adimplere defectus) ’”' 
seems to indicate the existence of a class of non-burgesses in those 
boroughs who, while sharing in the liabilities of the burgesses, yet 
had no part in their privileges. At Lincoln too there appears to 
have been a class of non-burgesses, for in a lawsuit in 1210 the 
alderman and praepositi pleaded that the fullers had no legem vel 
communiam with the citizens, and the case was decided in their 
favour.” 

Another point to be noticed is that none of the charters give 
any indication of a select body or council to assist the praepositi in 
the management of the borough business; the expression per 
commune concilium used of the election of the praepositi and 
coroners means nothing more than that they were to be elected 
by the assent of all the burgesses, as is shown by the Ipswich 
Domesday ; but this latter record also shows us that the Ipswich 
burgesses elected a body of twelve portmen to govern and maintain 
the borough and its liberties, and to deliver the judgment of the 
said borough, an election they justified by alleging that it was the 
custom of the other free boroughs in England. 

Perhaps now we are in a position to answer the inquiry with 
© Select Charters, p. 311. " Tbid. p. 313. %* Gross, l.c. 
' Select Charters, p. 309. % Abbrevatio Placitorum, p. 65. 
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which we started, What is a borough ? or rather, What was the legal 
conception of the burgus in the reign of John? How was a burgus 
differentiated from a villa? 

The sheriff of any county would have promptly answered this 
question ; a burgus is represented by twelve men at the eyre, a villa 
by four men only.** But, as we have observed, only one—-Dunwich, 
1200—of John’s seventy borough charters speaks of this distinction ; 
it was taken for granted in every other case. With the exception 
of the members of the Cinque Ports—-Dover, Hastings, Rye and 
Winchelsea, Sandwich, and Hythe, every one of the towns included 
in our list is pointed out as a borough, by mention of its burgesses 
either in the text or in the margin of the charter rolls, or by 
mention of the burgagia within its limits. Many of the franchises 
which were granted to boroughs were also granted to individuals 
or to bodies of individuals which could not be mistaken for boroughs. 
We have already noticed the grants of the vills of Pokelington, 
Seallesby, Pickering, and Driffield at farm to the homines of those 
vills respectively. Sac and soc was often granted to the lords of 
various manors or honours,™ and the grants of markets and fairs 
to individuals are still more frequent.” The men of various great 
lords were exempted from the ordinary jurisdiction of the county, 
and in some cases were freed from toll, and there are charters 
freeing the men of Calais and Boulogne from toll throughout 
England. But I have not found in John’s Charter Rolls’ any 
instance of a grant of any of the number of franchises which are 
embraced under the term ‘tenurial privileges’ to any individual 
or body of individuals other than a borough, nor have I found any 
gild merchant nor the power to elect officials conferred except on 
a borough. A. Banuarp. 


THE LANDING OF QUEEN ISABELLA IN 1326. 


Tue fullest account of this event is found in the ‘ Annales Paulini’ 
(‘ Chronicles of Edward I and Edward I,’ ed. Stubbs, i. 318). 

Eodem die, xx° iiii® die Septembris ... domina Isabella regina 
Angliae . . . applicuit in portu de Arewelle, et cepit terram quae vocatur 
Colvasse, distantem de Herewich per iiii*T leucas, circa horam meridiem ; 
et in villa de Waleton prima nocte hospitabatur cum suis familiaribus. 
Professor Tout describes her landing thus :— 


Isabella . . . landed at Harwich ... took Colvasse, four leagues 
from Harwich, about midday, and lodged for the first night at Walton.' 


38 Hist. of Engl. Law, i. 625. 4 Fg. abbot of Ramsey, R. C. p. 76. > Td. 
' Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxix. 66. 
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No attempt has been made to identify ‘Colvasse.’ 1 am tempted 
to suggest that we should read ‘ Colnasse’ (i.e. ‘n’ for ‘v’=‘ w’). 
The Suffolk hundred of ‘ Colenesse’ (Domesday) was the peninsula, 
opposite Harwich, with Walton at its extremity; the other Walton 
(now Walton-on-the-Naze) takes its name from the cape four miles 
to the south, formerly Eadwulfness, which gave name to its great 
soke. ‘Colenesse,’ like Holderness, probably took its name, in the 
same way, from the cape on the Suffolk side of the Stour. Walton, 
as I have shown in ‘ Feudal England’ (p. 272), was garrisoned as 
early as 1164, and it was there that the earl of Leicester landed, 
with his Flemings, some years later. I suspect that Isabella and 
her force, as a matter of fact, similarly disembarked on the north 
side of the Stour rather than at Harwich itself. The ‘four 
leagues’ are in any case difficult to account fur. J. H. Rovunp. 


ACCOUNT OF MONEY SPENT IN THE CROMWELLIAN RECONQUEST AND 
SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND, 1649-1656. 


In the museum of the public record office there is exhibited an 
elaborate account, carefully engrossed on vellum, which throws 
considerable light on the financial history of the Cromwellian re- 
conquest and settlement of Ireland. It is much too long to print 
in this Review, but a brief abstract and description of its contents 
may be of some service to students of Irish history. The document 
is headed— 


The Accompt of all Mony received and paid for publique use in Ireland, vizt: 
as well of what hath been received from the Threasurers at Warre in 
England as hath growne due within the dominion of Ireland by way of 
Assessments, Sequestrations, Sequestered Rents, Excise and Customes, 
Tithes and Casualties of all sorts, Extracted out of the Accompts of the 
said Treasurers at Warre, Treasurers of the respective Precincts, Re- 
ceivers Generall of Ireland, Collectors of Customes and Excise, Impost- 
masters, Rent Receivers and other persons accomptable for Publique 
Revenue hereafter in this Accompt particularised. 


It then proceeds to recite the Protector’s letters patent, dated 
23 Oct. 1656, appointing a commission to examine all persons 
accountable for public money in [reland, on the ground that 


greate summes of mony and large quantities of arms, ammunition, and 
provisions of all sorts have been received & issued by severall persons 
within our dominion of Ireland, the accompts of which, by reason of the 
Rebellion & Warre, have not yett been fully determined. 


The commissioners nominated were nineteen in number—Henry 
Cromwell, commander-in-chief of the forces, William Steele, 
chancellor, Richard Pepys, chief justice of the upper bench, Miles 
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Corbet, chief baron of the exchequer, Robert Goodwin, Matthew 
Thomlinson, and William Bury, members of the Irish council, Sir 
Gerard Lowther, chief justice of the court of common pleas, Sir 
John Temple, master of the rolls, Sir Robert Meredith, chancellor 
of the exchequer, Sir Charles Coote, president of Connaught, Sir 
Hardress Waller, major-general of the foot in Ireland, Sir Robert 
King, commissary-general of the musters, William Basil, attorney- 
general, Arthur Hill, John Bridges, Robert Southwell, Robert 
Gorges, and Edward Roberts, auditors-general. The account 
drawn up under this commission included the issues made out of 
the revenue during the space of seven years and one hundred and 
eighteen days, 


vizt. from the time of his Highnesse the Lord Protector (then Lord Lieut. 
Gen"! of Ireland) his landing in Ireland in order to the subduing the 
rebells there, being the sixt day of July, one thousand, six hundred, forty- 
nine, unto the first of November, one thousand, six hundred, fiftie 
six. 


The money received was derived from the following sources :— 
The largest item consisted of a sum of 1,491,580/. 17s. 11d. received 
from the treasurers at war in England between 6 July 1649 and 
1 Nov. 1656. 


Transmitted out of England by— 


Sir John Wollaston, Knt, and the rest of the 

Threasurers at Warre from the sixt of July 1649 

to the 25° of May 1652, the sum of : . 483,531 2 
William Leman and John Blackwell Esqre* Threa- 

surers at Warre from the sixt of March 1651 to 

the 20% of November 1654, the summ of . . 608,625 10 
John Blackwell & Richard Deane Esq'** Threa- 

surers at Warr from the 24*” of November 1654 

to the first of November, 1656, the summ of . 399,424 5 4 


Total .  £1,491,580 17 11 


To this were to be added certain smaller sums transmitted out 
of England ‘upon the armye’s advance for Ireland in 1649’ to 
various local treasuries in different parts of Ireland, amounting to 
68,2731. 9s. 10d.; and also 6,994/. 5s. 7d. sent from England for 
the supply of the detachment from Ireland sent to Lochaber in 
1654 during Glencairne’s rising. 

The amount raised in Ireland itself towards the cost of the war 
was still larger. The assessments of Ireland received by treasurers 
and receivers named in different districts came to a total of 
1,309,695/. 14s. 114d. 

Other additional items in the local revenue were : 
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£ 8s. d. 
Rents of Forfeited and Sequestered Houses Lands 
and Fishings in Ireland . ‘ ‘ . 161,598 8 7} 
Rents of Impropriate and Appropriate tiesictniel 
tithes in Ireland ‘ ; ‘ . 135,524 38 25 
Customs and Excise received i in Ireland ‘ . 252,474 18 1032 
Received for Preyes taken and for Provisions sold 
and other casual revenue in Ireland ° . 83,254 18 0 


Adding together the sums transmitted from England and the 
money raised in Ireland, the grand total of the whole receipts 
amounted to 3,509,396l. 17s. Od. 

Then follows the account of the expenditure of this three 
millions and a half. A long list of regiments of horse and foot is 
given, with the sum paid to each regiment by different treasurers 
named. Coll. Hierome Sanchy’s formerly Coll. Thomas Horton’s 
regiment of Horse receives 96,657/. 13s. 10d., and others in propor- 
tion down to Coll. John Blagrave’s formerly Coll. John Moore’s 
regiment of foote, which was paid only £7,173 14s. 8d. The 
strength of the regiment and the length of its service in Ireland 
are clearly shown by the amount of the payment made to it. 
Among other items in this pay roll, following the payments to the 
different regiments, come 85,0771. 9s. 54d. paid to the general 
officers of the army ; 62,304/. 16s. 1d. paid to ‘ commanded parties 
of horse, foote, and dragoones;’ and 59,489/. 16s. 6d. paid ‘ to 
the disbanded souldiers of the army, on severall disbandings, their 
disbanding money, and halfe of proportion of pay they received 
before disbanding for their subsistance till forfeited lands were ad- 
measured and set out for their arrears.’ The sum of 135,6591. 5s. 4d. 
was paid ‘ for corne, Meale, Biskett, Cheese, & other Provisions for 
the use of the Army, and to them issued as part of their pay, the 
price thereof being deducted from their established pay,’ while 
60,806/. 11s. 9#d. was expended in the same way for oats, hay, 
straw, and grass for the horse regiments. Clothing deducted 
similarly from their pay cost 65,898. 1s. Od. For ships, boat-hire, 
and transport generally 42,5091. 17s. 9d. had been spent, and for 
physicians, surgeons, nurses, and care of the sick and wounded 
29,9191. 2s. 11d. The salaries of the lord deputy and council, the 
commissioners of parliament, the judges and civil officials of every 
kind, came to almost a quarter of a million, viz. 248,4311. 5s. 114d. 
Several small items are of considerable interest, and illustrate 
certain sections in Prendergast’s ‘ Cromwellian Settlement of Ire- 
land.’ Though the number of Irish soldiers who were shipped 
abroad for foreign service between 1651 and 1654 amounted to 
between 30,000 and 40,000 men, only the sum of 6,714l. 9s. 84d. 
appears here as ‘ paid to part of the Irish army that submitted on 
articles, and were after shipt for Spain.’ Prendergast in his 
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seventh chapter quotes a Cromwellian officer’s complaint of the 
three burdensome beasts which troubled the new colonists. ‘ We 
have three beasts to destroy which lay burdens upon us,’ said 
Major Morgan. 

The first is the wolf, on whom we lay five pounds a head if a dog, 
and ten pounds if a bitch. The second beast is a priest, on whose 
head we lay ten pounds,—if he be eminent more. The third beast is a 
Tory, on whose head if he be a public Tory we lay twenty pounds; and 
forty shillings on a private Tory. 


In this account the sum of 38,8471. 5s. Od. appears as paid for 
killing wolves ; 2,149/. 7s. 4d. was ‘paid to severall by way of 
gratuity for the taking and apprehending notorious rebbells, Toryes, 
or Woodkernes,’ and only 7561. 3s. 3d. ‘for taking and apprehend- 
ing Popish Priestes and Jesuites.’ The last item of interest relates 
to the protestant successors imported to replace these priests, viz. 
‘ Paid to ministers and other persons that came from England to 
inhabit Ireland for the better incouragement & for the present 
releife of them, and to severall other persons on the like accompt, 
£17,524 7s. 9d.’ 

The grand total of all these disbursements (and others not 
mentioned in this note) came to 3,485,170l. 1s. 8}d., and the 
balance due from the treasurers and receivers amounted to 
21,0801. 18s. 92d., of which 3,1961. 1s. 6d., ‘ for which processe hath 
been issued,’ was still unpaid. 

It is curious to observe that while the sum of the items in the 
charge agrees exactly with the declared total, the discharge amounts 
only to 3,475,658/., thus leaving 9,5111. 4s. 64d. to be accounted 
for. The most probable explanation of this seems to be that the 
clerk who engrossed the document omitted an entry. 

The account is signed by W. Steele (the Irish lord chancellor), 
R. Pepys, J. Temple, Rob. Meredith, Arthur Hill, Jo. Bridges, 
Edw. Roberts, and Robert Gorges. 

For the following detailed description of the document, and for 
the identification of the arms described, I am indebted to Mrs. 8. C. 
Lomas, who was also kind enough to transcribe for me large por- 
tions of the original document, which considerations of space 
prevent me from inserting in this note :— 


A headed roll of 54 membranes, 33’ x 20’, written on both sides, the 
writing and figures of account being very finely executed, in the style of 
a Declared Account of the Audit Office. The first membrane illuminated. 
At the top, shield of arms supported by a crowned lion and a dragon, and 
surmounted by a coronet, bearing the orb and cross. First and fourth 
quarters, argent, cross of St. George, gules; second quarter azure, cross 
of St. Andrew argent; third quarter azure, harp or. Surcharged, centre, 
shield sable, lion rampant, argent (the Cromwell crest). Below, on a 
ribbon, the Cromwell motto, Pax quaeritur bello. Right-hand corner, 
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winged figure blowing trumpet. The initial letter T (or) encloses a 
medallion portrait of the Protector, head and bust. In armour with white 
collar over it, long fair hair brushed back. Surrounded by ribbon, 
inscribed ‘ Oliver, by the grace of God, lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England.’ The letter is further ornamented by various flowers 
and berries in their natural colours, the carnation being the most pro- 
minent. Down the left-hand margin of this membrane are the coats of arms 
of the commissioners, headed by an elaborate shield surrounded by flags 
and weapons of war, and surmounted by a dragon upon a helmet. The 
first device upon the shield is the Cromwell lion, and the coat is probably 
that of Henry Cromwell as commander-in-chief; his name standing first 
in the commission. The arms of the pther commissioners are arranged 
in pairs, and follow the order in which their names occur in the com- 
mission. 


In conclusion it is perhaps worth while pointing out that there 
is amongst the documents described in the calendar for 1649-50, 
p. 516, ‘A Booke conteyning the chardge of the Commonwealth of 
England for the war of Ireland and other disbursements depending 
thereupon, from the first of March 1648-9 to the 16'" of February 
1649-50.’ The total sum so disbursed during that period amounted 
to 585,5901. 7s. 8d., of which, however, 100,028/. 1s. 54d. represented 
arrears previously due. C. H. Fiera. 


BLAKE AT LEGHORN. 


Luptow in his ‘ Memoirs’ (ed. Firth), i. 397, tells us that Blake 
‘ was sent into the Mediterranean to require satisfaction from the 
grand duke of Tuscany for injuries done to our merchants and 
for entertaining and harbouring Prince Rupert’s fleet, in which 
expedition he not only procured the satisfaction demanded, but 
rendered the power of England so formidable, not only to all Italy, 
but even to the grand seigneur himself, that they expressed a 
greater readiness to preserve the friendship of the English than ever . 
they had done before.’ Later writers profess to know the amount 
of the money paid in satisfaction, 60,000" being the sum most in 
favour. Professor Laughton, in his article on Blake in the ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biography,’ questions the whole story on the ground that it is 
‘entirely unsupported by exact evidence, and is virtually con- 
tradicted by Blake’s silence in his extant letters from Leghorn, 
and his reference to others from the same place as of little import- 
ance.’ 


This argument appears to me to be a very strong one, if not 
quite conclusive. It is, however, in my power to bring evidence 
which not only strengthens Professor Laughton’s case, but throws 
light on the way in which the mistake arose. I will first, however, 
say that Ludlow’s own statement ought to have convinced any 
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serious inquirer that he knew very little about the matter, as 
Prince Rupert’s fleet was never in the grand duke’s harbour, and 
the offence of certain Leghorn merchants was merely that they 
bought goods taken by Rupert out of an English prize. A more 
serious dispute was caused by the cutting out in war time by 
English sailors of one of their ships which had been taken by the 
Dutch, and which was lying in Leghorn harbour, and therefore in 
neutral waters. 

The most likely source of information on Blake’s proceedings 
would be the despatches written by Gondi, the grand duke’s secre- 
tary, to Salvetti, his resident in England. These, however, so far 
as they relate to this period, are not to be found in the archives at 
Florence, but Salvetti’s replies are preserved, and the following 
extracts from two of them, **i"",2 Feb. 1655, taken from the 
transcripts in the British Museum (Add. MS. 27692 0, foll. 377, 
$82), will help to clear up the matter. 

La confermazione che Vostra Signoria Illustrissima mi fa con il suo 
dispaccio . . . toccante la reciproca buona intelligenza che continuava a 
Livorno fra il nostro serenissimo Padrone et il Signor Generale Blake mi 
é stata carissima di sentirla, come anche di vedere dalla copia della lettera 
di questo Signor Protettore scritta a sua Altezza |’ espressione in essa 
fatta di non volere alterare quella buona corrispondenza che sempre passd 
fra di questa nazione et |’ Altezza tua, et cosi voglio sperare che sia per 
seguire, non ostante |’ impartialité di alcuniche non lo desiderano, i quali 
non credo che siano tanti né tanto poderosi da causare alcuna novita 
sopra di questo affare. 


From this it appears that the good understanding was promoted 
by the Protector, but opposed by some others not named. Salvetti 
goes on to thank Gondi for sending him copies of the Protector’s letter 
and of the grand duke’s answer, which will serve to confound those 


che non credono che il Signor Generale Blake sia per contentarsi di appa- 
renze, ma si bene fare apparire il contrario, avante che si parta da questa 
spiaggia : ma questi come appassionati (per non dire maligni) io li lascio 
gracchiare, sapendo molto bene che la generalita di questa nazione mostra 
di essere molto affezionata et obligata al Serenissimo Gran Duca nostro 
signore. 


In the next letter Salvetti again thanks the secretary for sending 
him news of the good understanding between Blake and the grand 
duke, 


non ostante che le stampe che si gridono questa settimana per Londra 
dichino il contrario con queste precise parole: Scrivono di Genova con 
lettere di 18 Gennaro, come il signor Ammiraglio Blake diceva, come non 
sarebbe partito di Livorno finche il Gran Duca non gli havesse pagato 
cento cinquanta mila scudi per danni che i vasselli Inglesi havevano 
riceuto nel suo porto: soggiugnendo nondimeno detta stampa : Questo non 
viene qui creduto. 
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As a matter of fact two newspapers, A Perfect Account and 
Mercurius Politicus, give substantially the same news, both deriving 
it from Genoese sources. When we remember that the Genoese 
were despatching an ambassador, Ugo Fiesco, to Cromwell to urge 
him to transfer the English trade from Leghorn to Genoa, it is not 
very hazardous to conjecture that they had invented this story in 
order to persuade London merchants that it was hopeless to expect 
a good reception at Leghorn for many years to come. They did 
not succeed in capturing the English trade, but they were success- 
ful in capturing a credulous posterity. 

Samvuet R. Garpiner. 


THE DESPATCHES OF COLONEL THOMAS GRAHAM ON THE ITALIAN 
CAMPAIGN OF 1796-1797. 


Parr I. 


In the records of H.M. Foreign Office (Italian States, no. 57) are 
to be found the despatches of Colonel Thomas Graham, afterwards 
Lord Lynedoch, from the headquarters of the Austrian army opposed 
to General Bonaparte. It is needless to say that, despite his lack 
of regular military training in early life, Graham possessed all the 
gifts which make a great soldier. The man who at sixty-three years 
of age could deal the terrible blow of Barossa—where Napier says 
that the ‘attack was an inspiration rather than a resolution, so 
wise was the decision, so swift and conclusive the execution ’—was 
evidently endowed by nature with a genius for war which no 
routine can ever impart. In these despatches we therefore find, 
what has heen so much lacking for a well-balanced judgment on 
these campaigns, the criticism of an able and yet almost unpreju- 
diced eye-witness. His reports are not all of equal importance. 
Some are evidently based on the gossip at Austrian headquarters : 
others are full of his own private difficulties in regard to messengers, 
horses, money, the jealousy felt against him by the commander, or 
other topics of secondary interest. But 1 propose to select all the 
really important passages and to publish them, with occasional 
footnotes which will show the bearing of Colonel Graham’s re- 
marks. 

Unfortunately his reports on military topics begin only on 
19 May 1796, by which time the Sardinians had been reduced to 
accept terms from the French, and the Austrians had been driven 
from the whole of Lombardy (except the castle of Milan, where they 
hada garrison) back to the line of the Mincio. It is somewhat 
characteristic of English military and naval organisation at that 
period that Colonel Graham arrived at the Austrian headquarters 
several weeks after the time when his exertions could be of much 
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effect for the primary aim of his mission. That this aim originally 
was to secure co-operation between the Austrian army and the 
British fleet off the Genoese coast is clear from the official 
description given of his despatches, and from the instructions sent 
to the lords of the admiralty and to Colonel Graham himself, 


‘ Letters € Papers from Colonel Graham, appointed to proceed on a Special 
Mission to the Austrian Army in Italy and to reside there, for the 
purpose of keeping up a constant communication between that Army 
& the British Fleet in the Mediterranean: and of regulating that 
Co-operotion in such a Manner as may be most advantageous to the 
Common Cause: at Verona, Peri, Rovoredo, Cagliano, Trent, 
Valleggio, Goito, Guidizolo, Alla, Bassano, Avio, Udine, Vippach, 
Laybach, Clagenfurt, Leoben, and at Vienna and lastly at London to 
the Sect” of State, with Drafts to him. 

‘ From May 8 1796 to Oct. 19 1797.’ 


[The first despatch is from Downing Street, 3 May 1796, to the lords of 
the admiralty, who are asked to direct Sir J. Jervis that the commanders of 
H.M. ships shall pay due attention to Col. Graham’s representations. 

Col. Graham is also, on the same date, directed to correspond constantly 
with Mr. Drake at Genoa, as also with Mr. Trevor, Sir M. Eden, Col. Craufurd, 
and any other English minister abroad. He is also to promote and maintain ‘ the 
good understanding between all the allies, & more especially that between 
the Courts of Vienna & Turin which had been for a Time interrupted, but is 
now happily re-established.’ 

Six days before these despatches were penned Bonaparte had compelled the 
Sardinians to accept terms of peace, thereby throwing back the Austrians on to 
the line of the Ticino and the middle course of the Po.| 


From Col. Graham to Lord Grenville. 

No. 1. Inspruck, May 19. 1796. 

My Lord,-—Lest by any accident, direct & official information at 
this interesting period should not reach your Lordship regularly, I think 
it my duty to inform you that the governor of this place has just received 
letters from the army by which it appears that Marshal Beaulieu has 
taken a position at Castel Nuovo '—having left 8000 men in Mantua, where 
a Council had been held (at which the Archduke assisted) to consider of 


the propriety of defending it—a doubt that implies, I am afraid, it’s not 
being well prepared for a siege . . . &c. 


Verona May 22. 1796. 


[After describing his progress to the Austrian headquarters, now at Roverbella,” 
he continues 


He [General Beaulieu| told me there was no probability of any mil’ 
operation taking place for some days at least He occupies all 
the Country between the Lago di Garda on his right & Mantua on his 
left, having his advanced posts pushed very forward towards Milan, where 
the body of the French army is. He estimates the whole of it in the 


' A village between Peschiera and Verona. 
2 A few miles to the north of Mantua. 
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country at above 55,000 men, besides the numerous reinforcements that 
have joined since the commencement of the campaign.’ Their Battalions 
have been completed from the Piedmontese army, there being no restraint 
(but the contrary) against desertion from it. The French have not yet 
taken the citadel of Milan where M. de Bfeaulieu| complains that a very 
weak garrison has been left by the gen' commanding in Lombardy. On 
my making some observation on the extent of his line, he said, it was not 
a matter of Choice but of Necessity—that on one hand he had to provide 
for the defence of Mantua, the Key of Italy, & on the other, to keep open 
his communications w*" the Trou de |’Eguille, the Tirol being the 
only way by which his reinforcements could come or his retreat be made. 
One or two Battalions have already joined him & others are dayly (sic) 
expected. He has disencumbered himself of all the heavy baggage of 
the army, & is busy in the establishment of a better organisation & 
Discipline. He is satisfy’d with his retreat, which after being drawn on 
as far as Asti without a bridge at Valence, might have been cut off. He 
added that he had been unfortunate in not being able according to his 
intentions & orders to make a general attack on the part of the French 
army that first followed him across the Po, owing to Gen! Liptat‘ (or 
some such name) having continued the retreat of the most considerable 
column of his army without reporting to him, by which means this 
general did not receive his orders, & he found himself obliged, after 
succeeding wt” his own Column, & taking seven pieces of Cannon to 
make the best of his way to Lodi to prevent being cut off.°—On the whole, 


* It is characteristic that Bonaparte and Thiers say little or nothing about French 
reinforcements, while Thiers credits Beaulieu with having received 10,000 men from 
Austria, but the official Austrian figures given by Capt. Schels for Beaulieu’s force on 
30 May (see note 5) seem to show that he cannot have received many reinforcements, 
or else that he left them near Rivoli and La Chiusa. 

* Liptay. 

5 These statements of Beaulieu (as also the previous ones about Asti and Valence) 
are inaccurate, or are inaccurately reported. The facts, as they are very carefully 
detailed by Schels (Oesterreich. milit. Zeitschrift, 1822, vol. v.), are as follows : On the 
morning of 7 May Beaulieu, on the north of the Po, detached Liptay with 8 battalions 
and 8 squadrons (i.c. with 5,000 men) to occupy Piacenza; but the French were 
beforehand in their march along the southern bank of the river, crossed it in boats 
and by the ferry, and threw back Liptay’s vanguard. On 8 May the French attacked 
him at Fombio, and after a vigorous and at first successful resistance hurled him back 
towards Pizzighetone, and held the road by which he could send a message to Beaulieu. 
The Austrian commander-in-chief, with 36 battalions and 44 squadrons (i.e. with a 
total of 26,132 men), meanwhile advanced from near Pavia to succour Liptay, but 
found Fombio and the roads near it held by the French, though he had at first been 
led by Liptay to believe that he was holding that village. Beaulieu, therefore, made 
his way as best he could to the river Adda. Liptay’s failure to communicate with him 
was due to the fortune of war, not to neglect: the blame must rather attach to 
Beaulieu, who, knowing that the French were marching for Piacenza, sent only 5,000 
Austrians (not 8,000, as Napoleon later asserted) to Piacenza, and sent them too late 
to be of any use. It is to be regretted that in the recent very careful Htudes sur la 
Campagne de 1796-7, par J. G. (Paris, 1898), p. 78, the author has not checked 
Napoleon’s figures by reference to Austrian sources in regard to the action at Fombio. 
It may be added that Schels (ibid. pp. 270-4) proves from official sources that the 
Austrian column (Sebottendorf’s) engaged at Lodi numbered in all only 9,627 men. 
Beaulieu with the main force was already further east, near Crema. Napoleon (Mem. 
iii. 212), followed by Thiers, assumed that Beaulieu was at Lodi with 12,000 infantry 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LIII. 
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He said, in speaking of his actual situation ‘Je ne suis pas sans in- 
quiétudes, mais je ne désespére pas.—je tiens ferme et je m’y tiendrai tant 
que je powrrai: tout dépendra des renforts qu'on m’enverra.’—I 
wish they may arrive in time to enable him to resist the attack he expects 
as soon as the Citadel of Milan surrenders. Indeed either the good counte- 
nance his army show’d in the retreat must have impressed the French w'* 
great respect for his strength or their numbers are much exaggerated ; 
For, had they press’d him closely, as might have been expected, Mantua 
probably could not have been sav’d; Now, if they break thro’ his line, 
the most that can happen probably will be a larger body of the left wing 
of his army being obliged to take refuge in Mantua than c* be wish’d (he 
means to draw out a great part of the garrison to strengthen his left)—for 
as he seems so well aware of the importance of both his flanks, I take it 
for granted he will not omit any precaution to make an impression on 
them impossible. I dare say however the French will make their effort 
against his Right, where success to them would be complete destruction 
to him. 

I need not detain your Lordship with any detail of what he said 
concerning the events of the Campaign in general. It certainly appears 
to have been very unfortunate that He was not sent earlier in the season, 
& that he did not find an army fitter for the service—not one chassewr 
(the most necessary kind of soldier in Italy, indeed everywhere against 
the French) & the only healthy men Recruits ;* and it is not less so, 
that he has not met with cordial co-operation from his own Generals, 
still less from the Piedmontese (he accuses them of having chosen to be 
beat in order to bring about a peace promised in January last) who 
thwarted him in all his plans. 

But, he said, had Argenteau employ’d the whole, instead only of a 
third, of the force he had put under his command, that his plan, which 
had been criticised as Rash and above his force, could not have failed, the 
French at that time being only 22000 while the allies had 38,000, and 
that had these first attacks succeeded as he had a right to expect they 
would, the French never could have made their attack toward Ceva as he 
would have followed them up immediately, and, uniting w™ Colli, driven 
them on to Nice.—He complained that the French had chosen to publish 
that they had deceiv’d him, which was not true—for they only took ad- 
vantage of Argenteau’s failure. 

I need hardly mention to your L‘ship that the General still speaks 
with much anxiety for the accomplishment of a diversion on the Coast so 
often mention’d in Mr. Drake’s dispatches. The General is aware that 
nothing could be expected from a very inconsiderable body of troops. 
But if four or five thousand men were embarked in a flotilla, supported 
by our fleet, they might by a coup de main, possess themselves of Nice or 


and 4,000 cavalry. J.G.,in the work just named, notes Napoleon’s error, and gives 
the Austrian numbers at Lodi correctly (in round figures) as 10,000. 

® Schels, in Newe milit. Zeitschrift for 1813, Band iii., notes that when Beaulieu 
first took command of the army—he was only appointed on 4 March, or seventeen 
days before Bonaparte left Paris for the front—one-third of the Austrian troops 
were-sick, 
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Savona, & oblige the French to make considerable detachments from their 
army.’ 

From what I know of Nice, I should think such a force coming unex- 
pectedly would be sufficient ; I doubt there is much chance of such an 
armament taking place at the most critical time. But if M. de Beaulieu 
maintains his ground here and is afterwards enabled to carry on successful 
offensive operations, there can be little doubt of the infinite advantage 
resulting from a co-operation with such a flotillas-The French army in 
the Riviera de Génes could not have subsisted there, had such an arma- 
ment taken place at an early period of the war. 


No. 2. Verona, Thursday evg. May 26. 1796. 


[After noting that the headquarters had been removed to Volteggio, &c., he 
continues—| 


Yesterday even the French advane’d & took possession of Brescia w‘” 
a Column of 7 or 8000 men, as it is said. But whether any other 
Columns on the right of that mov’d forward at the same time was not known 
at Head Quarters. 

In consequence of this, the General who only waited for a pretext, has 
this morning taken possession of the very important post of Peschiera, a 
small but strong fort on the Venetian territory at the south end of the 
Lago di Garda where the Mincio comes out of the Lake.‘—-This river, 
though inconsiderable in appearance is important as covering the front of 
the army, being a still running deep stream scarcely fordable anywhere 
above Mantua. The possession of Peschiera effectually protects the Right 
of the army, provided the French do not find their way round the north 
of the Lake by Riva, which I don’t think the General is without appre- 
hensions of their attempting, tho’ it is reckon’d a very impracticable 
Road.’ 

If the enemy advance in great force, I hope the General will leave the 
appui of Mantua for his left and at least shorten his line by closing to his 
Right. But from what he said to-day He will very probably make the 
attack if a favourable opportunity offers. 


[He then notes that for prudential reasons he did not press Beaulieu for de- 
tails as to his actual numbers, also that Mr. Drake had cautioned him not to 
be too much at headquarters. | 


? This had been Nelson’s opinion. See Capt. Mahan’s Life of Nelson, vol. i. ch. vii. 
The reasons for the failure of the British ships under Jervis and Nelson to co-operate 
were (1) that the French fleet in Toulon was still formidable and needed constant 
watching; (2) that the French had in 1795-6 carefully fortified all the prominent 
positions between Nice and Savona; (3) that Beaulieu’s initial false move on Voltri 
withdrew Nelson to that place, while the real blows were being dealt by Bonaparte 
behind Savona. Later on Nelson captured most of the French siege train destined 
for Savona ; but the French fleet held at Toulon prevented any occupation of Nice or 
Savona, such as Graham suggested. Moreover the French were supplied by Genoese 
neutral vessels. 

* The first violation of Venetian neutrality was by the Austrian defeated troops 
retiring from Lodi through the Venetian town Crema. This was an excuse for the 
French to occupy Brescia ; this again for the Austrians to seize Peschiera. 

® The French feints towards Riva and their ostentatious preparation of a flotilla 
on the Lago di Garda were designed (see Corresp. de Napoléon, no. 537) to lead 
Beaulieu to weaken his centre at Valeggio—as he promptly did. 


12 
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(No. 3 is missing.] 

No. 4. Peri, Tuesday night May 31, 1796. 

[Describes the forcing of the Mincio at Valeggio by General Bonaparte with 
22,000 men ; the retreat of the Austrians was firmly covered by eight squadrons 
of Austrian and Neapolitan horse, which attacked the French right ‘ with great 
intrepidity and success.’ The Austrian losses did not exceed 300 men and two 
guns, and they withdrew beyond the Adige. | 


The French therefore have no great cause of triumph in having, at so 
considerable an expenditure of men, fore’d M. de Beaulieu to make this 
retreat towards the Tirol a day or two sooner than he intended, consider- 
ing that it was executed with such order in the face of their army, the 
infantry of which was twice as numerousas His, and not till his object in 
supplying Mantua was fulfilled.” 


No. 5. Kovoredo June 2. 1796. 


[Col]. Graham refers again to the reverse at Valeggio. It appeared to him 
that the Austrian force, | 


particularly of the centre was so divided into small Corps at a distance 
from one another that no support could be given in time to any point 
where impression was made. I do not say that the resistance at Valeggio 
was at all what-he might have expected from the natural strength of the 
place : but the number of infantry there did not exceed 400 '' and had no 
works to protect them, and whatever the real numbers of the French were 
a corps of two or three thousand (certainly all that were concerned in their 


© This despatch merely gives the gossip at headquarters respecting the widespread 
and desultory fighting of 30 May. The losses here given must refer only to those 
sustained at and near Borghetto, which is a little distance west of the Mincio, while 
Valeggio is somewhat to the east of the river. 

'! This despatch is more valuable than the preceding, but it also refers mainly, if not 
solely, to the fighting at Borghetto and the bridge, whereas much of it occurred at and 
behind Valeggio and on to Castel Nuovo, where Augereau attacked the Austrian right 
under Liptay. As the passage of the Mincio is always of prime importance in an Italian 
campaign, it has received much attention (e.g. in the Oesterr. milit. Zeitschrift, 
1813, iii. 64, and 1827, vol. iii.) In the latter place the exact figures and dispositions 
of Beaulieu’s forces between Castel Nuovo and Mantua are detailed. The official 
figures show that Beaulieu had so far weakened his centre in order to guard the upper 
Adige as to have on 30 May along a line of nearly 25 miles only 14,978 men. At 
Borghetto he had, not the 4,000 foot and 2,000 horse which Napoleon and Thiers 
credited to him, but only one battalion and a very few horsemen; at Valeggio he had 
1 battalion and 10 squadrons (of which last 4 were Neapolitan), while at the Cam- 
pagna di Valeggio he had 2 battalions and 7 squadrons. In reserve at Oliosi the 
Austrian force was 1 battalion, and not 15,000 men, as stated in Napoleon’s Memoirs, 
iii. 421. As the total French force was upwards of 22,000 men, the forcing of the 
river was an easy task, now that Beaulieu had so weakened his line and scattered his 
troops; the sickness of the Austrian commander further accounts for the poor defence 
made by 11,200 foot and 3,700 horse alung a very extended front. As usual Bona- 
parte made feints at two or three places, so as to screen the real attack, that on Bor- 
ghetto, made by Lannes, whose grenadiers discovered a fordable place in the river and 
dashed through. The retreat of the imperialists and the gallant onset of the 
Neapolitan horse are referred to in the letter from General Beaulieu to Colonel Graham 
published in the preceding volume of this Review (xiii. 742,743). The Austrian losses 
of 30-31 May were not 1,500 men, 500 horses, and 5 cannon (as given by Napoleon, 
C@uvres Complétes), but 11 officers, 561 men, 48 horses, 4 cannon, 13 ammunition carts, 
2 pontoons, and 5 light bridges. See Schels in Oesterr. milit. Zeit. for 1827, vol. iii. 
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impetuous & successful attack) would have produced exactly the same 
consequences, as that point fore’d an immediate retreat became necessary, 
for collecting a sufficient force to attempt to dislodge them from those 
strong heights would have risked everything.—The General from personal 
intrepidity seems to expect too much from troops in the state of mind his 
are in, and his Language (publickly) is not conciliatory or encouraging 
either to officers or soldiers. 

His temper, naturally warm, seems irritated by disappointment and 
he is anxious to vindicate his own plans by throwing the whole Blame on 
the execution : on the other hand, if I may judge from the very improper 
language held unreservedly by the officers I have conversed with, the 
army has no confidence in him.—But as there is much of party intrigue 
in the Austrian army, I dont know that this sentiment is at all general, 
but almost all I have met are Frondewrs & hope that he will be removed 
from the command—a younger man more capable of bodily exertion would 
be desirable in such a war as this. 


[He then refers to the original letter received from General Beaulieu, which 
he forwards to Lord Grenville. | 

Private. Rovoredo. June 2. 1796. 

[An earnest request to Lord Grenville that the Court of Vienna may be 
induced at once to authorise his [Graham's] presence at headquarters, to be 
officially recognised. | 


No. 6. Cagliano. June 7. 1796. 

[Reports the continued indisposition of General Beaulieu and the inactivity 
of the enemy. | 

No. 7. Cagliano. June 13. 1796. 

[Reports that a forward movement of the Austrians may be expected ‘ in less 
than a month.’ The French were not credited with the intention of pushing 
up the Adige, as they would suffer so much from the peasantry if they sustained 
a reverse. The need of a diversion by the British fleet on the Genoese Riviera 
was more pressing than ever.] 

No. 8. Cagliano, June 14. 1796. 

[Reports an interview with General Beaulieu in which! 


he treated the idea of the possibility of the French getting possession 
of it [Mantua] before he was enabled to attack them as the most absurd 
& idle apprehension that could be entertained. He was more violent than 
ever on all the subjects that I have formerly mentioned to your lordship 
as grounds of complaint, but spoke with much confidence of the certain 
prospect he had of success & that soon. 

No. 9. Cagliano, June 21. 1796. 

[Reports the expected addition of } 
32 battalions 26 squadrons & 10 companies of chasseurs & a very 
considerable number of recruits. . . . General Alvinski (sic) one of the 
members of the Conseil de Guerre having been sent to hasten the prepara- 
tions & examine into the state of the army, arrived here yesterday, after 
being some days in the Tyrol—General Beaulieu still retains the com- 
mand as General. 

Mélas is not sufficiently recovered from the Bruises he received by 
being overturned down a precipice. General Colli who was second 
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in command seems to be very glad to retire on a pension. Lieutenant 
Generals Sepottendorf & Henrizi with major Gen* Liptaye, Gurner, 
Hoenzollern (sic) Lassdon & Shurbirstz are the only Generals now w™ the 
army: I don’t know what is become of all the rest. . . 


No. 10. . Rovoredo, June 30. 


[Reports the arrival of General Melas, who takes the command, and the 
departure of General Beaulieu: but adds that Marshal Wurmser was in the 
Tyrol and was expected to take command. | 7 

[Nos. 11, 12, 13 unimportant. | 

No. 14. Rovoredo, July 19. 1796. 

[Requests that Sir John Jervis will send a squadron into the Adriatic, and 
Marshal Wurmeer urgently desired it. | 


No. 15. [Marked ‘ Private.’ ] Rovoredo, July 25 1796. 
[Part in cypher.] 


Had the confidence of the army been gained (the only means left to 
recover the broken spirit of the soldiers and the Disgust of the Officers 
by the Choice of an efficient & able commander) there would be more 
probability of great things being done. The zeal of this good old man 
[Wurmser] is not enough, & there is nothing else. He is undecided, 
either from being perplexed by the contradictory opinions of those around 
him or from no one chusing to take the lead and the responsibility at- 
tached to it, I believe this last to be the case. 

I had heard much of this before, but being very lately informed on good 
authority that two in high situations on his staff had expressed an opinion 
that an armistice here was necessary on account of the disasters elsewhere, 
I was too much alarmed not to take every step in my power to gain posi- 
tive information & to ascertain how far this idea had been carried. In 
the course of this investigation the Truth of these reports of the unsteadi- 
ness of the Marshall were confirmed to me, with many circumstances 
which I had not heard & which show the possible extent of the mis- 
chief but I was glad to be assured that the idea of an armistice had not 
been listened to, but that in consequence of letters from Vienna & an 
urgent message from Mantua received on the same day the relief of it 
was to be undertaken as soon as possible. Many of the officers comfort 
themselves with thinking that defeat must force peace, & others express 
themselves in terms of despair: if the Emperor will employ Generals in- 
capable of acting, at least let a second chief be part of that bad system. 
In the opinion of all here the greatest General in Europe & the only 
one that could raise this devoted army is the Quarter Master General who 
was in England in the winter of 1793-4 I think.'? The difficulty of this 
tedious cypher makes it impossible to add anything more, but whatever 
happens I thought it my duty to say this much, having heard this subject 
so often discussed & in such different companies & among that Class 
whose opinions on a point of this kind are unbiassed & can scarcely be 
ill founded, for it is from a comparison of system & of facts that they are 
formed. 


" General Mack, who had been quartermaster-general with the prince of Coburg 


in 1793, and then came to England to concert operations with the English govern- 
ment. 
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Would to God, he was marching & here now. 
I have the honour &c. 
THos. GRAHAM. 


No. 16. Rovoredo, July 26, 1796. 


[Reports that the Austrian army will advance to the relief of Mantua on 
Thursday next. | 


I believe the dispositions are that the Army consisting of about 
40,000 infantry & 6000 cavalry should move in 4 Divisions—the right, 
a considerable one, from Condino near the Lago d’Idro on Brescia—the 
left, a weak one, from Bassano on Vicenza & Legnago merely as a 
demonstration, while the two centre divisions advance on each side of 
the Adige from Monte Baldo & Alla.—The French are supposed to have 
in all from Brescia by Salo, Dezenzano & Peschiera to Verona including 
their advanced posts on Monte Baldo & about la Chiusa on the left of the 
Adige & their besieging army, 60,000 men. 

{He concludes by saying that the Austrians do not credit the British fleet 
with any energy, it not having any trowpes de débarquement.| 

No. 17. Rivoli, July 30. 1796. 


[He very briefly reports the success of yesterday’s movements. | 


No. 18. Valeggio, Aug 1. 1796. 
[Reports very briefly the successes at Rivoli, the uniting of the two central 
columns there, and their advance on Peschiera. ]} 


These well concerted & rapid movements determined General Buona- 
parte to an immediate retreat across the Po & the Mincio. 


No. 19. Goito, Aug 2. 1796. 

[Reports the capture of 600 French. The excessive heat exhausted the 
Austrians, but their losses were small: no report had yet been received from 
General Quasdanovich."*| 

No. 20. Guidizzolo, Aug 4 1796. 

Field Marshal. Wurmser with a view of assisting the operations of L‘ 
General Quosdanovitch—having sent Gen! Liptaye with an advanced 
guard on the second to Castiglione, marched a body of troops early yester- 
day morning from Goito to support him. Gen! Liptaye had been forced to 
retire from Castiglione & was nearly surrounded on the heights between 
it & Solforino (sic).—The Cavalry disengaged him & the regiments form- 
ing as they came up the affair became general, the Imperial troops main- 
taining their ground notwithstanding the great superiority of the enemy 
till night put an end to the conflict. . . . 

The whole Austrian force engaged consisted of about 13,000 Infantry 
& 1,500 cavalry—all is quiet hitherto today, both Armies remaining 
opposite to one another in the same position as yesterday.'* 


18 He, with nearly 20,000 men, was marching east of the lake on Brescia. For 
this division of forces see Jomini, viii. 305 et seq.; also Clausewitz (Hinterlassene 
Werke, iv. 124), who regards the division as defensible. 

4 This refers to the first battle of Castiglione, which was fought and won by 
Augereau. See Jomini, viii. 310-30, also Koch, Mém. de Masséna. Augereau’s 
account, written in 1815, with an obvious bias against Napoleon, is, I think, untrust- 
worthy, though J. G., in his Etudes, accepts most of it. 
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No. 21. Valeggio, Aug 5, 1796. 
The French army having yesterday received very considerable reinforce- 

ments from the Milanois & a strong column from Bozzolo & Marcaria 

having advanced this morning by St. Martino towards Medoli '’ (sic), 
threatening the rear of the Imperial army which extended into the 
plain, the Field Marshall ordered that its front should be changed by 
being thrown back towards the high ground on which the right wing was 
posted: during this movement the Enemy attack’d in great force on the 
high ground & some of the Battallions of the right wing having given way 
fell in with those of the left wing not yet posted :—this unfortunately 
created confusion & oblig’d the Field Marshall to retreat on this place : 

Lt Gen! Mezaros who was on his way from Borgoforté (sic) to join the 

army arrived to day at Goito:—there are no accounts yet of L' Gen! 

Quosdanovich so that it is probable he is still among the mountains, & the 

Enemy being collected in such force near the south end of Lake Garda 

it will be very difficult for him now to form a junction that way. 


No. 22. [Marked ‘ Private.’] Valeggio, Aug 5. 1796. 

The unfortunate determination of crossing the Mincio without 
knowing where the Enemy was or in what force, and with a reduced Corps 
noways adequate to act unless in the case of a positive & certain 
combination with Lt Gen' Quasdanovich gave me so much uneasiness 
that 1 could not send while things remained in suspense. 

The Rout of this day, attended with considerable loss in men & 
cannon and irreparable loss of spirits & reputation have (sic) sadly 
chang’d the face of affairs within these three days. But if the Enemy 
attacked tomorrow | am afraid there is no chance of the troops standing 
—they are exhausted with heat fatigue & want of food. If on the 
contrary there is time to make proper dispositions & get them into order 
we may hope to maintain ourselves till Quosdanovich can come round by 
Rovoredo. Tho’ we had no details, it was known that on the 31* a part 
of his Corps was defeated & that Salo had again fallen into the hands 
of the Enemy & it was reported that in another affair he had suffered 
for he had likewise been obliged to quit Brescia—All this prov’ that the 
Enemy were in much greater force towards their left in that quarter 
than had been imagin’d from the reports received before the army moved. 
It was known too on the 2"¢ when we got to Goito that a great part of 
the army from Mantua had crossed there & gone towards Castiglione— 
yet still—as if the whole army had been beaten & flying in the utmost 
disorder, the design of pursuing them with 19,000 men was persisted in : 
after the undecisive (sic) action of the 3*¢ there was still time to change 
the plan without disgrace or much loss-——but a plan of attack on the 7* 
had been intended in concert with Quosdanovich which there was no 
probability of the enemy allowing to be carried into execution by 
remaining so long inactive.'°—As I wrote to your Lordship in my private 


18 This refers to the northward march of Fiorella’s brigade of about 5,000 men 
against the Austrian left flank, which it took in the rear; its horse nearly captured 
the Austrian staff. 

‘6 This and the foregoing statements are of great interest. They show how, even 
after the defeats of 3 and 5 Aug., the Austrian staff had not fully grasped the meaning 
of Bonaparte’s retreat from Mantua im order to annihilate Quosdanovich. With that 
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letters of the 25%,'7 that there was no responsible second, I cannot 
say who has been the adviser, nor indeed is it now of much consequence 
as things have turned out: the first error, that of sending so large a 
force detached as Quosdanovich’s Corps, was the fatalone. Colonel Zaach 
wanted that this should have been a small Corps—Colonel Duca who is 
with it carried it for a large foree—by which means, if all the remainder 
of the Imp. Army bad been assembled, it would scarcely have been able 
to have faced the whole of the French force: but this was far from being 
the case. It was necessary to mask Peschiera & Mezaros’ Corps had 
never joined :—Yesterday indeed four or five Reg** were marched from 
Mantua & Peschiera but the Cavalry was not increased, & it had suffered 
considerably on the 3™ instant, so that on the whole, the idea of remaining 
in that position was extremely hazardous, & indeed I am convinced the 
whole Corps w' have been destroyed today ifa retreat had not taken 
place without orders—for by that means the French column from 
St. Martin (sic) never attacked, not being in time.'* 

If there can be time to provide Mantua & to be joined by Quosdanowich 
we may still hope to retrieve matters, but under such guidance how can 
we expect that such difficulties can be got over.—I wrote from this on the 
2™4 fully to Sir M. Eden having a safe conveyance & then told him how 
little hope there was of the operations being well conductel—if Mak '° 
had commanded this army at Rovoredo, I have no doubt that our success 
would have been complete for we lost time & missed an opportunity of 
great advantages at first—perhaps chiefly owing to caution from the 


total ignorance we were in about the situation & strength of the Enemy. 
I shall add a few lines tomorrow morning if there are any reports. 


No. 23. [Marked ‘ Private.’} 


Verona, Aug. 6. 96. 

. . . This aft” the Enemy found little resistance near Peschiera— 
so that it became necessary to give up the Mincio—the army must now 
remain in the Adige till the Right wing can come to us:—as our loss in 
men does not exceed 2000 in all the affairs I should still entertain hopes 
if we were under a proper system—But all will depend on that—It is not 


master stroke contrast the plan of the Austrian staff for a combined attack on 7 Aug. 
by their two armies, which had parted company on 29 July, and were separated by a 
lake and by mountains. For the general questions involved in this episode of the 
war on 30 July-5 Aug. see Clausewitz, iv. 150-60, and the remarks on them in Etudes 
sur la Campagne de 1796-7, par J. G., p. 100 et seq. 

'? Graham’s note at the side: ‘I am not sure of the date, but it is the only letter 
which I have written to you in cypher.’ It was the 25th. 

'’ This statement does not coincide with the account given by Schels of the 
(second) battle of Castiglione in Ocsterr. milit. Zeitschrift for 1829, Band i.; he 
asserts that the troops of Despinois’s division did come into action and took the tower 
of Solferino and the neighbouring heights. The statement of Col. Graham as to the 
Austrian retreat beginning without orders disposes of a report given by Koch, in the 
Mémoires de Masséna, that Graham’s remonstrances led to Wurmser’s timely retreat. 
Clausewitz (iv. 140-55) points out that Wurmser’s error in this battle was an undue 
extension of his right wing as a feeler stretched out to grope for Quosdanovich. 
Wurmser’s loss on 5 Aug., according to Clausewitz, was 2,000 killed and wounded, 
1,000 prisoners, and 20 cannon ; but this was the French estimate. Schels (loc. cit.) 
notes that no Austrian official return wasmade. According to Col. Graham’s despatch 


of 17 Aug. the first Austrian estimates seem to have been far below the real losses. 
'® Mack. 
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only an able & efficient head of the army that is wanted but a stricter 
discipline—The Generals don’t think it necessary to stay by their columns 
—of course in many reg** the officers are inattentive, & on every march, 
pursuit or retreat the men are scattered about in a most unsoldierlike 
manner—But they are undoubtedly brave fine troops and an able chief 
w* put all that to rights in a little time—I don’t know enough of the 
situation of Mantua to be able to say anything concerning it. 


No. 24. Trent, Aug. 15. 1796. 

[Gives a general account of Quosdanovich’s losses.”’| 

Quosdanovich, having heard on the 2" of the siege of Mantua being 
raised & that the F* Marshall intended to cross the Mincio, determined to 
advance again on the 3", but being informed that ev* that a Corps of the 
Enemy had turned his Right & got possession of the Defile of St. Osetto by 
w* the Column had advanced on Brescia, and that another Corps of 
10,000 men were marching on Salo, he was obliged to desist from his 
purpose & he sent an officer with orders to prevent the march of the 
columns of his left, commanded by M. Gen' Otzkay and Prince Reuss.— 
Unfortunately this officer fell into the enemies’ hands. [arly on the 3" 
these Columns marched on Dezenzano and Lunato (sic). The Enemy got 
again possession of Salo & from thence advancing towards Gavardo at- 
tacked the Lt Gen' on all sides but they were everywhere repulsed: the 
unconnected Columns of M. Gen' Otzkay & Prince Reuss after succeeding 
in taking Dezenzano & Lunato were successively surrounded & defeated 
with great loss after an obstinate resistance. 


[A general retreat was accordingly ordered. Referring to the whole opera- 
tions now, Col. Graham says—| 


The total Loss of the army (exceeding 15,000 men in killed, wounded 
Prisoners & missing & 60 pieces of cannon) has so completely destroyed 
the spirit & confidence of all Ranks that I cannot flatter myself with the 
hopes of being able to send your Lordship any favourable intelligence. 

No. 25. Trent Aug 17, 1796. 

[Graham reports the loss of the army as infinitely greater than he had imagined. 
Had he not lost his cypher with his luggage he could tell a tale as to the excesses 
committed by the Austrian troops in their retreat by Verona, &c.| 


P.S. From Generals to Subalterns the universal language of the 
army is qu’il faut faire la paix, car nous ne savons pas faire la guerre. 


No. 26. Trent Aug. 18. 1796. 
[He states his reasons for not writing hitherto too fully and minutely. | 


It is no easy matter to be at the head of a great army but it is in- 
dispensably necessary that there should be a Chief of some sort : & I main- 


*0 The official figures given by Schels (loc. cit.) of the Austrian columns, before 
they began their attempt to relieve Mantua, are as follows: Quosdanovich, with 
17,621, was to march by Riva on Brescia. The two central columns, led by Wiirmser 
towards Rivoli and Valeggio, were 24,295 strong, while Mezaros, with 5,021 men, was 
to advance on Vicenza and Legnago. Grand total, 46,937 men—not 60,000, as stated 


by Thiers. The fatal results of the division of the Austrian forces are too well known 
to demand any comment. 
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tain that in fact & in the opinion of the army there was none & therefore 
that the disasters were to be expected. Col. Duca, at the Head of the 
Quarter Master Generals Dep is said to be the author of that part of the 
General disposition which increased so much more than had at first been 
intended, the force of the Right Column. He went with it & is supposed 
tohave directed Gen' Quosdanovich :—the Blunders committed are scarcely 
credible & can only be equalled by the indecision which followed the 
defeat of his detached Corps on the 3 : had he retired that night & taken 
possession of the mouth of the Defile * his loss w* have been comparatively 
inconsiderable & he might have remained there, obliging the enemy to 
watch him with a large force: but without ammunition or provisions, 
he talked all night of forcing Salo on the 4" & then retreated in day- 
light, which cost half his Corps, composed of the very Elite of the whole 
army. 

We did the same thing. Col. Zaach (next to Col. Duca™ in the 
Quarter Master Gen'* Dep) represented the madness of passing the 
Mincio with so small a force in pursuit of an Enemy not beaten, and 
whose force was collected near the 8. end of the L. di Garda—and if it was 
to be passed, urged that it should be done at Valeggio & nearer Peschiera 
instead of losing time by going to Goito—after the 3"* he renewed his 
representations that a retreat was necessary & might be effected safely & 
without disgrace—but the absurd & wild project of waiting (in a very bad 
extended position taken up accidentally on the 3**) till the 7 when an 
attack was to be concerted with Quosdanovich, was persisted in. I don’t 
know who were the Marshall’s advisers—Gen!' Lauer was gone to Mantua— 
Gen' Colli was with us as a spectator & seemed aware of the Danger.— 
Gen! Alvinski (sic) was there too—Major Vincent, a very able officer & 
much in the Marshall’s confidence, was gone to Vienna—Had Buona- 
parte known our real situation on the 5, he would have destroyed the 
whole Corps—I am well assured that the total loss amounts to 17,000 
men & above 100 pieces of cannon, but including the garrison of Mantua, 
we have still 47,000 effective Infantry & 7000 horse.** 

Could any means be found to restore the spirit of such a force (for 
notwithstanding the very general disgust among the officers, there can be 
no doubt but that the troops behaved with signal bravery till after the 
3°) to reconcile the officers to their duty by extraordinary means, & to 
obtain the confidence of the army for their generals, much might still be 
done by a bold offensive plan.—I say Generals, for it is not only the 
Comm in Chief but the greatest number of the other Gen' Officers that 
require to be replaced being objects of contempt & ridicule in the 
army. ... 

. . . » Whenthe wonderful activity, energy & attention that prevail in 
the French service from the Comm" in Chief downwards are compared to 
the indecision, indifference & indolence universal here, the success of their 
rash but skilful manceuvres is not surprising. In action I saw officers 


2 Probably that of the Upper Chiesa, N.E. of Brescia. 

2 Later on he corrects this and says Zaach was senior to Duca, but the latter was 
more listened to. 

*3 These last figures seem to me scarcely credible, even if we include the corps of 
Mezaros and all the reserves on the Upper Adige. 
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sent on urgent messages going a foot’s pace—they say their horses are 
half starved & that they cannot afford to kill them. 


[He enclosesa letter from Mr. Francis Drake, dated Conegliano, 17 Aug. 1796, 
in which he (Mr. Drake) doubts the expediency (in view of the expected fall of 
Mantua and the conquest of N. Italy by the French) of keeping so fine a British 
fleet in the Mediterranean for the defence of Corsica, | 7 
‘when it might be employed with much effect in other quarters, or 
when a possible augmentation in the number of our enemies may render 
it advisable to bring it nearer home. I know not what degree of Import- 
ance His Majesty’s Ministers may attach to the Possession of this turbu- 
lent Island. I know not if the Island can now be abandoned consistently 
with the King’s Dignity—and I know not if the Island is capable of 
defending itself with its present Garrizon without the assistance of the 
Fleet or at least without the aid of a part of It. But all this isknown & 
calculated at home & it appears to me that the Decision of the Cabinet on 
these Points must depend upon the expected Issue of the Austrian Contest 
in this Country... . 


(Signed) ‘Francis Drake.’ 


No. 27. Trent. 27 Aug. 1796. 

{Graham mentions with some approval the appointment of General Lauer as 
quartermaster-general. He holds that this is not enough, for, speaking of Generals 
Beaulieu and Wurmser, he says—] 

I do not at all exaggerate when I say I have myself met with instances 
of downright Dotage in both & numberless instances are publicly quoted. 
In both cases the Characters of these Generals are said to have been well 


known in the army . . . the men affirm that they had been led a la 
Boucherie. . . . 


Sir Morton Eden says in a letter I received yesterday ‘ Unfortunately 
there is not a man in the Monarchy who at this Calamitous Moment is 
call’d forward by the publick voice.’ 


[Col. Graham adds to this that the voice of the army calls for General 
Mack. | 


[Col. Graham’s next despatch is from Bassano, 10 Sept., referring hurriedly to 
further disasters. The imperialists at first behaved ‘extremely well ;’ the 
general retired on Cagliano ; but when attacked again in the evening of the same 
day they gave way at once, with terrible loss from the enemy's cavalry.| 

There then follows a considerable gap in these despatches, owing, 
doubtless, to Graham’s being involved in Wurmser’s disasters about 
Bassano, and in his desperate efforts to reach Mantua, where the 
old marshal arrived on 18 Sept. Graham was in that fortress up 
to 25 Dec., when by an act of singular daring, about which he says 
very little, he made his escape. He proceeded to the headquarters 
of General Alvinzy, whom he stimulated to the utmost exertions 
for a further attempt to relieve Mantua. The result was the brief 
campaign of Rivoli, which will be deal with in another article. 

J. Hontanp Rose. 





Revews of Books 


Griechische Geschichte. Vox Junius Betocn. 2 volumes. (Strassburg : 
Karl Triibner. 1893, 1897.) 


Tuis is the third history of Greece (to say nothing of vol. ii. of E. Meyer’s 
‘ Geschichte des Altertums,’ practically also early Greek history) that has 
been issued from a German press in recent years. By the side of Busolt and 
of Holm how does this newer work justify its existence? In the scale of 
his history Beloch makes no pretension to compare with Busolt, who at 
the end of his third volume reaches but the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The book is more nearly on a scale with Holm’s work ; for, 
extending as it does only to the overthrow of the Persian empire by 
Alexander, it covers barely so much ground as the first three of Holm’s 
four volumes. Beloch’s volumes, moreover, are both larger in page and 
thicker than Holm’s. As appealing to a popular as well as a learned 
audience, Beloch has cut down his notes to a minimum. The volumes 
are printed in very large and excellent type on thick paper, but this has 
necessitated making each volume inconveniently large and heavy for 
holding in the hand. The printer’s proof-reader has neglected to correct 
a large number of trifling misprints. At the end of vol. ii. is an index 
extending to fifty-five pages. 

It may be said at once that the work is excellent reading. To judge 
by Holm and Beloch, residence under an Italian sky improves German 
style very considerably in point of lucidity, while both authors have 
escaped the intolerable verbosity which characterises much of recent 
Italian historical prose. I know not if Professor Beloch intended it so, 
but his style and method are certainly reminiscent of Mommsen. The 
attention given to other sides of national life than the political—to 
literature, science, art, and economics—reminds us of Mommsen’s famous 
chapters on similar topics. There is also the same incisive phrasing, the 
same disregard of tradition, the same admiration for men ‘ of blood and 
iron.’ Philip is nearly as much of a hero to Beloch as Caesar to 
Mommsen. Mommsen made short work of the early history of Rome as 
tradition had recorded it ; Beloch will have none of the Greek mythology 
to which Grote—the only predecessor in the field of Greek history to 
whom he refers with much respect—was especially tender. As the pub- 
lisher’s announcement warned us, the account of the earliest times was to 
be no fancy painting, but to give only what could be ascertained from 
archeology, the Homeric epos, linguistic investigation, and the like. 
Even so it may be doubted whether a very sound foundation for early 
Greek history is at present attainable. In the past, investigators of 
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archeology and language have certainly been open to the charge of 
sometimes burning the gods they had previously adored, and of Homer it 
is as true as of the Bible that 


Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 


This imputation seems not without justification in the case of those archieo- 
logists who see with Reichel in Mycenean art the dress and equipment 
of which Homer sings. And itis very doubtful whether Professor Beloch’s 
own contention (which he had expounded still earlier elsewhere) that 
Greek history is one record of uniform development, unbroken by a Dorian 
invasion, will ever pass from the limbo of historical heresies to the region 
of historical dogma. Teachers of different countries have different 
methods, but in England at any rate we should not expect such a novel 
theory to be put into the text of a work intended for an audience not 
entirely composed of specialists, until at least it had received support more 
widely than this theory has hitherto obtained. In two other respects the 
wisdom of Professor Beloch’s treatment of early Greek history is open to 
doubt. He treats the ‘sun-god’ explanation of myth as more firmly 
established than most recent investigators consider it to be ; and in a more 
recent epoch he brings Pheenician influence in the Mediterranean down 
to a much later period than most students of early Greek history would 
at present feel justified in accepting. 

These reservations apply to the first two hundred pages of vol. i., which 
contain the history of the earliest times in Greece and of the earliest 
Greek colonisation. These chapters are followed by one of great .im- 
portance and cf more interest, because the subject with which it deals— 
‘ Die Umwiilzung im Wirthschaftsleben ’- -is less hackneyed. The workers 
in this field have hitherto been far too few. Professor Beloch, long ago 
well known by his investigation of the statistics of ancient populations, is 
thoroughly master of the subject. This chapter and the other chapters 
on the same subject—xii. in vol.i., ‘ Der wirthschaftliche Aufschwung nach 
den Perserkriegen,’ and viii. in vol. ii., ‘ Die wirthschaftliche Entwicklung 
seit dem peloponnesischen Kriege,’ are in some respects the most valuable in 
the work. Along with them may be ranked the chapter on the rise and 
development of Greek science, another field which has been left to very 
few investigators. The chapters on literature also are very readable. 
Among his literary judgments it is to be noted that he is fairer to Euri- 
pides and less an admirer of Sophocles than has been common with 
writers of the present century since the publication of Schlegel’s famous 
lectures. On the other hand he is clearly of opinion that Plato was but a 
dreamer in all forms of philosophy, and that his speculations lead nowhere. 
Most surprising of all is the great importance he attaches to the utter- 
ances of Isocrates as a help towards the unification of Greece. He seems, 
in fact, to think Isocrates was the originator of the ideas which Philip and 
Alexander carried into action. If this view be correct, it is hard to see 
why the orators who represent the other side should say nothing of 
Isocrates’ influence, which was proving so detrimental to their cause. 

In the chapters on political history new facts of importance are 
naturally not so easy to find. The appreciation of the character and 
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motives of the principal actors is, however, independent and interesting. 
Like Mr. Evelyn Abbott in our own country, Professor Beloch shares in 
the reaction against Pericles, and attributes to him the policy which led 
to the conflict with Sparta. Yet the recently discovered treatise on the 
constitution of Athens distinctly attributes to Aristides the founding of 
the imperial policy which of necessity must bring the chief land and the 
chief sea power of Greece into conflict sooner or later. Beloch is decided in 
his distrust of popular government, and evidently regards Pericles as the 
degrader of dnpoxparia to dxAvxparia, He is severe upon the conduct of 
Pericles in adorning Athens at the expense of the allies. He is equally 
clear, however, that the ideal for Greece was unification, and Philip is his 
hero because Philip was the first to achieve that unification. Yet Pericles 
was on the way to the same goal as Philip, and, if he had had the good 
fortune to live longer, might have gone far towards attaining the same 
result a hundred years earlier. The death of Pericles, and the outbreak 
of the plague probably did much to alter the course of Greek history. 

Dr. Beloch, in his desire to avoid anecdotal history, cuts all this part 
somewhat short. We should have been glad to have a fuller account of 
the siege of Plataea, and some reference to the difficulties in Thucydides’ 
account of it. In the campaign of Sphacteria he omits an important 
element in the story when he makes no mention of the accidental burn- 
ing of the scrub upon the island, which had hitherto prevented the 
Athenian light-armed from having free play. 

If our author appears unduly severe towards Pericles, he is, on the 
other hand, more favourable to Lysander than is usual, regarding him as 
the great political thinker of the age, while he makes no reference to the 
Panhellenic sentiment which, according to Xenophon, animated Callicra- 
tidas. Epaminondas he regards as an excellent soldier who did not see 
very far before him. It is difficult for an historian to deal satisfactorily 
with the period between the fall of Athens and the battle of Mantinea. 
It is a period of political intrigue among a number of little states, the 
permutations and combinations of which are as varied as those in a 
kaleidoscope, while the final effect is but the dissipation of the energy of 
all the powers concerned. This period Beloch wisely treats with com- 
parative brevity. He shows, however, in the narrative both of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war and of this later period a clear understanding of politics 
and of political motive, which is sometimes wanting in German historians. 
His account of the reaction against extreme democracy represented by 
the revolutions of the Four Hundred and of the Thirty is excellent. 

After the time of Epaminondas Philip becomes the centre of things. 
As I have remarked before in this Review, the appreciations by historians 
of Greece of the facts before them are continually swinging to and fro like 
a pendulum. From Mitford’s ultra-conservatism we passed to the radi- 
calism of Grote, and now the pendulum is swinging once more the other 
way. The result is that Demosthenes finds none of the panegyric that 
was his in the middle years of the present century. The seesaw of 
politics in their own day brought sometimes Demosthenes, sometimes 
Aeschines uppermost; in history it is apparently now Aeschines’ turn. 
The earlier achievements of the Heraclid dynasty in Macedonia appear to 
me overrated, at any rate with our existing knowledge of things Mace- 
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donian. Till the days of Archelaus at least, these Heraclids were little 
better than the barbarians around them, and murder in the royal house 
both then and after was as common as in an Ottoman dynasty. Beloch 
writes of their achievements as if they were in the full light of history 
and were missionary campaigns worthy of the Teutonic order and of the 
house of Hohenzollern. That Philip and Alexander united Greéce is 
undoubted ; that without this unification Greek ideas and Greek civilisa- 
tion would have spread neither so fast nor so far is equally undoubted. 
But this unification cost a good deal—the annihilation of the Phocians 
and of Thebes, and the destruction of Athens as an important political 
power. For more than a hundred years Athens had been the raideune 
‘EdAdéoc. She, no doubt, only ‘ gave great laws unto a little clan,’ even 
if Professor Beloch would admit this much. Philip and Alexander con- 
quered all the known eastern world. Beloch, with true artistic sense, 
stops at the end of the duel which had been fought with little intermis- 
sion for centuries between Greek and Asiatic civilisation. And he does 
well ; for what came of the wars of Philip and Alexander as far as 
Greece itself was concerned? They brought into existence magnificently 
trained armies, which for at least half a century after the death of 
Alexander made the shores of the Aegean a cockpit. Into these armies 
the same energy which in earlier generations had founded so many 
Greek colonies passed and was wasted, with the result that at the end of 
these wars the old states of Greece were absolutely exhausted. 

The merits of Demosthenes have, no doubt, been exaggerated by his 
eulogists. But it is no discredit to him that he did not admire the 
doings of the kings of Macedon, and was loth to be tied to their chariot 
wheels. If we may judge from the later career of Alexander, the con- 
quest of Persia, had Alexander lived, was likely to make of Greece only a 
satrapy in a greater oriental empire. How far and how long Greek ideas 
of government would have prevailed in such an empire we may guess 
from the history of the Macedonian dynasties on the Nile and the Orontes. 

From what has been said it will be seen that exception may be not 
unfrequently taken to Professor Beloch’s point of view. But I should 
be sorry to close this notice without acknowledging fully and freely the 
lucidity of the style, the carefulness and freshness of the work, and the 
interest and instruction which I have derived from it. P. GILEs. 


La Guerra Gotica di Procopio di Cesarea. A cura di Domenico Com- 
parETti. Vol. III. (Lib. IV.). (Roma: Istituto Storico Italiano. 1898.) 


Tuts is the last volume of the admirable edition of Procopius’s ‘ Gothic 
War ’ by Comparetti, which has been already twice noticed by this Revirw 
(vol. xi. p. 345, vol. xii. p. 148). We have the same elaborate attention to 
the text and the same determination to recover the text of the best 
manuscripts which we have noticed before. Work of this kind must be 
to acertain extent its own reward. None but the worker himself can tell 
what years of patient labour it has cost him, and hardly any one else can 
fully estimate the value of his results. 

A new feature in this volume is the ‘Sommario e Annotazioni’ 
(54 pages), in which the editor gives a short résumé of the history of the 
Gothic war as described by Procopius, adds the more important notices 
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of the struggle furnished by other chroniclers (especially Marcellinus, 
Marius, and the authors of the ‘ Liber Pontificalis ’), and occasionally com- 
ments on, or corrects, the conclusions of other investigators. As most of 
these friendly criticisms relate to my own work (‘ Italy and her Invaders ’), 
I venture to reproduce them here for the benefit of my readers. 

In a note in Book I. cap. 11, the editor quotes a letter of Cassiodorus 
to Maximus, Vicarius Urbis Romae, ordering the construction of a 
bridge of boats over the Tiber to facilitate ‘the king’s’ visit to Rome. 
He understands here by ‘ the king’ the newly elected Witigis, and remarks 
that ‘Hodgkin, like others, has not observed this letter of Cassiodorus 
and the particulars which may be derived from thence as to the election 
of Witigis and his arrival at Rome.’ In my book ‘ The Letters of 
Cassiodorus’ (p. 509), I have noticed this letter and alluded to the 
possibility of its connexion with Witigis, but have decided, rightly or 
wrongly, that it relates to Theodahad. 

Book I. cap. 19: date of the commencement of the siege of Rome. 
Comparetti here calls attention to the date given by the ‘ Liber Pontificalis’* 
for this event—‘ 9th day before the Kalends of March’ (21 Feb.)—and 
explains the difference between this date and that of Procopius (Mupriov 
iorauérov) by referring the former to the arrival of Witigis and his army, 
the latter to the actual commencement of the siege after the cutting of 
the aqueducts. A valuable hint. The dates given by the authors of the 
‘ Liber Pontificalis * are not so abundant that we can afford to neglect any 
of them. 

Book ITI. cap. 22: Procopius says that Totila encamped near to Mount 
Garganus in the lines of an old camp of Hannibal. The editor very 
properly rejects a suggestion of mine that there is some confusion here 
between Mons Garganus and Mons Albanus, and adds the important fact 
that the so-called‘ Campo di Annibale’ near Monte Cavo probably derives 
its name, not from the Carthaginian general, but from a medieval family 
of landowners named Annibaleschi. Doubtless the camp near Garganus 
was one of the camps held by Hannibal at the time of the battle of Cannae, 
as stated here by Comparetti. 

Book IV. cap. 29: site of the battle of the Apennines between Totila 
and Narses. Comparetti appears to approve the suggestion that this 
battle was fought at or near Scheggia. No light, unfortunately, is thrown 
on the difficult question of the Busta Gallorwm by his revision of the 
text. THos. Hopexin. 





The Art of War. The Middle Ages. By C. Oman. 


Methuen. 1898.) 


Mr. Oman’s present volume, being one out of four, foreshadows the com- 
pleted work, which will be an encyclopedia of the art of war. Too often 
we have no choice but to trace the fortunes of particular armies in par- 
ticular campaigns, without understanding how the tactics were developed 
or the military traditions grew. Therefore we need the specialist who 
traces development and growth, and especially the debt of one nation to 
another. Continuity is Mr. Oman’s text. His range is most comprehen- 
sive, and the general effect is admirable, but it is inevitable that fault 
should be found with details simply because no one can specialise on every 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LIII. K 


(London : 
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period. There is a certain amount of patchiness, as he relies now on 
Professor Bury or the French exponents of Moslem authorities, now on 
Hewitt’s ‘ Ancient Armour ’ or Clark’s ‘ Military Architecture.’ Also an 
encyclopedic work cannot but be didactic in places. It is unfortunate 
that sometimes only one side of a vexed question should be given, where 
argument rather than statement is required. We feel that we often miss 
a disquisition upon the relative importance of authorities, or a quotation 
of critical passages, especially those based on the evidence of eye-witnesses. 
Thus, while the Hastings controversy is lucidly explained, on the other 
hand a novice would be somewhat in doubt as to the points at issue con- 
cerning Bannockburn and Crécy. . 

Mr. Oman begins with the causes of the decay of the Roman system 
and the growing importance of cavalry. He insists on the influence of 
geography; the plains of Hungary and Russia are nature’s home for 
horsemen, and the Goths especially, owing to their conflicts with the Huns, 
fought mounted. The defence of a long frontier also demands the horse. 
It is curious, however, to find that he only once (p. 185) refers to the use 
of stirrups, ‘an invention which had cropped up since the fifth century 
without our being able to say from whom it had its origin.’ For shock 
tactics stirrups are absolutely necessary. We cannot imagine that Alex- 
ander’s Companions or Hannibal’s Numidians rode straight into solid 
masses of the enemies’ horse or foot. As the Goths and Lombards, as 
the Franks, who as late as the battle of Tours were a race of foot soldiers, 
and the Byzantines developed a heavy cavalry whose duty was to charge 
home, they wanted a long stirrup to give them a firm seat. In western 
and southern Europe heavy cavalry thus became normal. Mr. ‘Oman 
then proceeds in his most striking chapters, especially those which refute 
Gibbon’s assertion that ‘the vices of Byzantine armies were inherent, 
their victories accidental,’ to unfold the sequence of events in the east. 
For Asia Minor there was a system of defence bya professional army, and 
a heavy cavalry was systematically trained. The advance of the Turks 
brought light horse-archers to face the imperial cataphracti. But it 
was at a comparatively late date that careless leadership and treachery 
led to a collapse before the swarms of Turks at Manzikert. Then came 
the day of the Franks. A long series of battles in the crusades saw heavy 
horse pitted against light. In the accounts of Antioch and Arsuf we 
have glowing pictures of Christian successes. But, except when men like 
Richard led, the crusaders used antiquated methods. The armoured 
cavalier always tried to resort to shock tactics. The general inability of 
the Frank to adapt himself to circumstances, the geographical difficulties, 
and the grand strategy of the erusudes have received admirable treat- 
ment at Mr. Oman’s hands. 

We fancy that the importance of the horse-archer has been slightly 
exaggerated. The Moslems certainly used lances. Hugh Neville took 
part in the brilliant little affair at Jaffa, and told the story at Coggeshall : 
qui in eodem certamine erat nobis retulit,' says Ralph. He particularly 
mentions how the Turks checked their career before Richard’s infantry, 
ut utraque pars cum lanceis summitates lancearum suarum ad invicem con- 
tingere posset; ... . nulla denique tela vel spicula intra se iaciebant.? 


' Ralph of Coggeshall (ed. J. Stevenson, Rolls series), p. 45. * Ibid. p. 47. 
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We think that Mr. Oman should -have used Ralph’s account, considering 
how excellent an informant he had, in preference to or in collation with 
the ‘Itinerarium.’ It is unfortunate that he has not done so, because he 
frequently quotes as the work of Ralph of Coggeshall the ‘ De Expugnatione 
Terrae Sanctae per Saladinum Libellus,’ which, according to Mr. Joseph 
Stevenson,* comes from another and unknown hand. Ralph’s figures for 
this battle differ from those of the ‘ Itinerarium,’ viz. 80 men-at-arms, for 
whom there were only six horses and one mule, and 400 cross-bows ; the 
latter at intervals were sent out in front of the spears.‘ 

The value of these chapters is thus twofold; it is shown how heavy 
horse can best defeat light, and how powerful is a combination of horse 
and foot. The cross-bow, gradually reintroduced in Italy at an uncertain 
date, was skilfully handled by Genoese and Pisans. Richard above all 
others knew how to combine, planting his cross-bows and other infantry 
to screen his horse. Yet Beha-ed-din, who was present on Saladin’s staff 
all through the siege of Acre and the march to Arsuf, says that the Franks 
had adopted these tactics before Richard’s arrival.’ The Italians brought 
back to Europe their skill with the arbalest and served France as merce- 
naries ; Gascons, Basques, and French, both in the royal armies and in 
the town militia, copied them. But the lesson of the crusades was 
neglected, and horse and foot were not yet systematically combined. The 
other weapon, the Turkish horse-archer’s bow, was never acclimatised. 
Tt was weak in itself, as Mr. Oman points out. In Beha-ed-din and in 
the ‘ Itinerarium’ are passages to show that the arrows stuck in mail, 
and if the horses of the Christians were screened not much damage was 
done. A mounted man has not a seat firm enough for the use of a 
powerful bow. The horse-archer of the Hundred Years’ war was merely 
a mounted infantryman. 

What Mr. Oman says of infantry in Europe in pre-crusading and in 
crusading times is much to the point. William triumphed at Hastings 
because he alternated rushes of cavalry and volleys of arrows. But the 
short bow of that date could not alone have given victory, and high-angle 
fire is in itself a confession of weakness. The lance was then wielded 
overhand, a fact just glanced at on p. 129, but not mentioned in the 
chapter on Hastings. Both cavalry and infantry had then an undeveloped 
weapon. Bouvines is also interestingly described. The array of great 
masses of infantry in each centre seems to show the influence of crusading 
tactics, but they did very little in the battle. Parenthetically we notice 
that on p. 474 there is a slip; ‘left’ should be ‘right’ and vice versa. 
In this part of the book we should have liked more information about the 
pikemen of the Netherlands, especially as it was the Flemings who first 
humbled the French knights at Courtrai. We have neither an account 
of that battle in its place nor of the development of the foot spearman 
leading up to it. 

Mr. Oman is within his rights in choosing where to make his break 
between this and the succeeding volume. But it comes at an awkward 
point. Had he stopped at p. 558, the present instalment would have been 
complete in itself. We should have reached a date beyond the middle of 






* Ralph of Coggeshall, Preface, p. xviii. 


' Ibid. pp. 44, 46. 
5 Behd-ed-din, Historiens des Croisades, vol. iii. p. 199. 
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the thirteenth century when cavalry was deemed to be all-important, and 
infantry, in spite of the experience of the crusades, was despised. By 
taking in the wars of the three Edwards he commences a completely new 
epoch, that of the evolution of a really powerful infantry, but from con- 
siderations of space he does not finish. The whole period of the long bow 
should surely be in one volume, from Falkirk to Flodden and from Crécy 
to Formigny. And, as not only the Scots and the English, but also the 
Flemings and the Swiss, contributed to the decline of medieval chivalry, 
the triumphs of infantry tactics generally ought to have been reserved to 
vol. iii. More particularly we again notice the omission of Courtrai. 
The fault is not, however, serious, and the break is merely inartistic. 
The gain is considerable, for Mr. Oman has given himself a chance of 
correcting his former theories. His prize essay on ‘ The Art of War’ is well 
known, but amid much very instructive matter it contained some few 
errors. These have been now removed, Mr. Oman paying more attention 
than formerly to the continuity of the military developments. But we 
regret two things: he does not show which authors ought to be followed, 
and why ; and he has not made sufficient use of the public records. 

Full justice has been done to the importance of Edward I’s campaigns 
in Wales, the home of long-bow archery. But more information can be 
gleaned from the Record Office. Giraldus Cambrensis had in the twelfth 
century shown that the best way to conquer the independent Welsh was 
to utilise the light-armed active ‘ friendlies’ of the conquered districts ; 
he also had said that the Welsh of Merioneth and the north excelled in 
the use of long spears, the South Welsh, especially the men of Gwent, 
in archery.° Now Edward I’s enemies were the spear-armed, his’ allies 
the bowmen. The records’ tell us that in 1277 and 1282 large 
contingents of allies came from these very districts of South Wales, 
Glamorgan, Brecknock, and especially Gwent. At the same time, 
immediately the campaign of 1277 opened, English troops from the border 
counties came up armed to some extent with bows. Sagittarii and lanceati 
were massed together, earning alike their 2d. a day. The archer was not 
yet the superior soldier, though one corps from the royal lands of Maccles- 
field drew a special wage of 83d. Barely 300 cross-bowmen, at 4d. a day if 
on foot, 12d. if the mounted men of the household, a large proportion of 
them Picards, served in 1277; a great corps of 1,500 Gascons and 
Basques in 1282 and 1283, the mounted men usually earning 18d.° 

On the events of 1297 and 1298 we would pass the same criticism as 
in the case of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘ Robert the Bruce.’* Wallace’s 
victory must have taken place higher up stream than Cambuskenneth 
Abbey; as for Falkirk, the records do not allow for more than 2,000 
cavalry, a few being Gascons. The evidence for the Bannockburn army 
is very deficient, but we can certainly calculate from the width of the front. 
Mr. Oman says 2,000 yards, but makes no allowance for the swamps. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell rightly shows how difficult it was for the English to cross 
the Bannock. Moreover the Scottish centre and left moved in to support 


* Descriptio Kambriae, i. 6. 

* Exchequer Accounts, Army, 3; Mise. Rolls, Chancery, +. 
* Exchequer Accounts, Army, 3, 34, 3b 3- 

* Enorisn Historica. Review, xiii. 157, January 1898. 
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the right, where the chief stress of the fighting was. A front of 700 or 800 
yards may be reasonably allowed ; 40,000 or even 10,000 horse are impos- 
sible. The 21,500 infantry summoned, as the writs in Rymer show, may 
well represent the whole infantry force. Now in October 1297 some 
29,400 foot were summoned ; '° the earl of Surrey was at the head of about 
18,000 in February 1298, and for a few days as many as 21,500, from 
Cheshire, Salop, and the North.'' In 1299 Edward ordered 16,000 
from the north and midland counties; '? in 1800 the same number; 
in 1301 only 12,000 '* were ordered, and about 7,000 were actually paid ; '° 
and in each case the men only come from north of the Trent or west of the 
Severn, with trifling exceptions. But in 1322, for the first time as far as 
our evidence goes,'*® 7,000 foot were drawn from every county of England 
except the north ; the date should be noticed, and itis clear that the south 
of England had to send soldiers only when Bruce had exhausted the north 
by his raids. In 1333 Edward III summoned men from the north, the 
Welsh borders, and Lincolnshire, Warwickshire, and Leicestershire. It 
is thus unlikely that the infantry at Bannockburn were drawn at all from 
the south, or exceeded the 21,500, unless a few Irish and Gascons were 
added ; nor were they necessarily all bowmen. As for the battle, we doubt 
if Mr. Oman is right in putting an infantry corps behind each of the nine 
cavalry brigades. The tactics of Falkirk and Bannockburn seem to depend 
on the two arms being brigaded quite separately. Moreover it is rash to 
pass over the statement of the Lanercost chronicle’ that some infantry 
were in front, as Barbour and Scottish tradition generally assert ; part at 
least of the Lanercost account came from an eye-witness. Mr. Oman has 
no reference to Gray of Heton. 

The Scottish roll for 1838 gives some interesting details. About 
10,000 foot were summoned, purely archers from the East Riding, 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Notts, mostly archers from Gloucestershire. 
The figures for Lincolnshire and Durham are not given. About 6,000 
Welsh were ordered and countermanded. The king made frequent 
appeals, as the men came in very slowly, and compulsory measures were 
distinctly authorised. Desertions were frequent, and up to a month from 
the battle of Halidon Hill the ranks must have been thin indeed. 
Pardoned deserters, murderers, criminals of every description, outlaws, 
and poachers from Sherwood Forest were swept in. The Falstaff scene 
was enacted in real life. Duistis debiles corpore et insufficientes ad 
pugnandum, omissis aliis hominibus fortibus validis et robustis pro 
pecunia ab eis extorta, wrote Edward on 19 June to the North Riding 
arrayers. A similar complaint was made in 1282 against the sheriff of 
Somerset and Dorset.'* From Rymer we know that desertions were 
common even in 1346. Yet these men, so hardly recruited, won the battle 
of Halidon with some ease. We think that Mr. Oman might have made 
a better account of the battle by using the Bridlington and Lanercost 
chroniclers. Douglas was compelled to fight. Any one standing in situ 

’ Bain, Calendar, vol. ii. no. 956. 

'"' Exchequer Accounts, Army, 3. In the Enexisn Historica, Review, xiii. 157, 
25,000 was an error for 21,500. 

'2 Bain, no. 1092. 'S: Ibid. no. 1136. 4 Thid. no. 1202. 

'S Toid. no. 1229. '6 Tbid. vol. iii. no. 765. 7 P, 225, ed. J. Stevenson. 

'S Welsh Roll, 10 Edw. I, m 2. ' 
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ean see that to turn either English flank was impossible. So he had to 
send his two leading divisions straight at the English centre and left, while 
behind them he tried to edge his third division and picked 200 horse 
between the swamp and the hill, so as to relieve Berwick while the first 
two were being shot down in a devoted charge. The Bridlington 
chronicler’s informants were clearly stationed on the English right, which 
intercepted this movement, but had to fight hard for victory. There is a 
complete pay roll of the army besieging Dunbar, in which a normal wage 
of 3d. for foot archers first appears.'® The increase in pay was doubtless 
due to the Halidon victory, and there is no infantry except archers. But 
the majority of the archers were mounted, and paid 4d. or 6d., as in the 
Neville’s Cross campaign. Detachments came from southern counties. 

In the remaining pages we find little to criticise. The Crécy map 
is not quite accurate. The genesis of the Free Companies and the early 
life of Duguesclin surely merited some notice ; also the cutting down of 
the heavy lances and the increasing importance of the axe, due to the 
new armour and the new practice of fighting on foot. Unfortunately by 
taking in the years up to 1367 Mr. Oman so crowds his volume that 
something has to be omitted. But Poitiers and Najara are so well done 
that we do not care to complain of mere sins of omission. These last 
hundred pages would have made an excellent opening for the next 
volume, but we are glad enough to have them in this. 

A few corrections ought to be made. On p. 581 for ‘ Froissart’ should 
be put Froissart’s informant‘ Jehan le Bel.’ On p. 584 ‘ Knighton, p. 106’ 
is a slip for ‘Bridlington Chronicle;’ p. 600, ‘July 22’ should be 
‘July 12;’ p. 618, ‘his brother John of Gaunt’ should be ‘ his cousin 


Henry of Lancaster.’ J. E. Morrts. 


The Empire and the Papacy (918-1273). By T. F. Tout, M.A. 


(‘Periods of European History,’ Period II.) (London: Rivingtons. 
1898.) 


In this compact little volume Professor Tout has furnished students with 
an excellent compendium of the centuries which, as including ‘ the central 
struggle between the papacy and the empire,’ may claim to rank as the 
most important in the whole medieval era. That struggle, indeed, is 
one which no interpretation of history can ever set aside as trivial or 
obsolete. Nor can it be a matter for surprise that when the author 
found himself under the necessity of compressing his treatment within 
less than 500 small octavo pages, much had to be treated cursorily, or 
even altogether omitted, in order to allow of the accomplishment of his 
main purpose of narrating ‘with some amount of detail the political 
and ecclesiastical history of the chief states of Southern and Western 
Europe, and in particular of Germany, Italy, France, and the Eastern 
Empire.’ 

From the time when the invading Magyar swept past the walled 
towns which Henry the Fowler had reared (as centres of more effective 
resistance in the future), down to the day when the last of the Hohen- 
staufen died on the scaffold at Naples, we are confronted by a succession 


'* Exchequer Accounts, Army, 39. 
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of great personalities, momentous changes, and intensely interesting 
episodes, which called for no little self-restraint in order to exhibit them 
with that sustained fidelity, impartiality, and accurate knowledge which 
characterise Professor Tout’s whole treatment of his subject. Writing, 
evidently, with no prepossession in favour of ecclesiastical institutions- 
for he does not hesitate to assert that the medieval triumph of the church 
‘bore with it the seeds of its own ruin, in the world of thought as well 
as in the world of action’ (p. 8)—he has seen, notwithstanding, how 
impossible it was to compile a coherent or even intelligible narrative 
without taking full account of ‘the general movements of thought, and 
of the development of the ecclesiastical system and of the religious 
orders.’ 

Taking up the story very much where Dean Church left it in his 
excellent little volume ‘The Beginning of the Middle Ages,’ Professor 
Tout has fully availed himself of the advantages which contributions like 
those of Gregorovius, Giesebrecht, and Luchaire, and the careful research 
of the compilers of the ‘ Jahrbiicher des deutschen Reiches’ have since 
made to our knowledge of the period. His summary, in his fourth and 
eleventh chapters, respectively entitled ‘France and its Vassal States 
under the Last Carolingians and the Early Capetians’ and ‘The 
Beginnings of the Greatness of the Capetian Monarchy,’ supplies us with 
an admirable condensation of Professor Achille Luchaire’s masterly 
researches. In one passage in particular we find—in contradistinction to 
the representations, urged of late years, with so much exaggeration, of 
the early Capetians and the lands over which they ruled as altogether 
severed from the traditions of the great Carolingian dynasty—so forcible 
a statement of the real fact that, to do the writer justice, I venture to 
quote the passage in full :— 


The Carlings had fallen, not because of their own weakness, and still less 
by reason of any want of sympathy between them and the French nation. They 
were pushed out of power because France had become so fully feudalised that 
there was no room for an authority that had no solid basis of feudal support. 
France had become divided among a series of great fiefs. None of these fiefs 
fell to the ruling family, which was thus, as the result of the preponderance of 
the feudal principle, deprived of revenue, army, lands, and reputation. Hugh 
Capet inherited all that had kept the Carolingian power alive so long; but in 
addition to that he could supplement the theoretical claims of monarchy by 
right divine, by the practical arguments drawn from the possession of one of the 
strongest fiefs. Thus the new dynasty saved the monarchy by strengthening it 
with a great fief’ (pp. 72-3). 


In short, it is not in Francia cast of the Rhine that we are able alone 
to trace the continuance of Carolingian traditions; and long before 
Barbarossa proposed to himself the Great Karl as his example, Louis VI 
and Suger, in their studies at St. Denis, were deriving inspiration 
from the historic pages which told of the deeds of Charlemagne, and 
proposing to themselves achievements not unworthy of that golden age. 
It is noteworthy that the Roman pontiffs whom the king and his able 
minister afterwards welcomed to France—Paschal II and Calixtus 1— 
when seeking to secure the support of the French crown invariably 
appealed to the precedents afforded by the policy of Pepin le Bref and his 
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greater son as, in a manner, binding on their successors of the Capetian 
house. 

Professor Tout has performed his onerous task in far too conscientious 
a spirit to admit of any endeavour to enliven his narrative with details 
of eventful battles at the sacrifice of space which would have had to be 
subtracted from the exposition of more instructive matter. Yet the 
great battle of the Lechfeld, where Otto the Great inflicted a decisive 
repulse upon the invading hordes whom our author is content to 
describe as Magyars, might fairly (especially with the vivid narrative 
of Widukind at hand) have claimed something more than four lines. 
The ‘aggressive attack’ planned by the emperor Henry V on France 
might perhaps have received something more than a passing allusion, 
when we recall how, although repelled without bloodshed, it was the 
occasion of the first great demonstration of the entire French-speaking 
race—the crown in conjunction with the great feudatories—against 
Teutonic arrogance. No event, graphically although it has been 
described by the contemporary Suger, has perhaps been so lightly 
passed over alike by French and German historians; but it was 
phenomenal for all that. The famous siege of Milan by Barbarossa in 
1158, an episode to which the unknown bard of Bergamo has devoted 
some 500 glowing hexameters, seems unduly dwarfed when referred 
to as only ‘a short resistance’ on the part of that high-spirited re- 
public. 

Wherever Professor Tout ventures upon somewhat fuller treatment 
he prefers, and I think rightly, to dwell on movements. Arnold of 
Brescia, for example, occupies some five or six pages in his volume. For 
Abelard’s ‘ chief Italian disciple’ he evinces, indeed, an interest perhaps 
slightly in excess of Arnold’s real importance. Some hundred pages 
before, when describing the voluntary concessions made by Paschal II to 
Henry V as ‘a betrayal of the temporal possessions of the clergy,’ and of 
‘the necessary bulwarks of the freedom of the spiritual power,’ he holds 
that ‘ Paschal was powerless to retreat from the position of Hildebrand,’ 
but he omits to point out that Paschal’s proffered concessions were a 
very near approximation to the theory put forward by Arnold, whom he 
describes as ‘the Apostle of the lay spirit’ (pp. 148, 242). The whole 
struggle associated with the growing secularisation of the church supplies, 
indeed, an important thread in relation to this period, which might 
perhaps have been a little more prominently exhibited in its continuous 
form. 

In a series of useful little outline maps Professor Tout enables the 
student to follow the geographical application of his terminology as the 
centuries went on—how Islam dwindled and France grew. In relation 
to the latter power, however, he uses one expression, that of ‘Isle de 
France,’ which I fail to find defined either in the map or in the text. 
There is an old atlas of Mercator, of 1595, which seems to imply that the 
term was at one time employed as almost equivalent to ‘Isle de la Cité.’ 
It might have been as well to explain that for Professor Tout’s period it 
seems to have denoted the country surrounded by the respective courses 
of the Seine, the Marne, the Oise, and the Aisne. But altogether 
Professor Tout has given us a most trustworthy adjunct to the study of 
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medieval times, which all who may be called upon to interpret those 
times to others may safely recommend and themselves profit by. 
J. Bass MULLINGER. 


Etude sur la Propriété Fonciére dans les Villes du Moyen Age et spéciale- 
ment en Flandre. Par G. pes Marez. (Gand: Engelcke. Paris: 
Picard. 1898.) 


L’étude de la propriété wrbaine au moyen dge a relativement peu attiré 
V'attention des érudits. With this sentence M. des Marez begins a very 
interesting book, and there is truth in these words. A good many years 
have gone by since Arnold published his ‘ History of Ownership in the 
German Towns.’ From that time onwards almost every one who has 
taken part in the controversies which have raged around urban institutions 
has had something to say about land ownership and land tenure, and we 
have all learnt that the existence of a form of tenure peculiar to the towns 
(die sttidtische Erbleihe, Leihe zu Stadtrecht) is one of the main facts that 
must be studied and explained. To Englishmen this should have come 
as an easy lesson, for a ‘ burgage tenure ’ lies on the surface of our old and 
orthodox law books, and it cannot be said of us, as perhaps it might be 
said of some of our neighbours, that a juristic prejudice, demanding a 
sharp severance of matters of private from matters of public law, has had 
to be slowly surmounted. But, though nota little has been written on the 
continent touching the proprietary side of urban affairs, it seems very 
certain that much more must be written before the problem is solved, and 
that for a long time to come there will be ample room for books such as 
that which is now before us. 

M. des Marez speaks of towns in general, but more particularly of the 
Flemish towns and most particularly of Gand. In so far as his book is 
a study of medieval Gand there can, I should suppose, be but one opinion 
about its interest or its value. His work culminates in a ‘ Plan de la 
Condition Juridique du Sol de la Ville de Gand au Moyen Age,’ a plan 
drawn on a large scale and so coloured that we can tell whether a 
particular house is held as a franc bien (Vrij Huus Vrij Erve) or by the 
tenure libre du droit urbain or by a tenure du droit domanial. We should 
have something comparable to this if some one drew a map of an English 
medieval borough, distinguishing the houses that pay a haw-gafol, the 
houses, if any, which owe military service, the copyhold tenements, and so 
forth. The archives of Gand must be astonishingly rich in records of 
conveyances and leases, for they have enabled M. des Marez to perform 
such a feat of industry as has never yet been performed for any other 
town. It is very possible, however, that an equal wealth of materials 
may be found elsewhere, and that students will set to work upon it now 
that they can learn from this book that the task of making a map of the 
condition juridique of the soil of a borough need not end in pointless 
antiquarianism, but will certainly raise, even if it does not answer, 
questions that are of far-reaching importance in the history of institutions. 

There is a great deal here that makes us wish for the day when com- 
parative jurisprudence will be something better thana name. The coming 
of that day we have not hastened, but have retarded, by theories which flit 
from one end of the earth to another and mix up all the ages. The con- 
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dition juridique of the soil of English and Flemish towns in the later 
middle ages would be a really good subject for comparative study. Gand 
was never very far from London. In the thirteenth century some of the 
most important people in Gand, some of the markans et bourgeois 
hyrritavles, knew England well. International aid should be possible, but 
difficulties stand in the way. " 

We see on the one hand so much economic similarity, and on the 
other so many legal differences, which, however, are differences between 
modes of thought rather than between practical rules. Though at the 
present moment we islanders might probably win most in the exchange, 
the gain would not lie all on one side. For example, M. des Marez, 
when speaking of those rentes which play a large part in the economy of 
the towns, finds it necessary to insist that there are points de contact 
entre le cens foncier et la rente. This truth might have been driven home 
by the remark that in England to this day the cens foncier is a rent, and 
that when an Englishman hears the word rent he thinks first and fore- 
most not of what Frenchmen call a rente, but either of a cens foncier or 
of a loyer. So again in an interesting chapter we are told how le lowage 
is developed in the towns. In the sixteenth century les termes de loyer, 
location, preneur, bailleur sont parfaitement définis. But at an earlier 
time there has, says our author, been a confused use of words which 
did not distinguish the lowage from the accensement ; for example, d Ypres 
le loyer s’appelle rente, et prendre da rente est synonyme de lower. Upon 
this we might remark that Englishmen stand to-day where the people of 
Ypres stood five centuries ago. Either a loyer is a rent, and to take at a 
rent is a good equivalent for lower, or else we ought to say that of lozage 
we know nothing. But surely, the foreign inquirer might ask, you perceive 
a wide gulf between the preneur and the censitaire? a la différence du 
censitaire, qui jouit d’un droit réel, le preneur ne peut opposer au baillewr 
qu'un droit de créance. Our reply would be that long ago, and apparently 
at the persuasion of the Romanists, we tried that idea for a little while 
and then abandoned it. Since the middle of the thirteenth century we 
have denied that ‘sale breaks hire.’ Our preneur (if indeed we know such 
a person) has a droit réel and not a mere droit de créance; the loyer that 
he pays is a rent and stands in one class of rents with the cens foncier. 
M. des Marez seems to hold that the prevalence of the principle so brekt 
koep hure, or Kauf bricht Miete, is not due to Roman influence. This is 
one of those questions about which the last word will hardly be said until 
the English is collated with the French and German evidence. 

However, it is chiefly in the already prolonged discussion concerning 
the origin of the towns that this book means to leave its mark; and 
certainly it deserves consideration. M. des Marez, who seems to be 
following in the footsteps of M. Pirenne, to whom he dedicates his book, 
is against the derivation of the urban community from a rural or village 
community. In the typical case he sees neither an ‘ old-free’ (altfreie) 
community which slowly becomes urban, nor yet a servile or semi-servile 
group which gradually struggles into liberty and civic life, but a new 
community which from the first has been a community of mercatores and 
from the first has enjoyed a kind of land tenure such as was not to be 
found in the rustic world. He admits, indeed (or rather this is a main 
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point in his theory), that the seat of this new community is very 
commonly to be found in close contiguity with the seat of some older and 
unfree community. The mercatores make their settlement close to the 
walls of some castle or some abbey, so that hard by the tract that they 
occupy there will be the homesteads and cottages of the count’s or the 
abbot’s villeins and serfs, who are living under a droit domanial or 
Hofrecht. At a later time, if this new ‘mercatorial’ community is 
successful, it will extend its local limits ; it will engulf and absorb the viewx 
bowrg, and may take up into itself several different villages which have 
had different lords. Even then, however, old boundaries will often be 
visible if we make a map that shows the condition juridique of the soil. 
But if we look at what thus becomes the core of the great town, the 
centre from which this power of absorption radiates, then we have before 
us an area of which we may say that its first inhabitants were mercatores. 
At Gand, for example, this core is the Portus Gandensis, which is sur- 
rounded by the Lys and the Scheldt, and is thus divided from the viewx 
bourg where the counts of Flanders had a castle, and from the lands 
which were tilled by the villeins of the great abbey of St. Peter. Now 
the first inhabitants of this Portus Gandensis were mercatores, and from 
the first the tenure by which they held their houses of the count of 
Flanders was markedly distinct from rural tenure. 

That M. des Marez has fully proved his case even for Gand I cannot 
think. Beyond the mere word portus and an excellent commercial 
situation he seems to have very little evidence that the inhabitants of the 
port were mainly merchants until the year 1200 has been reached, and 
yet the supposed settlement seems to take place in the first half of the 
tenth century. An additional reason for hesitation I find in the 
instructive chapter which deals with the urban allmende. When the 
town of Gand has attained personality (lorsque la ville devient wne per- 
sonne juridique) it appears as the owner of a large piece of land, wn 
immense terrain, situate within the limits of the portus, and M. des 
Marez (rightly, so I should suppose) sees in this the a//mende, or the upstal, 
as they said in Flanders, of the community which inhabited the portus. 
But, we may ask, is a great tract of common land part of the natural 
equipment of a community which has always been mercatorial? And 
then one piece of this tract has been called the cultwra. 

Suppose, however, that a story of this sort, a story of immigrant 
merchants, can be proved for this, that, and the other town ; dare we make 
it typical? In the later middle ages the towns were very imitative; it is 
clear at times that English townfolk have been thinking of foreign 
models; also new towns are deliberately manufactured by farsighted 
lords. We can believe that something of the same kind went on in 
remoter times, when once an example had been set. But the theory that 
is now before us impels us to ask whence these immigrant merchants 
come, for we cannot go on indefinitely tracing them back from town to 
town. Without denying the existence of homeless traders who travelled 
in caravans, we may gravely doubt whether such persons were strong 
enough in numbers and wealth to obtain land from bishops and counts at 
peculiarly favourable terms and to found sedentary local communities of 
a new kind and an abnormally free kind. 
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And M. des Marez will have from the first a strong contrast between 
urban tenure and rural tenure. He argues, indeed, that the alleu urbain, 
which is found in the later middle ages (the Vrij Huus Vrij Erve of Gand, 
for example), has no connexion with the allew of ‘the Frankish period.’ 
He is not going to have in his town any of Arnold’s aboriginal Germanic 
freedom. The old allew of the barbarian time disappears, or rather 
survives only in circles with which we here have no concern. The new 
alleu urbain or franc bien of the towns is a censive whose cens has been 
remitted or redeemed. The characteristic phenomenon is not allodiality, 
but a heritable tenure which, while it yields rent (cens), is free (as we 
should say) from every other ‘incident’ or ‘casualty,’ free from reliefs, 
heriots, and everything of the kind; it is a pure ‘ cash-nexus,’ to borrow a 
phrase from Carlyle, between grantor and grantee. This tenwre wrbaine 
libre differs radically from the tenure du droit domanial, which is what 
you find in the open country. 

Is it not possible that M. des Marez has been painting his rural 
background a little too dark? Outside the towns all is given over 
to the sway of le droit domanial, by which phrase he renders the 
German Hofrecht. What minimum of servitude or unfreedom this 
droit domanial implies he does not exactly tell us; he is not writing of 
the open country; but apparently we might render his doctrine into 
English by saying that outside the sphere of burgage there is nothing but 
villeinage. In England that statement would not be true, nor even ap- 
proximately true, for the socage of the thirteenth century and the 
sokemen of the eleventh are not negligible quantities. Ultimately in 
England our tenwre urbaine libre, our Leihe zu Stadtrecht, our burgage 
tenure, appears as a mere subordinate variety of that liberwm socagiwm 
which is found in the open country, and to define the specific mark of 
this variety is by no means easy. Now it is probably true that in 
Flanders and some other parts of the mainland the towns exercised 
such a dominating influence over the general stream of legal and insti- 
tutional history as could not be claimed for our English boroughs ; but 
when he descends to detail M. des Marez seems to confess that between 
the tenure urbaine libre and the rural tenures there are mediating shades. 
For example, he admits that urban law does not absolutely exclude 
droits de mutation—that is to say, dues to be paid to the landlord when 
there is a change in the tenancy. Such dues are to be found, though 
only sporadically, even in the portus Gandensis. Then, again, it is 
allowed that the immigrant merchants could not in all cases obtain such 
good terms as were to be had in the island between the Scheldt and the 
Lys. A strong contrast is drawn between Gand and Arras: between the 
behaviour of a great lay lord, such as the count of Flanders, and that of 
a conservative abbot. The mercatores who come to Arras, and establish 
the novum burgum there, are settling on the land of St. Vaast, and, 
though they do not become part of the servile familia Sancti Vedasti, 
still they have to submit to the abbot’s droit domanial, so that the 
estublishment of the free urban tenure comes by degrees and after 
many struggles. Here, then, we see a gradual development. C’est dans 
cette terre de saint Vaast, enchainée dans les liens du droit domanial, 
que nous verrons évolver la personne et le sol vers la liberté. But if a 
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slow transitionary process of this kind is possible, must we needs call in 
those colonising merchants to set it agoing? And, on the other hand, 
if at a very early time the count of Flanders was getting nothing from 
the people in the portus Gandensis (of which he was seignewr justicier) 
except a light rent (cens), which n’était en quelque sorte qu'une pres- 
tation récognitive de cette seignewrie, can we be sure that the soil has 
ever been his to do what he pleased with, and that he has not acquired 
a justiciary seignory over an old group of landholders? Still it is an 
interesting theory, this theory of mercantile colonies, and I must stop 
far short of saying that it does not hold good in some of the towns of 
Flanders and other lands. F. W. Marruanp. 


Kaiserin Mathilde, Mutter Heinrichs von Anjou, wnd das Zeitalter der 
Anarchie in England. Von Dr. Oskar Résster. (Berlin: C. 
Ebering. 1897.) 


Dr. RésstER isa bold man. He is not afraid to try a fall with the 
bishop of Oxford and Mr. Round combined, and though there may be 
more than one opinion as to the success of the attempt he has certainly 
made out a case which deserves careful attention. Put briefly, he 
challenges the whole accepted theory of the elective character of the crown 
subsequently to the Norman Conquest. His book, being primarily a 
biography of Matilda, does not become controversial until her return after 
the death of her first husband, except in so far as the reminder (p. 19) 
that she was never crowned and never called empress during the lifetime 
of Henry V disposes of Bishop Stubbs’s suggestion that ‘her solemn con- 
secration as empress’ possibly dispensed with coronation as queen of the 
English in 1141, and thus places Dr. Réssler for once in agreement with 
Mr. Round.' In addition to an admirable analysis of the foreign policy 
of Henry I, which owes much to the author’s thorough knowledge of 
continental authorities, these early chapters contain an elaborate argu- 
ment to prove that Matilda and her hapless brother were twins born on 
7 Feb. 1102.2 With the death of their father the main question at issue 
is reached. Was Stephen a usurper? Dr. Réssler contends that he 
was, not because his election was so thoroughly informal but because no 
right of election existed. Seizing upon Dr. Stubbs’s admission that 
hereditary succession had become fully established in Normandy by 1066, 
and calling attention to the fact that it was supplemented by the practice 
of designating the successor, he maintains that the old English custom of 
election, itself in ordinary times limited by the rights of a royal family 
and the practice of designation, was swept away at the Conquest in favour 
of that which had regulated the succession of the Norman dukes. He 
denies that there is any satisfactory evidence in the history of our 
Norman and Angevin kings for the continued existence of a Wahlrecht. 
It is true that the dying refusal of the Conqueror, as reported by Orderic, 
to designate a successor for England seems to involve a tacit recognition 
of the elective right of the English people. But both Henry of 
Huntingdon and Orderic in other passages use language which points to 
' Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 79. 


? But, as there were only two children of the marriage, may not Orderic have used 
gemina proles loosely ? 
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simple designation of his second son as his successor, and in fact it was 
a letter of designation which Rufus carried to Lanfranc. The case of 
Henry I, whom the chroniclers describe as in regem electus, and who 
begins his famous letter to Anselm, Ego nutwu Dei a clero et a populo 
Angliae electus, is not so easily explained away. Dr. Réssler, however, 
argues that to make a choice between two competitors to the throne, in 
_ the absence of any express designation by the preceding sovereign, need 
not imply a fornmial right of election, and utters a warning against putting 
too technical an interpretation upon such phrases as electus. In the 
official style * Henry afterwards employed he bases his title on hereditary 
succession alone. But in the first place this view entirely overlooks the 
important fact that Rufus had designated a successor, the treaty of Caen 
arranging for the succession of his elder brother, Robert. It is difficult 
to see how Dr. Réssler can condemn Stephen as a usurper for ignoring 
the rights of the designated successor of Henry without involving Henry 
himself in the same condemnation. His criticism of the current inter- 
pretation of the word electus in eleventh-century writers and docu- 
ments raises some interesting points. From Simeon of Durham (ii. 179) 
he quotes a passage in which eligere is used both for designation and 
election.‘ A second passage on which he relies was used by Mr. Round 
to explain the election of Matilda as domina Angliae Normanniaeque at 
Winchester on 8 April 1141.° In speaking of the marriage of Henry I 
to Adeliza of Louvain in 1121 the continuator of Florence of Worcester 
(ii. 75) used the expression, Puella praedicta, in regni dominam electa 
... regi desponsatur. We cannot help thinking that Dr. Réossler is 
right in translating electa here by ‘selected,’ and that Mr. Round was 
mistaken in assuming a formal election of Adeliza as domina Angliae 
by a great council before her marriage and coronation as queen. In a 
lengthy appendix (p. 424 sqq.) Dr. Réssler goes on to challenge Mr. 
Round’s interpretation of domina Angliae in Matilda’s case as ‘ queen 
elect,’ a stage preliminary to coronation. He points out that though as 
a matter of fact she was never crowned she more than once officially used 
the style regina. The use of the title dominus before coronation 
by Richard and John affords, he contends, no parallel, because they 
assumed it without election and from the demise of their predecessors. 
His view seems to be that if there had been an intention of making the 
empress queen she would have been elected queen and not domina at 
Winchester ; in other words, they meant to withhold the higher title. He 
pertinently asks why Stephen was chosen king, and not dominus, by the 
Londoners, if it was customary to reserve the higher title until after 
coronation, and we might add that Henry I was ‘to cynge gecuran’ at 
Winchester. One may feel, however, that Dr. Réssler has rather the 
better of the argument here, without holding that he has satisfactorily 


% *Henricus filius Willelmi Regis, post obitum fratris sui Willelmi Dei gratia rex 
Anglorum.’ [Professor Liebermann has shown that this expansion of the title is a 
mere interpolation: Trans. of the Royal Hist. Soc., N.S., viii. 24, 40.—R. L. P.] 

‘*Quo tumulato subregulus Haroldus . . . quem rex ... regni successorem 
elegerat, a totius Angliae principibus ad regale culmen electus . . . regem est honori- 
fice consecratus.’ 

> Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 74. 
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established his main contention, with which the point last discussed has, 
of course, only an incidental connexion. The case for the Wahl- 
theoretiker is not so hopeless as he represents it to be. But, whether 
his most revolutionary suggestion is ultimately accepted or rejected, Dr. 
Réssler’s scholarly work will retain a solid value, and no student of 
the period treated can afford to disregard it. Its author is usually so 
accurate that we should like, in conclusion, to inquire on what authority 
he attributes the Bayeux tapestry to Matilda of Scotland. 


JAMES TAIT. 


La Historia o Liber de Regno Sicilie e la Epistola ad Petrum Panor- 
mitane Ecclesie Thesaurarium di Ugo Faleando. Ed. G. B. Siracusa. 


(Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia.) (Roma: Istituto Storico Italiano. 
1897.) 


Ir was clearly appropriate to entrust the task of editing Hugh Falcandus 
to Signor Siragusa, whose ‘ Regno di Guglielmo I in Sicilia’ was mainly 
founded upon the work of that eloquent writer. In the ‘Regno di 
Guglielmo I’ Signor Siragusa had taught us what to think of the credi- 
bility of Falcandus, and it was probably for this reason thought un- 
necessary to prefix an historical introduction to the present edition. 
Besides, the editor’s views are abundantly illustrated in the notes. It 
is sufficient here to say that Signor Siragusa holds a strong brief for 
Maio, the masterly admiral of William the First, and that we are 
straitly charged to discount the vigorous invective of Falcandus, who, 
like Tacitus, to whom he has often been compared, was the mouthpiece of 
an aristocracy. 

Falcandus has now been nominally edited seven times ; by Gervase of 
Tournay in 1550, by the editors of the ‘ Rerum Sicularum Scriptores’ in 
1579, by Caruso in the ‘ Bibliotheca historica regni Sicilie ’ in 1725, by 
Graevius and Burmann in the ‘ Thesaurus antiquitatum et historiaram 
Siciliae, Sardiniae, Corsicae et adjacentium ’ in 1723, by Muratori in 1725, 
by Giuseppe Del Re in the ‘ Cronisti e Scrittori sincroni napoletani’ in 
1845, and lastly by Signor Siragusa. In reality, however, we have only 
two editions to deal with, for the five editors who followed Gervase of 
Tournay contented themselves with reproducing his text. Although one 
of them, Caruso, mentions the existence of an anonymous manuscript in 
the library of §. Nicolo |’ Arena (now lost), there is no sign that he 
made any use of it; and so completely did the editio princens dominate 
the labours of subsequent editors, that a corruption which made non- 
sense of the text, prae se for prece (p. 39, 1. 18), was copied by every one 
of them. 

The editio princeps of 1550 was founded upon a manuscript in 
the possession of Matthew of Longjoue, bishop of Soissons, but un- 
fortunately this manuscript has been lost, and there is no evidence of 
any one having consulted it since the first transcript was made. The 
manuscript in the library of S. Nicolo l’ Arena has not been seen since 
1751, and there remain three manuscripts in the National Library of 
Paris, A, B, and C, wherewith to test the value of the tradition repre- 
sented by the editio princeps. The result of the editor’s examination is 
as follows. A is gravely mutilated, but is the most faithful and ancient 
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copy of the original manuscript. B is a transcript of A, but it possesses 
accidental value, for it enables us to fill the lacune left by the mutilation 
of the archetype; C is a transcript from the transcript of the bishop of 
Soissons or from a copy of that transcript. Signor Siragusa, therefore, 
decides to base his edition upon A, adopting, however, for convenience, 
sake a division into titled chapters which is found in C. We think that 
the editor has clearly made out his case for discarding the text of the 
editions. It is true that the differences are not important, and that there 
is resemblance where we might have expected difference, as for instance 
in the spelling of the proper name Amphulsus (p. 6, 1. 26). On the other 
hand, the first editor is convicted both of corrections and omissions. He 
objected for instance to the vague use of the term deputare, and took every 
opportunity of substituting a more definite word. His sins of omission 
are three in number, but only two are of any importance. For the con- 
venience of those who may be working with Muratori we will supply the 
contributions which A and B have enabled Signor Siragusa to insert in 
his text. Muratori, vii. p. 291 E: Sed et alio fretus auaxilio Cacabum 
rursus iter instituit. Sed et multi milites. A reads after instituit the 
following : inter haec autem subitus Messanensium galearum adventus 
civium metu sublato regi quoque spem restitwit. Again, in Muratori, vii. 
304 B, after the word conabatur, A adds the following : swmma diligentia 
perquirens et excogitans ut a curia posset occasione qualibet amoveri. 
Oderat autem illwm eo quod solus videbatur swum impedire desiderium et 
rem sibi diu multumque desideratam preripere conabatur. 

The editor, we are glad to say, still believes that there was a person 
called Faleandus, and that he wrote the two works before us. He thinks 
that he was probably not a Sicilian, and that the ‘ Epistula’ was certainly 
written after the ‘ History,’ in the spring of 1190, and that it was not in- 
tended to have any connexion with it. But very little information can 
be collected as to the external history of these two masterpieces of 
medieval Latin, which have been condemned to wait so long for a 
competent and scholarly editor. H. A. L. FisHer. 


Roman Canon Law in the Church of England. Six Essays by FREDERICK 
Witt1am Martianp, M.A., LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of 


England in the University of Cambridge. (London: Methuen & Co. 
1898.) 


THESE essays have appeared partly in the EnatisH HistoricaL Review 
and partly in the Law Quarterly Review. In the preface Professor Mait- 
land tells us that in the course of his studies for the ‘ History of English 
Law’ he was ‘compelled to make an incursion into a region that was 
unfamiliar ’ to him—namely, that of ecclesiastical jurisprudence. 


After some study, which must not be called prolonged or profound, but none 
the less was unprejudiced, I discovered that I was slowly coming to results 
which, though they have not wanted for advocates, have not been generally 
accepted in this country by those whose opinions are the weightiest, and have 


recently been rejected by the report of a Royal Commission signed by twenty- 
three illustrious names. 


Foremost among these twenty-three names stands that of the bishop of 
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Oxford, the author of the ‘ Historical Appendix’ upon the strength of 
which the commissioners chiefly based their report. The position taken 
up by the commissioners is that no part of the Roman canon law was 
recognised as binding law by the ecclesiastical courts before the Reformation, 
except that part of it which had been voluntarily received by the Church 
of England in her convocations, so that Lyndwood’s ‘ Provinciale’ may 
be taken to represent the canon law in the form in which it was practi- 
cally applied in medieval England. The reader, of these pages will 
wonder how such a view could have survived the study either of the 
‘Corpus Juris Canonici’ or of Lyndwood himself. The former is full 
of authoritative decretals addressed to English prelates; in fact (as 
Professor Maitland shows) an unusually large proportion of them are 
addressed to the rulers of English dioceses. The latter consists of a 
collection of the constitutions or canons promulgated from time to time 
by the archbishop of Canterbury in his convocation—consisting for the 
most part of a mere reassertion of the provisions of Roman canon law 
on the elementary points which bore upon the discipline of the clergy 
and the ordinary administration of a parish, together with a few additional 
rules. The collection is accompanied by an explanatory gloss, which is 
the work of the English canonist John of Ayton. Both Ayton and 
Lyndwood habitually cite all parts of the canon law—that is, of the 
Decretals, Sext, and Extravagants—as binding law. There is not a trace 
of the theory that the English church enjoyed any mysterious exemption 
from the law of the Catholic church of which it was a part. There 
were, as Lyndwood occasionally hints, parts of the law which could not 
practically be enforced in England owing to the attitude of the English 
parliament and the English courts. But the same was the case all over 
Europe, except perhaps in places more or less directly under the temporal 
government of ecclesiastics. Not only is the theory in question one which 
is refuted by well-known and easily accessible facts, but there is lite- 
rally not a vestige of evidence in its favour. 

Professor Maitland is not content with merely exposing the base- 
lessness of the Anglican position. He shows that Lyndwood was not 
only innocent of the theory with which he has been so much identified, 
but was for the middle ages a rather strong Ultramontane, asserting, for 
instance, that the pope is not bound by the decrees of a general council 
in a way to which many a Gallican theologian would have strongly 
demurred. To Lyndwood the pope is the princeps who can override all 
other laws, as to Bracton he was ‘the universal ordinary.’ To deny the 
authority of his decrees is heresy, and means burning—in England as 
well as elsewhere. The unpublished work of William of Drogheda, an 
English canonist whom Professor Maitland has rescued from oblivion, 
is examined, with the same result. Professor Maitland goes on to inves- 
tigate the question at issue between Henry II and Becket about the 
criminous clerks, showing how much less was claimed even by the king 
than has been supposed. According to Professor Maitland, what the king 
contended for was simply that clerks after condemnation and degradation 
by the ecclesiastical.court should be sent back before the secular court 
and there punished as laymen. The complaint of Becket was not so 
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much that such a procedure constituted a violation of ecclesiastical liberty 
as that it was contrary to natural justice and the canon law that a man 
should be punished twice for the same offence. Professor Maitland shows 
also that the king had a very fair case even according to canon law. 
Another strong point is made in the essay on ‘ Execrabilis in the 
Common Pleas,’ where it is shown that the English courts, on-the suit 
of the English king, are prepared to treat benefices as void in consequence 
of an ‘ Extravagant’ of John XXII against pluralities. Finally, in ‘The 
Deacon and the Jewess,’ our author investigates the well-known burning 
of an apostate deacon at Oxford in 1222, with a view of proving that 
English secular law did recognise the duty of the secular court to burn 
for apostasy—or even, as he surmises, heresy—at the bidding of the 
spiritual court ; and argues that consequently the burning of Sawitre in 
1401, which took place before the passing of the statute De heretico 
comburendo, was simply a carrying out of established law. 

That Professor Maitland’s main contention is undoubtedly right I 
have already indicated. In the way of criticism I can do no more than 
suggest a few points which appear to require a little further consideration 
or (for they have probably not escaped Professor Maitland) further 
explanation. What he says about the nature of the authority accorded to 
the Decretum of Gratian would have been strengthened if he had called 
attention to its scholastic character. It clearly could not be appealed to 
as ipso facto binding, since it gives the authorities for views rejected by 
the compiler no less than for those which it accepts. In dealing with the 
question of criminous clerks Professor Maitland calls attention to the fact 
that it was only about felonies that the dispute arose. He seems to 
assume that in minor cases there was no objection to the criminal 
jurisdiction of the lay court. Professor Maitland is probably right, but 
we should have liked more evidence to show that such jurisdiction was 
really claimed. On the face of it, it seems more probable that where the 
offence was less grave and did not admit of ‘ degradation ’ the spiritual 
court was allowed exclusive jurisdiction. That in the main such 
restrictions as the courts really did put upon papal interference were the 
work of the laity, and not of the clergy—that they were due to a spirit 
of national independence and not to Anglo-Catholic theory—Professor 
Maitland has abundantly proved. The spiritual courts merely yielded to 
superior force. Yet, though the history of the medieval church of 
England must be rewritten in the light which this little volume supplies, 
it is unnecessary to deny that the very existence of these checks did 
exercise some influence upon the temper even of the clergy, as com- 
pared not so much with the clergy of France or of Germany, as with 
that of Italy or Spain. It is not a mere accident, as seems to be 
suggested, that there were no burnings for heresy in England between 
1222 and 1401, and that the persecution of the Lollards stopped short 
of blood. It is true that the highest ecclesiastical suits were in England 
and elsewhere for the most part heard by papal delegates (though per- 
haps not so much so in the late middle ages as earlier), but there was 
one kind of papal interference which England did escape—that of the 
Holy Office. Wycliffism would have soon been stamped out—it would 
probably never have come into being—in a country where the Inquisition 
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and the temper which it fostered were as powerful as they were in Italy and 
Southern France in the fourteenth century. Another small point may be 
added. In spite of the enormous litigation in England before papal 
courts, it remains a fact that the archbishop of Canterbury exercised 
vastly more power in England than ordinary archbishops of the conti- 
nent. His position as legatus natus was no empty name, and enabled 
him to hear appeals to the Roman see when the appellant made his 
appeal pro twitione Curiae Cantuariensis. 

In conclusion I may be allowed to express a hope that now that 
Professor Maitland has cleared away some of the fog which has hitherto 
prevailed on the subject, the whole question of the ecclesiastical courts 
and their jurisdiction in England may receive the attention that it 
deserves. That Professor Maitland’s essays are philosophical, racy, and 
humorous, no reader of his ‘ History of English Law ’ needs to be told. 

H. RasHDALL. 


The Life of Saint Hugh of Lincoln. Translated from the French Carthu- 
sian Life, and edited, with large additions, by Hersert Tuxurs- 
ton, 8.J. (London: Burns & Oates. 1898.) 


Tue late Archdeacon Perry’s Life of St. Hugh, hitherto the only bio- 
graphy of one of the most interesting of medieval saints for English 
readers, will be very worthily supplemented, and in some points corrected, 
by Father Thurston’s volume. The original French life, which forms the 
basis of the book, does not seem to be of any great value, but Father 
Thurston’s editing deserves the highest praise. I do not think there is 
any source, medieval or modern, in print or manuscript, which he has 
not examined for himself or by some competent person, and the result is 
that we have put before us probably as much as we ever shall learn of- 
St. Hugh. I must content myself with general, but none the less 
genuine, praise, though there are many details which are well worth 
working out under Father Thurston’s guidance. Among points of interest 
I may briefly call attention to (1) the proof that St. Hugh’s coming to 
Witham was in 1180, not, as previous writers have thought, in 1175 (p. 90) ; 
(2) the correction of the somewhat ignorant mistake as to the alapa 
(Pref. p. xx) ; (3) the authority for St. Hugh’s birth in 1140 (p. 2) ; (4) the 
attempted vindication of Henry II’s dealings with religious foundations 
(pp. 88 sqq.) and of his personal character (pp. 113 sqq.); (5) the proof 
that the elevation of the Host in the modern sense was not practised in 
the diocese of Lincoln early in the thirteenth century ; (6) the argument 
for an early date for the introduction of perpetual vicarages. There are 
many more points of historical and antiquarian interest which show the 
minute care Father Thurston has given to his work. 

The tone of the book, it should be noticed, is somewhat polemical. 
Professor Maitland’s articles on the canon law are said to have shown 
that the facts of ecclesiastical procedure are irreconcilable with the 
Anglican theory of ‘continuity’ (p. 337); for ‘ the parish priest ’ of Witham, 
in 1876, we find ‘lege clergyman ;’ there is a fine apostrophe on p. 182 
beginning, ‘ When will the Roman church again take possession of this 
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monument ?’ (Lincoln Cathedral) ; the grant of parochial endowments to 
monasteries is excused very quaintly, because it was better than that the 
parish priests should spend them on their wives (p. 823); and the dis- 
cussion of medieval miracles is a curious example of pseudo-scientific 
obscurantism. A few slight corrections may be offered. The-letters of 
Becket should not now be read in Dr. Giles’s edition. It would be better 
to write of ‘ the University’ than of ‘the Academy’ of Paris in the thir- 
teenth century. It is hardly accurate, at any rate without some refer- 
ence to the usage of a half-century before, to speak cf testamentary and 
matrimonial causes as belonging of right to the church courts under 
Henry II. Father Thurston does not seem to know the authority for the 
name of the mother of Geoffrey, archbishop of York, as Ykenay. The 
name of the suburb of Lincoln of which he speaks as ‘ Wikeford ’ is still 
preserved by the church of St. Mary-le- Wigford. W. H. Hurron. 


Studies on the Red Book of the Exchequer. By J. H. Rowunp, M.A. 
(Printed for private circulation. [1898)}.) 

The Red Book of the Exchequer. A Reply to Mr. J. H. Rounp. 
By Husert Haty. (London: Spottiswoode & Co. Printed for 
private circulation only. 1898.) 


Ir seems due to the readers of the EncuisH Historica Review that 
some account should be taken of the controversy which has gone on now 
for more than a year respecting the merits of Mr. Hubert Hall’s edition 
of the ‘ Red Book of the Exchequer ;’ and I feel personally constrained, 
though with great reluctance, to enter the field, because after the most 
careful consideration I have arrived at the conclusion that Professor Tout, 
in his review of the book,' pronounced a favourable judgment to which it 
is not entitled. The two privately printed tracts, of which the titles are 
given above, and of which the latter was not sent to us for review, may be 
presumed to contain the sum of Mr. Round’s attack and of Mr. Hall’s 
defence. I shall, therefore, disregard the numerous contributions to 
the subject, most of them proceeding from Mr. Round, which have 
appeared elsewhere, though I have read them, I believe, all, and they 
have assisted me in forming an opinion on the merits of the case. 
It is no business of mine and of no interest for the student of history 
to discuss the personal issues which have been raised in the course of 
the controversy. For me the simple question is whether or not Mr. Hall 
has produced a competent edition, and this means in substance whether 
he has a knowledge of the subject sufficient to enable him to deal 
satisfactorily with the obscure materials contained in the ‘Red Book; ’ 
for I have only once seen the manuscript, when Mr. Hall himself was so 
kind as to show it me, and I cannot test the edition by comparison with 
the original. Now, according to Mr. Round, the editor is confused and 
self-contradictory ; he cannot understand a clear issue, cannot see the 
bearing of his own remarks, and cannot even transcribe correctly what 
he has himself printed; he cannot make his way safely through an 


' Ante, vol. xiii. pp. 145-150. 
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argument, and does not distinguish between proof and surmise. Mr. Hall, 
he says, 


has almost a habit of springing upon us incidentally some revolutionary theory, 
which he lightly takes as certain, without troubling to prove it. And worse still, 
to the bewilderment of students, instead of working up to a clear and definite 
conclusion, he begins by insisting on some proposition of far-reaching import- 
ance, and ends by its virtual abandonment in a mist of vague verbiage (p. 11). 


The charges are very sweeping, but in my opinion they are made out. 
I cannot believe, for instance, that any one can read Mr. Hall’s remarks 
about scutage without being persuaded that he has no grasp of the 
subject, and is unconscious how often he contradicts himself. It is right 
to make every allowance for small slips in quotation in a book which 
contains so many details, but the following statement can hardly receive 
this indulgence. On p. clxiii of his preface to the ‘ Red Book’ Mr. Hall 
Says : 

We constantly find the scribe reducing a money payment to terms of the 
knight’s fee, and in one case five separate holdings, making together three fees, 


a half, a fifth, and a holding of 74 librates, are added together as 73 fees, 
20 librates being counted to the fee. 


The total is correctly given, but among the items the ‘fifth’ is not to 
be found in the record either of the ‘ Red Book,’ p. 356, or of the ‘ Black 
Book,’ p. 239; Mr. Hall has simply imagined it, and his calculation, as 
well as the theory which it is quoted to support, both fall to the ground. 
Mr. Hall complains that he should be charged with converting the 
praemissa scutagia of Swereford into promissa scutagia. He says the 
promissa is a mere misprint ; but I am bound to say that it occurs three 
or four times in his preface (pp. clxxii, clxxvii, excii, cxciii), and that he 
employs it as a technical term, for which he claims the usage of the pipe 
rolls of John ; but under Henry II the payments de promissione were not- 
assessed on the fees, as scutages were. Mr. Round, in another place, 
objects that Mr. Hall has retained the reading of the ‘Red Book,’ 
although that of the ‘Black Book’ was manifestly superior. Here I 
think he has done Mr. Hall injustice, because it was the ‘ Red Book,’ not 
the ‘Black Book,’ which he was editing, and he took care to give the 
various reading of the latter. But I am not the less unable to understand 
how Mr. Hall should draw the amazing inference that ‘ deputies’ was 
‘the technical meaning of milites’ from the words in the ‘ Dialogus de 
Scaccario,’ i. 3, omnes quidem dominorum suorwm nominibus non propriis 
militantes, or how ushers (hostiarii) should be deputies of the treasurer. 
Militare is used simply in the sense of ‘doing service.’ The next 
point dealt with by Mr. Hall in his pamphlet is one of those which force 
me to the conclusion that he is not aware when he contradicts 
himself. In his preface to the ‘ Red Book,’ p. cee, n. 3, he speaks of ‘ the 
dicae used by the marshal,’ and refers us to the‘ Dict. of Econ. Terms’ 
(by which he means the ‘Dict. of Polit. Econ.’), s.v. ‘Dica.’ In that 
article, of which he was the author, he explains the word as ‘ a kind of tally 
used for checking the receipt or issue not of money, but of household 
provisions, farm produce, and even merchandise.’ But in the footnote 
above cited he goes on to say, ‘ For other reasons, however, it would be 
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more convenient to suppose that dicas stands for decimas, the allusion 
- being to the official fees which were certainly taken at a later date at the 
Receipt (p. 973).’ Mr. Round was quick to point out that the passage on 
p. 9783 of the ‘Red Book’ did not refer to the marshal, but to the 
chamberlains, did not mention decimae, and spoke not of official fees, but 
of unauthorised demands. Mr. Hall, in reply, says that he ‘* modestly 
allowed in the tail of a foot note that there might be something to be 
said for the other view,’ and pleads that he ‘ never stated or implied that 
this casual illustration referred directly to the Marshal or to Decimae, 
but to the officers of the Receipt, and to the fee system at large.’ In this 
case what was the relevance of the note, which is a comment on the text 
Magister Marscallus . . . debet habere dicas, &c. ? 

Mr. Hall dismisses as ‘too puerile for serious discussion ’ the charge 
made by Mr. Round that, through ignorance of the fact that, according 
to the exchequer practice, the roll of a given regnal year is the roll 
terminating at Michaelmas in that regnal year, he has dated all the 
scutages of Richard I and John a year too late. Thus, while Richard’s 
first regnal year began on 3 Sept. 1189, the roll of his first year 
terminated on the 29th of the same month, not a year later, as Mr. Hall 
supposes. I cannot agree with Mr. Hall that a blunder of this sort is 
immaterial. I have not dealt with all the matterson which Mr. Hall joins 
issue with his critic, but I have scrupulously examined every one, and, 
with possibly two exceptions (one of no great moment and the other a 
slip for which Professor Tout and not Mr. Hall was originally responsible *), 
I am bound to say that, in my opinion, Mr. Round has proved his case. I 
have intentionally, for the sake of brevity, paid no attention to the far 
more numerous, and not less serious, faults commented on by Mr. Round, 
to which no reply has been attempted. ReaGinacp L. Poors. 


Der politische Character Matheus Parisiensis. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der englischen Verfassung und des Stdndetums im 18. Jahrhundert. 
Von Dr. Hans Puewn. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1897.) 


One of the two most noteworthy points brought out in this study is the 
especial abhorrence of Matthew Paris and his contemporaries for taxation 
as such, even if tempered by common consent and for common ends. 
What they dreaded was the creation of a precedent. For the ordinary 
expenses of justice and the royal household, the feudal dues and fines 
must suffice. If the king went to war outside the realm, even for the 
recovery of his French possessions, an action fully approved and warmly 
urged by the chronicler, he must expect no monetary help from the 
nation in what is his own private matter, though he degrades the nation if 
he fails to assert hisrights. It is not Henry’s extravagance which excites 
Matthew’s spleen ; indeed he once reproaches him with trying to save 
money on the household. It is his asking for money at all. Dr. Plehn 
calls him a ‘tax-refuser on principle.’ He raises the cry heard so often 
later, that ‘the king shall live of his own.’ It is not too much to say, 

* Mr. Round had no right to say that the word Quarreriae, which Mr. Hall got 


from Dr. Luard’s note to the Oseney annals (Ann. Monast. iv. 321), was ‘a sheer 
invention of Mr. Hall’s.’ 
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however, that we owe our parliamentary constitution to this medieval 
dread of creating a precedent, rather than to any constitutional ideas 
on the necessity of consent before taxation. 

The other point is Matthew’s lack of interest in constitutional matters 
and consequent frequent haziness upon them, which the author contrasts 
with the intelligent attitude of Wykes, who had lived through the barons’ 
war, or the anonymous author of the ‘Carmen de Bello Lewense.’ 
This is, however, so common a limitation of the medieval monastic 
chronicler, that it would scarcely excite remark in any one but a 
chronicler so wide in his outlook, so keen in his judgments, and so 
thoroughly in touch with contemporary life as Matthew Paris. The main 
difficulty in fact is to get a clear idea of the political views and consti- 
tutional ideals of a writer from a narrative which lays but little stress 
on either, however much it may enlarge on material grievances. 
In this respect Dr. Plehn is sometimes over-anxious to draw infer- 
ences. For instance, on page 101, he says Matthew Paris hoped that the 
document recording John’s submission had been burnt, and that the 
emperor would make England independent of the papal see. On turning 
to his references we find in one case the mere rumour of the burning of 
the document, which, itis true, he calls detestabilis ; in the other the mere 
offer of the emperor to make England independent. These are but slight 
inaccuracies, but they weaken one’s confidence in the way he deals with 
his authorities. 

On two important matters Dr. Plehn joins issue with Bishop Stubbs. 
He regards the assembly of the great feudal tenants, the magnum 
concilium of the early thirteenth century, as fully representative of the 
whole country in a legal sense; and he denies that the process which 
went on when the elected knights officiated in the collection of taxes in 
the county courts was anything more than one of assessment. There was 
no formal assent to the tax through them. Thus the representation of 
the commons introduced by Simon de Montfort and Edward I would be 
far less of a necessity and more of a novelty. This is in itself a prima 
facie plea against Dr. Plehn’s case ; for Englishmen in the middle ages 
were not any more than to-day eager supporters of abstract principles. 
He points out that Bishop Stubbs’s examples of assessment relate to 
tallages which were obligatory imposts, and therefore excluded consent. 
But it is equally true that this assessment may be taken as a very distinct 
limitation of the right of tallage in the direction of the consent of the 
taxpayer, and unlikely that the same machinery was not used for other 
known voluntary taxes. The truth seems to be that the constitutional 
theory of the time was a good deal less definite than Dr. Plehn’s theory. 
The period of ‘ definition’ had not yet begun. It was rather, as Dr. Plehn’s 
study of the chroniclers shows, one of conflicting political ideas, and 
constitutional experiments. The greater interest and clearness in ‘consti- 
tutional questions ’ which he points out in the later chroniclers such as 
Wykes is one of the signs of the advent of the new period. 

W. E. Raopes. 
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The Yorkshire Lay Subsidy (1301). Edited by Witu14m Browy, B.A. 
(Yorkshire Archeological Society, Record Series, Vol. XXI.) (Printed 
for the Society. 1897.) 


Tuts is the Yorkshire return—or rather such of the return as remains—of 
the grant of a subsidy of a fifteenth made to Edward I in the famous 
parliament of Lincoln in 1801. It is fairly complete for the North 
Riding, then the richest part of the shire, less so for the East Riding, and 
altogether defective as regards the then poor and thinly peopled West 
Riding. The only other subsidy roll for this county before Edward III's 
time is that of the ninth granted in 1297, which has already been printed in 
the publications of the excellent Society that is responsible for the book 
before us. To those whose interests are rather in England as a whole under 
Edward I than in Yorkshire at all times of its history the piecemeal 
method of publication, which local societies are bound to adopt, is perhaps 
a little tantalising. But it is a great thing to have such records published 
at all, and it is a greater thing when the work is done in so careful and 
scholarly a manner as it is by Mr. Brown. The introduction is copious 
and interesting, the text carefully printed and well arranged, the notes 
brief and pointed, and the index full and clear. We have only two com- 
plaints to make. It is a pity that Mr. Brown did not do a little more 
towards summarising and digesting his returns. The ‘ religious houses,’ 
he tells us, ‘ were by far the largest taxpayers.’ Had he worked out thisa 
little more, he might have given us a valuable conspectus of the territorial 
position of the great abbeys during his period. Our other complaint is 
that the method of indexing the persons mentioned in the taxation by the 
latinised forms of what pass for their surnames makes them very hard to 
trace. Sometimes, moreover, we get not the surname, but a quaint 
fragment of it: for instance, ‘ Filius Hugonis,’ ‘ Filius Iohannis,’ and 
the like appear under ‘ Hugonis’ and ‘ Iohannis.’ This, though incon- 
venient, may serve, as those who use the book will soon discover the trick. 
But who would expect to find ‘ Iohannes Garcio Capellani’ indexed under 
‘Capellani’? Even the corrupt Latin forms of the place-names which 
generally do duty for surnames are not always easy to hit upon. No 
doubt other courses have their disadvantages; that of indexing by 
Christian names, though theoretically right, is often perplexing. But 
here Christian names are so far ignored that those who have nothing else, 
like the ‘ Radulphus’ who occurs first in the list of those taxed at ‘ Parva 
Crakehale,’ escape being indexed ait all. T. F. Tout. 






Memorials of Beverley Minster: The Chapter Act Book. Edited by 
Artuur Francis Leacu, M.A., F.8.A. Vol. I. (Surtees Society, Vol. 
XCVIII.) (Durham: Andrews & Co. 1898.) 


Tuis interesting, if somewhat bulky, record calls for our gratitude to the 
Society and editor, with whom we may also mention Master John de 
Risingdon, the legal functionary of the canons, who seems to have been 
its author. The 400 pages of close print cover, if we neglect a few stray 
documents, less than twenty years : viz. from Master John’s appointment to 
the office of Auditor Causarum at Michaelmas 1308 until the beginning of 
1322. The years 13822-1340 are promised ina second volume. The plan 
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adopted is to print nearly everything in full, a running analysis almost 
filling up the margins. This course was probably forced upon the editor 
by the Society. Had it however been possible to condense « good 
many more of the documents into the shape of a calendar, the reader 
would have experienced a welcome relief from the weariness which speci- 
mens of the Ars Dictaminis are apt to cause when taken in great 
quantity. At least, he will complain, so commonplace a form as a 
licence in mortmain need not have been given in full. We are the more 
inclined to utter this mild grumble because Mr. Leach seems more success- 
ful in interpreting and illustrating his documents than in transcribing and 
expanding them. The analysis nearly always, we think, gives correctly 
the effect of the text. The introduction is an excellent conspectus of the 
constitution of St. John’s church, the position of its office-bearers, and the 
details of its working, so far as the book is able to reveal them. Mr. 
Leach refrains from dogmatism on matters in which the evidence is less 
complete, such as the early history of the minster, and does not give any 
decided view upon the etymological questions raised by the curious names 
‘Bederna’ and ‘ Barfellarii,’ but what evidence he has he uses, and appa- 
rently with good judgment. Perhaps however the most interesting part of 
his subject is that which he reserves for the second volume, the account of 
individual provosts and canons. The use of papal provision in the fourteenth 
century we look upon as a not unimportant subject of investigation. It 
will probably be found a significant example of the capacity of English- 
men for converting institutions to uses for which they were not designed. 
When we look through the list of provosts and see William de Melton 
and Walter Reginaldi, and are reminded of another and greater archbishop 
and statesman who preceded them in the office; when among the canons 
we find Robert de Pickering unable to attend convocations because 
parliament has so much to do, and John de Nassington and Nicholas de 
Hugate busy with the great affairs of the nation in other capacities, we 
are disposed to inquire whether it be the least important function served 
by the prebends of Beverley that they were often endowments bestowed 
by the pope at the request of the king on the chief civil servants of the 
realm. It was hardly possible, before the papal registers were made 
accessible, to realise the extent to which this process was carried. 

The copious index, arranged in a practical form, has enabled Mr. 
Leach in the course of its compilation to detect a good many errors in 
proper names. This list of Corrigenda we could, as might be expected, 
considerably extend. On p. 27, for example, the footnote should refer to 
1. 26, not to 1. 9 ; ibid. 1. 82 and margin, Adam should be Alan; p. 88, R. 
de S. is apparently Adam de Schupton, and the sentence referring to him 
needs emendation in two or three places ; p. 50, for manu read manum; 
p. 56, for scitwrusque read scitwrus quod, and correct tardabilitur ; p. 57, 
1. 2, and again p. 59, 1. 16, insert gratia; p. 70, 1. 19, insert exceptis ; p. 
72, margin, for £108 read £208 ; and so forth. Mispunctuation and mis- 
printed letiers, especially » for w, and such cases as suadante, con- 
tempnando, both on p. 144, are too frequent. For lapsus of the scribe, 
which are perhaps responsible for some of the above, we should like to see 
& more general use of some such device as Mr. Leathes has recently 
adopted in printing Cambridge records, in which ungrammatical or other- 
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wise unsatisfactory forms are obelised. This is less irritating to the eye 
than our clumsy English [sic] and much more tolerable than the German 
note of admiration. Mr. Leach has some remarkable eccentricities in 
his expansion of contractions. Possibly some theory may be put forward 
to justify the extension of Dat into Datis (passim) but Valetis at the 
close of a letter (which appears several times) is astonishing. Parmanen- 
sis as a bishop’s title (p. 142) is perhaps a scribe’s error, but Sarwmensis 
(p. 278) we must see to believe. On what ground is such a horrible form 
as dyocesis admitted to a fourteenth-century text? We rather protest 
against the use of the word ‘ boycott ’ to represent the effect of an excom- 
municatory letter, and the translation of dominus by ‘ Sir’ is carried 
to extremes when applied to the supreme pontiff (p. 202). A few more 
suggestions may be worth mention. On p. 86, for tamque read tanquam ; p. 
140, for feceritis read fueritis ; p. 210, 1. 10 from foot, for prout read proh ; 
p. 287, 1. 8, for sedem read sanctae. We note two vicars who cannot be ac- 
counted for, viz. Robert de Suineshed, p. 96 (perhaps the same person as 
Robert de Grimsby), and Nicholas de Sigglesthorn, p. 389 (? read Robert 
de Sigglesthorn). The letter on p. 109 cannot bear the date assigned to 
it, for Archbishop Thomas had been long dead. These instances will 
serve to indicate that, if it is not too late, it may be well for the editor, 
who confesses a difficulty in dealing with proof sheets, to get some friend 
to revise his second volume for the press. The mistakes we note are 
chiefly such as the intelligent reader will correct for himself, and do not 
seriously mar a useful piece of work. J. P. Gruson. 


Die politischen Beziehunyen Kaiser Ludwigs des Baiern zu Frankreich in 
den Jahren 1314-1337. Von Dr. GroreG Sievers. (‘ Historische 
Studien,’ Heft II.) (Berlin: Verlag von E. Ebering. 1896.) 


Tus solid but rather chaotic pamphlet is an elaboration of a Berlin 
inaugural dissertation, though the original thesis is contained in one 
chapter only of the completed work. It shows a very elaborate examina- 
tion of the printed sources, and a wide acquaintance with recent German 
monographs, though, with some exceptions, the latest French literature on 
the subject was inaccessible to the writer. It is not Dr. Sievers’s fault 
that his theme is somewhat wanting in unity and that it is not always 
easy precisely to disentangle the particular threads of it from the puzzling 
network of great projects, only resulting in abortive negotiations, which are 
the main staple of his subject. He shows us that under the sons of Philip 
the Fair the traditional policy of Philip Augustus still inspired the French 
kings in their dealings with their German neighbours. Under Charles IV 
came the last serious attempt to win for the French king the German 
crown, and that effort was soon shattered by the inactivity of Charles and 
the reconciliation of Louis of Bavaria with Frederick of Austria. With 
the accession of Philip VI the relations of the two realms became more 
fluctuating. For a time the mediation of the influential count William 
of Hainault seemed likely to bring about a good understanding between 
Philip and Louis; but the restless if not very persistent action of King 
John of Bohemia renewed the breach, and Philip became more hostile to 
Louis than his predecessor. Yet Philip’s chief wish was to add wide 
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regions ruled by Louis to his own French kingdom rather than to enjoy on 
his own account the nominal imperial dignity. Weaker even than Charles, 
Philip was equally afraid of direct war with Louis, but his clever though 
tortuous diplomacy won for him a triumph that was not altogether con- 
temptible. He inspired the adventurous projects of John of Bohemia 
in Italy, the continued German opposition to Louis, and the rancorous 
hostility of John XXII to the schismatic emperor. He was largely 
instrumental in bringing about the humiliation and renunciation of 
Louis. After Benedict XII’s accession Philip’s policy became ever more 
active. Between 1334 and 1837 Louis sent three embassies to Avignon, 
seeking a reconciliation. The peace-loving pope was willing to give him 
fair terms, but Philip’s diplomacy cleverly frustrated both pope and 
emperor. Pressure from Paris could not be withstood at Avignon, and 
Louis was still unreconciled when the breaking out of the handred years’ 
war gave him fresh allies in a struggle that was even more directed 
against France than the emperor. At this point Dr. Sievers ends his 
researches. 

It is a pity so much learning should be presented in a form that 
makes it unnecessarily difficult for the reader to follow the subject with 
attention. The scaffolding rather obscures the building, and the wood 
can hardly be seen for the trees. There are too many needless 
references. Why solemnly refer to Pauli or Martin for the everyday 
facts of English and French history? There are a fair number of 
printer’s errors, most of which can be easily corrected. The statement 
of relationship of Margaret of Hainault and Charles of Valois on p. 16 
does not correspond with the useful genealogical table on p. 177. There 
are some valuable appendices, one of the most suggestive pointing out 
that the ‘Continuationes Annalium Rotomagensium ’ are an important 
source of the ‘Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois,’ so well known 
through the late M. Luce’s excellent edition. It is a pity that this 
class of book is so seldom indexed in Germany; a bare table of contents 
alone guides one through this dissertation. T. F. Tour. 


Select Cases in Chancery, A.D. 1364 to 1471. Edited for the Selden 
Society by WinL14M Patey Barnpon. (London: Quaritch. 1896.) 


THE council of the Selden Society were, doubtless, fully justified in 
preferring to the many other claims upon their attention a selection of 
early chancery cases, despite the fact that the work of their editor 
was necessarily hampered by the existence of the well-known ‘ Calendar 
of the Proceedings in Chancery,’ published by the old Record Commission. ' 
The subject itself is so important and so full of interest, that students 
who do not own the folio volumes will be well pleased to have specimens 
of early chancery proceedings in a convenient form, illuminated by the 
care of modern editing. And the many vexed questions which still sur- 
round the early history of the court of chancery deserve all the care which 
can be bestowed upon them by critics equipped with the best materials. 
Nevertheless Mr. Baildon must have felt himself not a little em- 
barrassed in the performance of his task by the fact that his introduction 


' A Calendar of the Proceedings in Chancery, 3 vols. 1827-32. 
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and notes necessarily involved continuous references to a publication of 
the scheme of which he confesses himself not to hold the key, and the 
exact contents of which it is impossible to expect the ordinary reader to 
earry in his mind. If the cases extracted in the volume under review had 
ended where the Record Commission’s cases began, or vice versa, his task 
would have been easy. As itis, the conscientious student of Mr. Baildon’s 
introduction must turn at irregular intervals from one volume to another, 
and dovetail the cases into one another as best he can. The grouping 
of the documents by the Record Office has evidently been conducted on 
arbitrary lines. In the circumstances, it is no small praise to Mr. 
Baildon to say that, while his work does not display any special learning, 
it is clear, cautious, and sound. 

It is hardly necessary to point out to readers of this Review, that the 
unique interest of the court of chancery as a legal institution consists in 
the fact that, from a humble beginning as a sort of relief bureau, without 
any definite judicial or legislative authority, it rapidly developed into a 
great law-expounding and even law-making institution, under whose aegis 
there grew up, in the course of centuries, a powerful body of rules, which, 
though nominally subservient to and explanatory of the common law, 
really set the common law at defiance in the most determined way, and 
ultimately effected an avowed and ostentatious triumph over the older 
system. It is commonly asserted that the opportunity of the chancellor 
arose from the defective organisation of the common-law tribunals; and 
there is much truth in the assertion. As the exigencies of a rapidly 
developing society outgrew the narrow provision made by the machinery 
of the common-law courts for the redress of grievances, the vagueness of 
the chancellor’s powers afforded him the opportunity of devising new 
remedies for new occasions. But the evidence published by Mr. Baildon 
goes far to strengthen the view so ably advocated by Judge Holmes in a 
well-known article,? that the real virtue of the court of chancery in 
early times lay in its strong arm rather than its wise brain. The two 
centuries which followed the appearance of the Black Death were times 
of disturbance, in which lawlessness and brutality reached their zenith. 
One has but to turn over the ‘ Paston Letters’ to realise this. And it was 
because the chancellor, a great official sitting under the shadow of the 
throne, could enforce justice in a manner not possible to a judge and 
trembling jury in a disturbed county, that the chancellor’s jurisdiction 
became really important. In later days, the court of chancery professed 
not to entertain complaints for which redress was provided by the 
common-law tribunals ; but the cases under review show that this maxim, 
if accepted at all, was accepted only in the most qualified sense in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Again and again we find petitions com- 
plaining of what were undoubtedly legal wrongs—assault, trespass, 
detinue, and the like, but for which the complainant could obtain no 
remedy, because of the ‘ great maintenance’ of the defendant. 

The success of the chancellors in dealing with cases of this kind 
is best proved by a reference to the fate of an institution which, at a 
somewhat later stage, entered into competition with them. One of the 
most striking features of the early Tudor period is, as is well known, the 


* ‘Early English Equity,’ Law Quarterly Review, i. 162. 
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(and only just) in time to anticipate their vigorous rival. 














knowledge which the Selden Society has accumulated. 





assumption by the executive of matters which had formerly been dealt 
with by the judiciary. The success of the executive was at first marked ; 
the exigencies of the time appeared to render the prompt suppression of 
disorder more important than the impartial rendering of justice. The 
historical connexion of the court of chancery with the king’s council has 
been well insisted upon by Judge Holmes in his article before alluded to ; 
and the contents of Mr. Baildon’s volume prove the soundness of the view. 
But, in spite of the connexion, the court of chancery soon developed strong 
judicial characteristics, while the council, in spite of judicial organisation, 
clung to methods which were, in fact as well as name, inquisitorial. The 
consequence was, that the strictly conciliar jurisdiction became, as the 
immediate fear of disorder passed away, intensely unpopular; while the 
court of chancery, though much abused for its delays and costs, was 
regarded as capable of reform. The conciliar courts were swept away by 
a burst of popular indignation in 1641; the court of chancery, though 
its fate trembled in the balance, ultimately survived the fierce reforming 
zeal of the Commonwealth, and was restored to new and beneficial activity 
at the Restoration. No one can read the chancery reports of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, when Somers, Cowper, Har- 
court, Talbot, and Hardwicke were occupants of the marble chair, without 
realising the immense advantage to the country, at a time of legislative 
reaction or stagnation, of an institution like the court of chancery, which, 
without ostentation or disturbance, quietly kept the law of the land 
abreast of growing requirements. The expense and delay of a big chancery 
suit could be pardoned on public grounds, when the ultimate decision 
involved a legal reform which legislation at that time was powerless to 
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The only serious criticism upon Mr. Baildon’s introduction which we 
feel called upon to make is that he does not take into account the con- 
temporary evidence of the Year Books. It is clear that the common-law~ 
judges did not entirely ignore the existence of the doctrines which were 
growing up in the court of chancery, and that a communication between 
them and the chancellor on legal matters was kept up. The unsatisfactory 
state of the existing editions of the Year Books leaves us often in doubt 
as to the capacity in which the chancellor appears. Sometimes he seems 
to have come into the courts of the Bench and propounded legal questions, 
a practice which developed later on into the formal statement by the 
court of chancery of cases for the opinion of the common-law judges. 
Sometimes the initiative seems to have been taken by the latter. And it 
is probable that, until quite the end of the middle ages, the chancellor 
retained the right to sit in the exchequer. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that equitable doctrines are discussed in the Year Books; and it 
would have been interesting to trace the growth of the rivalry upon 
debatable points, e.g. the enforcement of simple contracts and the pro- 
tection of copyholders, on both of which the common-law courts were just 


But we must be 


thankful for what Mr. Baildon has given us, without grumbling for what 
he has withheld. The ‘ Select Cases in Chancery,’ though not the most 
important volume in the series, is a useful addition to the store of 
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Zur Beurtheilung Savonarola’s. Kritische Streitziige. Von Lupwice 
Pastor. (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1898.) 


Dr. Pastor’s conception of Savonarola, as given in his ‘ Geschichte der 
Pipste,’ was fiercely attacked by the late Professor Paolo Luotto in a 
volume entitled ‘Il vero Savonarola ed il Savonarola di L. Pastor’ 
(Florence, 1897). This pamphlet is virtually the polemical reply. The 
German writer is a David pitted against the Italian Goliath, for the 
pamphlet contains less than eighty small pages as against more than six 
hundred very large. Even if the pages relating to Savonarola in the 
‘Geschichte der Piipste’ be added, the advantage of dead weight is still 
greatly on Luotto’s side. The conflict ranges over the whole field of the 
Savonarola controversy, save that in this pamphlet the question of foreign 
politics is scarcely touched. Pastor is the more skilled tactician. While 
defending himself on the subjects of Savonarola’s relation to the 
Renaissance, to prophecy, to family life, and to the state, he directs his 
counter-attack in his last few pages on Luotto’s weakest position, the 
question of obedience to the papacy. For Romanist writers this is really 
the vital point. Others might urge that Savonarola was right in breaking 
with the papal system, as having become incompatible with public or 
private morality, but this is not possible for either of the combatants. It 
is difficult to resist Pastor’s conclusion that Savonarola could not at once 
claim to remain within the church, and to refuse obedience to its recog- 
nised head. lLwuotto’s arguments, if pressed to their logical conclusion, 
would admit the validity of private judgment, for few men have ever yet 
allowed that they have been righteously sentenced. 

Luotto, glowing with zeal for his hero’s cause, was intemperate in 
resenting criticism, and unreasonable in accusing Pastor of plagiarism 
because he utilised the standard works upon the subject. Pastor was not 
writing a monograph upon Savonarola, and every one who knows his 
work must admit that he is scrupulous, sometimes over-scrupulous, in the 
acknowledgment not only of information, but of the most commonplace 
phrases. On oneoccasion he admits that he was led astray by embodying 
a criticism from Perrens without due reference to the original sources, 
and this lapse fairly entitled Luotto to score a point. Pastor can show 
that other admitted mistakes are to be found in the Italian translation 
only of his work. This defence is not entirely satisfactory, for in a trans- 
lation intended for readers who presumably have the chief interest in the 
subject the author should provide for the avoidance of important errors. 
On the other hand Luotto, who clearly knew the German original, was 
not quite frank in attributing the direct responsibility for their mistakes to 
the author. It is to be regretted that Pastor, not unnaturally angry 
with his opponent, should have vented his spleen upon Savonarola. In 
his history of the popes he may have been just to the Dominican, but in 
this pamphlet he is something less than generous. Agreement between 
so perfervid a champion as Luotto and the measured apologist of the 
popes was impossible; the exaltation of Savonarola’s thought and 
language, reckoned as a virtue in Faenza, might well be frozen into a 
vice in its passage across the Brenner. F, 
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Ambroise Paré and his Times. By StepHen Pacer. (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897.) 


AmBrRoIsE Pars is curtly described in the memoirs of Sully as being 
only the king’s surgeon. That he was the surgeon of four successive 
kings of France would almost entitle him to a place in general history. 
He attended Henry II and the two elderof his sons upon their death- 
beds. Hedressed Coligny’s wound after his attempted assassination, and was 
at his bedside when the first howls of the mob of St. Bartholomew’s Eve 
warned the patient of his doom. He lived in Paris through the terror of 
the League, and through its siege by Henry of Navarre. It was during 
this siege that, at the age of eighty, he reproached the archbishop of 
Lyons for the sufferings inflicted by party faction on the poor, and he died 
soon after the siege was raised. 

The biographer rightly makes Paré tell, as far as possible, his own 
tale. Thus the piéce de résistance of the volume consists of the ‘ Journeys 
in Diverse Places.’ These, he modestly says, are the one thing here to be 
read over and over again. They do, in fact, perhaps give a better idea of 
war in the sixteenth century than any of the numerous contemporary 
memoirs. The scenes described, not from the soldier’s point of view, but 
from the army surgeon’s, which is after all the same in all ages, are as 
realistic as those of Zola’s ‘La Débicle.’ In the war of 1536-8 Paré gives 
a lifelike account of the operations on the Pas de Suse which led to the 
occupation of Western Piedmont; in that of 1542-4 he runs from Per- 
pignan to Brittany, from Boulogne to Landrecies. Cornishmen will read 
with sympathy the story of the fatal wrestling match between the Breton 
champions. But above all Paré’s story of the defence of Metz in the 
winter of 1552 is in some respects the most vivid account of that all- 
important siege, the best explanation of the emperor’s failure. 

The ‘Journeys’ are followed by a sketch of Paré’s life in Paris, which 
is necessarily drawn not so directly from the original, and in which the 
triangular duel between the doctors, the surgeons, and the barber surgeons 
appeals rather to the medical profession than to the layman. But even 
the layman will take an intelligent interest in Paré’s attack upon the two 
medieval specifics, mummy and unicorn’s horn, will pore over Paré’s 
description of the plague, and delight in his exposure of the impostures 
of the beggars who swarmed in Paris during the wars of the League. If 
surgery has, as Paré prophesied, remained unchanged until the last 
half-century, the Parisian beggars have remained unaltered until to-day. 

The author has set Paré’s portrait in a slight historical frame, compiled 
mainly from Pierre L’Estoile and modern text-books. This setting is the 
least satisfactory part of the volume. The pages of extracts from so well 
known a writer as L’Estoile might well have been spared. In the his- 
torical summary there are not a few mistakes. It is once stated and 
once inferred that Philip II succeeded Charles V on the imperial throne. 
It is incorrect to speak of ‘the wars of France against Germany, Italy, 
and Spain.’ Francesco Sforza did not die in 1596. The peace of Crespy 
was not signed in 1546, nor was England included in it. The capture of 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun cannot justly be described as their recovery by 
the crown of France, though here the fault was rather that of the 
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authority than of the author. Mr. Paget might have derived one or two 
illustrations of the military surgery of the day from the memoirs of 
Gaspard de Saulx, who, having been ten times wounded, was interested 
in this, as indeed in every question, and moreover his attitude towards 
the superstitions of the age has much in common with that of Paré, also 
half sceptical and half credulous. We wish that Paré had giver an 
opinion on the cure for rabies invented by a chdtelaine of Eastern France. 
The lady lost her gift on becoming a Huguenot ; but then, as Claude Haton 
naively adds, rabies disappeared when the wars of religion broke out, for 
the devil changed his quarters from the dogs to the Huguenots. 

Mr. Paget throws doubt upon the usual belief that Paré was a 
Huguenot, although he quotes the well-known story of Charles IX’s 
promise that he should never be forced to go to mass. Had Paré, 
indeed, been so notorious a Huguenot as this story would imply, he could 
scarcely have lived through the catholic reign of terror. Circumstances 
render it at once more easy and more convenient for doctors to conceal 
their creed than for ordinary men ; yet it is strange that every schoolboy 
knows the religious denomination of Bob Sawyer, and not even the 
latest expert that of his great predecessor, Paraeus, also immortalised in 
English fiction. If the biographer makes Paré tell his own tale, it is 
not because be is himself unequal to the task. The book is brightly 
and not pedantically written ; there are few readers whom it will not 
interest. The illustrations are numerous, and generally well chosen, 
although a few are works of supererogation. None should examine the 
plates of cauteries and amputating or extracting instruments unless in 
the most robust health. E. ARMSTRONG. 


The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement of Religion, 1558-1564. By 
Henry Ger, B.D., F.S.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1898.) 


Tus is a book of unquestionable importance to the history of the English 
Reformation. It sheds the dry light of statistics on matters which have 
hitherto been the subject of vague assertion and plausible inference. The 
information, indeed, is not exhaustive; but the results obtained are such 
as should considerably modify our impressions of the violence with which 
the religious change was enforced at the commencement of Elizabeth’s 
reign. The bishops, it is true, were treated in a somewhat high-handed 
fashion. Every one of them except Kitchin was deprived within the first 
year or two. They fought tooth and nail against the Act of Supremacy 
in parliament, and one after another refused the oath when it was 
tendered to them. So the Revolution, on the episcopal bench at least, 
was pretty complete. Even Oglethorpe, who alone could be got to 
perform the rite of coronation, was not compliant as to the queen’s 
supremacy over the church, and was deprived accordingly. But beyond 
the penalty of deprivation the bishops had no severe ill-usage. Watson 
and White were sent to the Tower apparently for some words used in a 
disputation. The others were left in freedom, though some had to give 
recognisances not to leave the neighbourhood of London without a 
license. Even Bonner was not imprisoned till Elizabeth had been 
nearly a year and a half upon the throne. And, sweeping as the conse- 
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quences were as regards the episcopal bench, it is hard to see how less 
could have been done if the Act of Supremacy was to be carried out at all. 

But when we turn from the bishops to the clergy generally we find 
no such revolutionary proceedings put in practice. Mr. W. H. Frere had 
already pointed out from an examination of episcopal registers that the 
deprivations under Mary ‘altered the whole personnel of the clergy in a 
way unequalled either before or since.’ In fact he showed that in various 
dioceses the Marian deprivations, during a period of only thirteen months, 
were many times greater than those of three or four years at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Gee, however, has set 
himself to ascertain, from all available sources of information, what the 
actual number of deprivations could have been during the first six years 
of that reign. He has printed a full list of the deprived clergy from all 
the dioceses of which the registers for the period have been preserved, 
ranging the names in alphabetical order, and adding to them all the 
further names contained in an inaccurate list compiled by Sanders in 
1571. This gives an extreme number of 480, to which no doubt some 
slight addition should be made on account of the incompleteness of the 
registers. But, on the other hand, large deductions are necessary : first, 
because the deprived clergy whose names occur in new presentations 
must have been in some cases deprived under Queen Mary; secondly, 
because many of the persons named by Sanders were laymen, and others 
were deprived at a later date, after having conformed during the six 
years under consideration. No fewer, indeed, than 108 acquiesced in the 
settlement for a longer or shorter period, and thirty-five of these were in 
possession of their benefices as late as 1561. Moreover we should take 
note of the fact that towards the end of the six years most of the 
deprivations would be for puritanism. Altogether Mr. Gee is not inclined 
to believe that the deprivations during the period greatly exceeded 200. 

This estimate may, perhaps, not be accepted everywhere. But the 
truth appears to be that, though the change was most unwelcome to the 
clergy generally, conformity was not at first by any means rigidly en- 
forced. After the Act of Supremacy was passed the bishops were 
naturally the first who were required to take the oath. A royal visita- 
tion was next instituted, but nearly half the clergy absented themselves. 
Then an ecclesiastical commission was set on foot, which does not seem 
to have exercised much rigour; nor did the metropolitical visitation of 
Canterbury in 1560-1 press matters very much further. It was only in 
1562, when the authorities began to take alarm at the encouragement 
given to the papists by the massacre of Vassy, in France, that a second 
commission was issued, armed with stronger powers against recusants. 
Yet to all appearance even then there was not much fining or imprison- 
ment; only a few cases in terrorem. But in 1563 began penal legislation 
of a much more severe kind against papal sympathisers, by which the oath 
was to be more generally pressed, and a second refusal of it to be accounted 
treason. The government, however, seems still to have relied on intimi- 
dation without proceeding to extremities till local commissions were issued 
for the execution of the act in November 1564. 

Such appears to be the general result of Mr. Gee’s inquiries. On the 
other hand. we must not exaggerate the gentleness of the government— 
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still less attribute its reluctance to act to the spirit of the people, at all events 
of those in London. A remarkable example of the severities used in 
terrorem in 1562 will be found recorded by Stowe in the memoranda that 
he wrote upon an early chronicle (see ‘ Three Fifteenth-Century Chroni- 
cles,’ edited by me for the Camden Society, p.121). In September of that 
year a priest was taken just as he was about to celebrate mass in the house 
of a certain Lady Cary, in Fetter Lane. He was hurried through Holborn, 
Newgate market, and Cheapside to ‘the Counter’ in the Stocks at the 
Poultry, arrayed in the vestments appropriate to celebration, accompanied 
by a mocking crowd of men and women, beating and spitting at him, 
besides wishing him to be hanged. In the end he, with Lady Cary and 
others, was arraigned at the Newgate sessions ‘among thieves and mur- 
derers,’ and had judgment, himself, for preparing to say mass, to be 
imprisoned for twelve months, and Lady Cary and the others who would 
have heard him say it for terms some of three and some of six months, 
with payment of 100 marks each by way of fine. Those were the good 
old days of Queen Bess, to whom, as Stowe tells us, this Lady Cary was 
related: she must have been, some way or other, of the Hunsdon con- 
nexion, but it is difficult to identify her. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


The Great Lord Burghley: a Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By 
Martin A. 8. Hume. (London: Nisbet & Co. 1898.) 


Mr. Hume possesses more than one peculiar qualification for writing a life 
of Burghley. His previous works have made him familiar with the 
period, he enjoys an intimate acquaintance with the Spanish language, 
and his commission to calendar the Spanish state papers relating to 
Elizabeth’s reign has enabled him to draw upon valuable sources not 
accessible to others. He has, moreover, entered upon his task without 
any preconceived political or religious bias, and has accomplished it 
without succumbing to that form of lwes biographica which consists in 
palliating the faults of his hero, though he has not resisted with equal 
success the temptation to magnify the shortcomings of contemporary 
statesmen. Consequently his book embodies a sensible estimate of 
Burghley’s character and career, and provides on the whole a more in- 
telligible account than has hitherto been available of the rapid and 
apparently inconsistent changes in the foreign relations of England 
during Elizabeth’s reign. It is, indeed, with Burghley’s management of 
foreign affairs that Mr. Hume is almost exclusively concerned, and the 
sub-title of the book—‘ A Study in Elizabethan Statecraft ’—is practically 
an exhaustive description of its contents. There are a few perfunctory 
paragraphs about the ‘vestments controversy,’ but otherwise Mr. Hume 
issilent on Burghley’s domestic policy. So little does it come within his 
purview that he does not once find it necessary to cite the ‘ Acts of the 
Privy Council.’ Ireland is barely mentioned, and no one would gather 
from this volume that Burghley took any part in the constitutional, 
social, economic, or financial questions of the time. Even in the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs Mr. Hume limits his attention to the relations of 
England with Scotland, the Netherlands, France, Spain, and the Empire, 
or, in other words, to those relations which form the subject-matter of the 
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Spanish state papers. It would hardly be unjust to describe the bulk of 
this book as a réswmé of those state papers, so far as they relate to 
Burghley, eked out by occasional references to other printed sources of 
diplomatic history which Mr. Hume has already turned to account more 
than once in his previous books, and will probably turn to account more 
than once again. 

The value of this residuum is, moreover, seriously impaired by the 
constant inaccuracy of Mr. Hume’s references, the recklessness. of his 
statements, and his frequent failure to give a satisfactory account of 
Burghley’s conduct in cases where it is easily accessible. His Latin is 
almost invariably at fault ; thus on p. 46 Cecil’s well-known reflexion on the 
death of Edward VI, ex misero aulico factus liber et mei juris, beeomes the 
untranslatable ex misere aulico factus libertas mei juris; on p. 55 we 
have capi iter for cept iter, on p. 61 natus est Anna Cecil, and on p. 406 
Tam per Maria filiam et haeredem Jacobi quinti nuper Scotorum Regis 
ac communiter vocatam Scotorum Regis et dotare Franciae. As arule Mr. 
Hume’s references are characterised by a vagueness that is only less 
irritating than Strype’s favourite MS. penes me, but when he quotes a 
manuscript like Cotton MS. Titus, C. x., he invariably quotes the C. as a 
numeral; thus, Titus cx., Galba cix. (cf. pp. 68, 284, 431, 492). Occasion- 
ally the folio of the manuscript is quoted as its number, as on p. 29, 
where we are told that ‘in Cotton, Vesp. 171, will be found the minutes 
of the council which discussed the execution of Somerset.’ The reference 
should. be Cotton MS., Vespasian, F’. xiii, fol. 171, and if Mr. Hume had 
consulted the catalogue he would have found that instead of being the 
minutes of the council the paper in question is a memorandum of 
business to be transacted by the council in the hand of Edward VI. If Mr. 
Hume had taken the further trouble to consult the manuscript, he would 
have come across an important new light on Somerset’s execution, which 
this is not the place to discuss. On p. 14 Mr. Hume gives a most 
incoherent account of Cecil’s relation to the Protector Somerset and the 
court of requests. What Somerset did was to hear in his own house 
cases brought before the court of requests, then considered as a com- 
mittee of the privy council, and of this court Cecil acted as clerk or 
secretary (cf. Leadam, ‘ Select Cases from the Court of Requests,’ Selden 
Society). It is also hard to understand why Mr. Hume states that Cecil 
was imprisoned in November 1549 ‘ for some reason not disclosed ;’ he 
was confined with others of Somerset’s adherents, and in the ‘ Acts of the 
Privy Council’ Mr. Hume might have found the date of his release and 
the amount of his fine. When on p. 49 he cites Edward’s grant of 
funds to found a grammar school at Stamford as one of the numerous 
educational benefactions of the reign, Mr. Hume shows ignorance of the 
general facts about the so-called Edward the Sixth’s schools, and of the par- 
ticular fact that Stamford Grammar School was founded by William Ratelif 
in 1532. He repeats the error made in the ‘ Calendar of State Papers,’ 
Domestic Series, in dating Somerset’s appeal to the Commons 1 Oct. 
1549 instead of 6 Oct. Sir Thomas Marysine (p. 26) should be Sir 
Richard, Sir John Hales (p. 89) should be Sir James; the John Hales 
(p. 158) who championed Lady Catherine Grey was not the John Hales 
who was clerk of the hanaper, and the twentieth earl of Huntingdon 
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(p. 101) should be the third. On p. 57 Mr. Hume asserts that ‘the 
bishops were deprived’ in 1555 in consequence of the withdrawal of Philip’s 
moderating influence in August, though the only bishop deprived in that 
year was Ferrar, and he was deprived in March. His statements that 
‘ during the closing years of Henry the Eighth’s life the protestant influence 
in his councils grew stronger than ever’ (p. 13), that ‘the catholic party 
were being harried and persecuted throughout the country’ before 
October 1549 (p. 18), and that ‘ the vile Leicester dishonoured his mother 
and deliberately ruined his father’ (p. 311) are equally reckless. And 
surely misrepresentation could no further go than when Mr. Hume 
explains Francis Bacon’s opposition to the subsidy of 1593 by the remark 
(p. 458), ‘ If he could wound the Cecils and bring himself into the good 
graces of Essex, he seemed to care but little.’ 

There are, however, statements in this book which affect the soundness 
of Mr. Hume’s scholarship more seriously than any mere errors of detail. 
For instance, on p. 439 he solemnly avers ‘the year then began on 
1 April ;’ surely an amazing assertion to be made by one who has been 
employed to calendar state papers. Again, on p. 2 Mr. Hume remarks 
that Luther ‘thundered from the Saxon pulpit his startling doctrine of 
papal fallibility” Why startling? Apparently it would startle Mr. Hume 
very much to learn that the official recognition of the doctrine of papal 
infallibility dates from 1870. Similarly on p. ix he describes the 
reformers as demanding ‘a simpler and less rigid form of Christian 
doctrine than that imposed by Rome.’ Once more, on p. 150 Mr. Hume 
provides a somewhat superfluous but very extraordinary explanation of 
Cecil’s political tenets. ‘That England should be governed by nobles, 
and that he should help the queen to guide the governors, was [in Cecil’s 
opinion] in the divine order of things.’ Divine right of kings we know, but 
what minister ever claimed to rule by right divine? Mr. Hume proceeds, 
‘ That the ordinary citizen should claim a voice in deciding what was best 
for himself would have appeared to Cecil Utopian nonsense to be punished 
as treason.” What does Mr. Hume think parliament existed for, and 
how came Cecil himself to sit in it? We are unable to fathom 
Mr. Hume’s meaning when he continues, ‘If any but those on the same 
plane as himself should dream of claiming rights of equality, then 
impious blasphemy could hardly be too strong a term to apply to such 
insolence.’ He concludes by inferring that Cecil would have considered 
his position as minister untenable unless he had been able to produce 
an aristocratic and noble pedigree. Were Wolsey, Cromwell, Paget, and 
Rich equally scrupulous, or has it eluded Mr. Hume’s notice that one 
of the most distinctive features of Tudor rule was the systematic de- 
pression of the nobility and government by men of comparatively humble 
origin? The truth is that the rapidity of work on which Mr. Hume 
prides himself does not admit of his learning and inwardly digesting what 
he reads ; his haste to avail himself of new material leaves him no time 
for that patient research and mature reflexion which form the indis- 
pensable basis of sound historical work. Facts that are not categorically 
stated in documents escape his notice, and it is precisely those facts, 
those conditions taken for granted by contemporaries, that most need 
explanation to students in a later age. A. F. Ponnarp. 
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Henry of Guise, and other Portraits. By H. C. Macpowatu. (London 
and New York: Macmillan. 1898.) 


Tus gallery of portraits comprises those of Henry of Guise, Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, and Catherine of Navarre, the sister of Henry IV. Ofthese the 
most lifelike is that of D’Aubigné. Wielding the pen with even more 
success than he used his sword, signally belying the accusation of Henri 
de Mesmes that the French gentry were too ignorant to write, Agrippa 
d’Aubigné has the great advantage of telling his own story. Genuine in his 
religion, and yet an adventurer by character and circumstance, he com- 
bined in himself the qualities which distinguished the lesser gentry which 
from interest or doctrinal zeal rallied round Coligny and Condé. Mr. 
Macdowall has here used his opportunities to the full; he always writes 
well and often eloquently ; he translates, whether from prose or verse, 
with ease and spirit; he is skilful in his selection of telling passages, 
and is scrupulously moderate in his presentation of the religious 
conflict. 

After a biography so stirring the love troubles of Catherine are tame 
reading. Yet her story was well worth telling, if only as showing a reflex 
of the sturdier character of her mother, and as adding fresh illustration to 
the heartless brutality of her brother. In la poésie des destinées inachevées 
—a phrase with which the author aptly concludes his study—the fate of 
Henry’s sister was not the only elegy which, but for him, might never have 
been sung. Slight as it is, Mr. Macdowall’s sketch is eminently a por- 
trait, and it is not set in too wide a frame. It is difficult to say the same 
of the more important study on Henry of Guise. This is not quite a 
portrait, but rather a series of battle pieces in which Guise is always 
in the foreground, after the manner of Wouverman’s white horse. 
The estates of 1576 may be said to mark the beginning of Guise’s real 
importance, and yet eighty of the one hundred and seventy-four pages deal 
with the preceding period. The author would perhaps have been well 
advised if he had assumed a knowledge of everyday history, and given 
himself more space for the peculiar features of his hero’s life. The 
nursing of the provincial democracy between 1576 and 1584 is scarcely 
touched, and yet it is difficult without this to account for Guise’s influence 
at the supreme moment. More stress might have been laid on the remark- 
able combination of the instincts of an aristocrat with the attractiveness 
of a demagogue. It is curious that he who was really Guise’s chief rival, 
William of Orange, should have possessed the same quality, and that these 
two hybrid princes should have had the power of stirring the masses of a 
nation to their depths, while meeting with suspicion and opposition from 
the aristocracy. In connexion with this a page or two would have been 
welcome on the strange relations of Guise with the Huguenots of Eastern 
France, and even with the Calvinists of Western Germany, which made it 
seem at times as if religious differences might be merged in a war of both 
creeds against the crown. A good deal is said of the relations of Guise 
with Philip II previous to 1584, but it does not display a sure grasp of 
Spanish diplomacy ; it is rash, for instance, to allege that in 1576 Philip 
II ‘meant to seat himself some day upon the English throne.’ . Philip’s 
main intrigue in France was indeed down to 1584 not with the house of 
Guise but with that of Montmorenci, and this, if the traditional policy of 
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the latter and the geographical position and separatist attitude of Damville 
Montmorenci be considered, was natural enough. Philip long regarded 
the Lorraines with suspicion if not aversion. 

Mr. Macdowall is at his best when events approach their climax, when 
his hero really becomes the centre of French history, when his narrative 
has room for detail. Thus his description of the day of the barricades 
and of the final tragedy of Blois is admirable. He does not often go 
beyond the better known authorities, but after all they are generally the 
best. It isstrange, however, that use has not been made of the despatches 
of the Tuscan envoys printed at Desjardins, which are of first-rate import- 
ance for the events of Blois, nor yet of the Venetian letters lately—perhaps 
too lately—published in the Enexuisn Historican Review by Mr. 
Horatio Brown. 

A few slips call for correction in a second edition. On p. 277 we 
read, ‘As we faced the Leaguers we felt behind us the bayonets on which 
our own blood was rusting.’ The mention of bayonets can only have been 
prophetic. Catherine de’ Medici could not have been the niece of Clement 
VII (p. 8), for the pope was an only, if uncertain, son. Zuniga, else- 
where spelled Cuniga, stands in the same relation to Zuiiiga as Noocastle 
to Newcastle. It would .be well to make it clear that Casimir, duke of 
Bavaria, and John Casimir, son of the elector palatine, were one and the 
same person. But had Mr. Macdowall’s book not been so eminently 
readable page by page these trifles would have escaped the reader's 
notice. E. ARMSTRONG. 


The Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, Bart., First Marquis of Hali- 
fax, with a New Edition of his Works, now for the first time collected 
and revised by H. C. Foxcrorr. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1898.) 


Miss Foxcrort has had access to the Halifax MSS. at Devonshire 
House and Spencer House, to the Coventry and Thynne papers at 
Longleat, and to other collections of documents in private hands. She 
has also made good use of the state papers in the record office and the 
correspondence in the British Museum, and has neglected none of the 
published sources which throw light on the life of Halifax. The result 
is a biography of the great ‘ Trimmer’ which, while it is a little defective 
in arrangement and too much overladen with documents to attract the 
general public, is a contribution of very great value to the history of the 
later Stuarts and the Revolution. 

The public career of Halifax begins with his employment as envoy to 
Holland in the summer of 1672, when England and France were together 
making war on the United Provinces. His mission was entirely fruitless, 
because he was almost immediately superseded by the coming of Buck- 
ingham and Arlington, but it taught him to appreciate the strong charac- 
ter of William of Orange and the danger which the ambition of Louis XVI 
threatened to the European balance. The independent and. statesman- 
like policy urged by Halifax contrasts strongly with the conduct of the 
two ministers who overruled him and frustrated his negotiation. The 
history of this abortive attempt to come to terms with the Dutch is now 
for the first time made clear, and it throws a great deal of light on the 
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foreign policy of the Cabal just where more light was very necessary 
(pt. i. pp. 70-97). From 1673 to 1679 Halifax was in opposition and was 
one of the leaders of the country party, but his connexion with Shaftes- 
bury was neither close nor cordial, though they frequently acted together. 
Halifax's uncle, Sir William Coventry, was throughout his early political 
career his favourite mentor, and the intimacy between them appears in 
many letters printed by Miss Foxcroft from the Longleat archives. One of 
these letters contains Coventry’s own account of the reasons for his 
resignation in September 1667 (p. 55). The moderation which marked 
Halifax throughout his political life was, no doubt, partly due»to the 
influence of Coventry as well as to Halifax’s own temperament (p. 105). 

In 1679 Temple’s new privy council was formed, and Halifax took the 
first leading place. It was soon divided into two sections, Shaftesbury 
heading one, Halifax and the earl of Essex the other. Sunderland and 
the duke of York succeeded in overthrowing both, and the moderate 
policy which Halifax and Essex had attempted to pursue ended in the 
resignation of one and the retirement of the other. The dissolution of 
the parliament of 1679, attributed to Halifax’s advice by common fame 
(p. 175), had made him generally unpopular with the country party; his 
part in defeating the Exclusion Bill in November 1680 led to an address 
of the house of commons demanding his removal from the king’s councils 
for ever. Miss Foxcroft has unluckily failed to discover any notes of his 
famous speeches against the bill, but gives a full account of the ‘ expe- 
dients’ and ‘limitations’ by which he sought to tie the hands of a 
catholic sovereign (p. 263). The whole of Miss Foxcroft’s account of the 
last five years of the reign of Charles II (pp. 294-433) deserves careful 
study. She illustrates and explains by the aid of much hitherto unpub- 
lished or uncollected material Halifax’s anti-French foreign policy, his 
long struggle against the influence of the duke of York, and his final 
effort, frustrated by the king’s sudden death, to reconcile Charles II and - 
the duke of Monmouth, For foreign relations the Dutch despatches in 
the British Museum constitute the most important source of this new 
information, but Miss Foxcroft might with advantage have consulted 
also the Spanish and Austrian diplomatic reports contained in the second 
volume of Klopp’s ‘ Der Fall des Hauses Stuart.’ 

Halifax held office for six months under James II, and then fell 
because he refused to promise his consent to the abolition of the Test and 
the Habeas Corpus Acts. Miss Foxcroft collects a certain amount of 
evidence to show that the passing of the latter was attributed by con- 
temporaries to Halifax, and it is certain that he always defended it with 
special fervour (pp. 159, 258, 454). For the rest of the reign he 
preserved a steady and consistent policy of opposing the king’s designs by 
constitutional means while declining all extra-legal engagements. To 
the well-known letters to the prince of Orange in which this policy is set 
forth Miss Foxcroft adds an interesting letter from Halifax to the bishop 
of London, urging him not to submit himself to the court of high 
commission (i. 472), and a very remarkable draft petition drawn up by 
Halifax on behalf of the seven bishops, nominally meant to be presented 
to the king, but really intended as an appeal to the nation (i. 505). But 
Miss Foxcroft’s argument that in case the king succeeded in repealing 
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the Test and Habeas Corpus Acts Halifax designed to consult his own 
safety by retiring into a voluntary exile is very far from convincing. ‘My 
opinion,’ he says definitely, ‘as things now stand, is to go along with the 
fate of a nation, as far as one may do it with tolerable prudence.’ His 
argument that a voluntary exile was premature in July 1686, does not 
justify the conclusion that he had actually resolved upon self-expatriation 
himself in certain contingencies, though it is obvious that he had con- 
sidered it as a possibility (i. 468). 

When the prince of Orange landed Halifax was one of the three peers 
sent by James to negotiate with him. The report of these peers on their 
interview with the prince is for the first time printed in Miss Foxcroft’s 
pages (ii. 24), and still more valuable are Halifax’s notes of his conversa- 
tion with William on 80 Dec. 1688, in which the prince plainly announced 
his opposition to the scheme of a regency and his determination not to 
stay in England if James II returned again (ii. 201-3). It is evident 
that by that date William regarded his elevation to the throne as 
practically assured. Halifax held office under William III as lord privy 
seal from that king’s accession to February 1690. Miss Foxcroft shows 
(on this point correcting Macaulay) that his retirement was vigorously 
opposed by the king himself, who was extremely anxious to retain his ser- 
vices (ii. 110). During the whole of this period the confidential conver- 
sations between the king and the lord privy seal continued, and the notes 
of these conversations, printed in extenso under the title of ‘ The Spencer 
House Journals,’ contain a mine of information about men and things 
during the first year of William’s reign. William was candour itself in his 
comments on English public men. It is amusing to note his low opinion 
of Burnet. ‘I neve: heard the king say a kind word of him,’ comments 
Halifax. On one occasion William said that the bishop was a dangerous 
man and had no principles ; on another, that he had a mind to be of the 
council but should never be in it; on a third occasion he ‘spoke much 
against the bishop of Salisbury, and said he would do more hurt than 
twenty men could do good’ (ii. 204, 224, 229, 238). Halifax was 
evidently much of the same opinion. He had been tolerably intimate 
with Burnet since 1680, though Burnet’s own letters show that their 
intercourse was not as confidential as is represented in the history 
(i. 208, 230, 364). After the Revolution their relations were much more 
distant, and Miss Foxcroft judiciously contrasts the different views of 
Halifax’s conduct expressed in the earlier and later versions of Burnet’s 
history (i. 438, 442, 444; ii. 67, 141, 194). During the last five years of 
Halifax’s life he ‘ranked with the most acrimonious critics of the ad- 
ministration he had quitted.’ His action is not easy to understand, and 
on many points Miss Foxcroft’s researches fail to make it more intelligible 
(see ii. 183). He contrived still, however, to identify himself neither with 
whigs nor tories, and remained to the last a ‘Trimmer.’ Halifax's 
reception of overtures from Jacobite agents—a fact which Macaulay 
considers the greatest blot on his character—was merely a method 
of securing himself against a possible reaction, and involved no attempt 
in any way to forward that reaction. It was not high-minded but it 
was scarcely criminal. 


On -the whole Miss Foxcroft’s biography shows that Halifax had 
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greater practical abilities and a stronger character than Macaulay is dis- 
posed to allow. Macaulay judges him too much from the point of view 
of a man to whom the party system is a fundamental condition of political 
life, and criticises his failure to adapt himself to it as if it implied a lack 
of statesmanship. In Halifax’s age its disadvantages were so obvious 
and its advantages so problematical that the attempt to unite the 
moderate men of both parties, which he so consistently pursued, is not 
the smallest of his claims to the respect of posterity. 

In conclusion a few notes on minor points may be added. On the 
relations of Sir John Savile and Strafford (i. 7) see Mr. Cartwright’s 
‘Chapters from Yorkshire History,’ 1872, pp. 182-247. The royalist plot 
in which Halifax was implicated (i. 28) took place in March 1654, and 
was connected with Penruddock’s rising, not in March 1653. On p. 51 
Miss Foxcroft speaks rather too favourably of John Heydon’s ‘ Holy 
Guide,’ much of which is stolen from Sir Thomas Browne without any 
acknowledgment. Buckingham’s play against Sir William Coventry 
(p. 62) does not appear ever to have been acted, according to the con- 
versation of Coventry with Pepys on the subject (6 March 1669). On the 
other hand Colbert, in a despatch to Lionne, speaks as if the play in question 
had been really brought upon the stage.' Possibly Miss Foxcroft’s 
researches in the Longleat papers enable her to speak with certainty on 
the question, but she adduces no new evidence in her account of the 
incident. 

The appendix to the ‘ Life’ contains an elaborate edition of all the 
works which can reasonably be attributed to Halifax, and discusses the 
claims of others assigned to him on doubtful evidence. The proof that 
the ‘Character of a Trimmer’ should be assigned to Halifax, not to 
Coventry, and that it was written about the end of 1684, or in January 
1685, is quite conclusive. Though the little volume of Halifax’s ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,’ published in 1704 and 1717, is by no means difficult to pro- 
cure, the ‘Character of Charles II,’ which first appeared in 1750, is far 
more rarely to be met with, and these reprints are very welcome. The 
text of the different editions published has been carefully collated, and 
any accessible manuscript versions consulted. Miss Foxcroft has spared 
no labour on her book, and deserves the sincere thanks of all students 
of the seventeenth century. C. H. Fiera. 


Zur Vorgeschichte des Orleans’schen Krieges. Nuntiaturberichte aus 
Wien und Paris, 1685-1688. Herausgegeben von der Badischen His- 
torischen Kommission. Bearbeitet von Max Immicu, mit einem 
Vorworte von F. von Weecu. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Univer- 
sitiitsbuchhandlung. 1898.) 


Tuts interesting series of diplomatic papers centres in the despatches 
addressed to Cardinal Cibo as secretary of state to Innocent XI, but 
from what is known of that minister and his master doubtless intended 
for the eyes of the pontiff himself, in a period of modern European his- 
tory in which there was exceptionally much for diplomacy to make or mar. 
The writers of these despatches were the nuncios at Paris and at Vienna— 


1 Christie, Shaftesbury, ii. 3. 
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the former, Ranuzzi (from 1686 cardinal), a capable agent in a position of 
peculiar difficulty, since no doubt could exist as to the want of sympathy 
between the pope and the most Christian king; the latter, Buonvisi, a 
politician of notable energy, who was accredited to the imperial court for 
not less than fourteen years. Their communications, and the other 
documents collected for the purposes of the present publication by Dr. 
Max Immich from German and Italian archives, and at Paris, turn upon 
the claim set up by Louis XIV on behalf of his brother Philip, duke of 
Orleans, toa share in the territorial, as well as to the whole of the 
personal, inheritance of the last elector palatine of the Simmern line on 
account of his wife, the incomparable Elizabeth Charlotte, and upon 
the dangers to the peace of Europe involved in the advancement of this 
claim, and in the resistance to it. Perhaps these papers add in substance 
little that is positively new to our knowledge of the transactions pre- 
liminary or prefatory to the so-called ‘ Orleans war,’ if a designation is 
to be kept alive which almost seems to lend an aspect of reality toa 
flimsy structure built up on a monstrous pretext. But the evidence here 
set forth not only demonstrates very clearly the honest purpose of Pope 
Innocent’s performance of the part of arbiter, which was adversely 
criticised by the duchess of Orleans, and from an opposite point of view 
by her staunch admirer the late Professor Hiiusser. Her letters contain 
some curious notices of these transactions, from which, owing to the 
principle that her husband was maitre de la communauté, she derived no 
personal benefit whatever. It also, and more especially, illustrates the 
chief motive of the pope’s desire to avert an enforcement by arms of the 
French claims. His fear, which Buonvisi did his best to keep alive, was 
that an imperial intervention on behalf of the Palatinate would prejudice 
the interests of Christendom at large, as involved in the prosecution of 
the Turkish war to a satisfactory settlement (which non si poteva con- 
cludere in un batter d’ occhio). The papal diplomacy was most legiti- 
mately occupied in delaying an issue which the existing relations between 
the curia and France left the former powerless to prevent. 

This volume will accordingly be of signal service to the historian who 
shall endeavour, in co-ordinating the main currents which determined the 
outbreak of the European conflict, to avoid alike the one-sidedness and 
the diffuseness which have in turn characterised previous attempts in 
this direction. Note will be taken of the incidental light thrown in the 
course of these despatches upon the persistency of Louis XIV in making 
a grievance of the league of Augsburg—la piccola lega di Augusta, as 
Buonvisi calls it—whose actual character and purposes modern historical 
writers have obsequiously followed him in persistently misrepresenting. 
Nor will the pious hope of a guarantee of the peace of Ratisbon by King 
James IT be overlooked—a guarantee to which William of Orange, indeed, 
attached no great significance, but which, if his father-in-law could have 
brought himself to offer it sincerely and maintain it straightforwardly, 
would have told advantageously on the side of peace. 

The care bestowed upon this publication, and the completeness of its 
equipment in the matter of introduction and notes, are fully worthy of 
the series of which it forms part. So far as I know, the historical com- 
mission of the Grand Duchy of Baden is second to none in the excel- 
lence of its issues, A. W. Warp. 
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Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, William and Mary. Vol. I. 
1689-90 ; Vol. II. 1690-91. Edited by W. J. Harpy. (London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 1895, 1898.) 


THE papers calendared in these two volumes cover the period from the 
accession of William III to the end of October 1691. One of the chief 
subjects illustrated by them is the reconquest of Ireland. Mr. Hardy in 
his preface seeks to vindicate William from the charge of neglecting the 
relief of Londonderry, and shows that it was not his fault, but the fault 
of the officers employed, that relief came no sooner. A long series of 
letters from Schomberg give the history of his proceedings in Ireland. 
Many have been printed by Dalrymple; others are new. Next to them 
in value are the letters of William Harbord, paymaster-general of the 
forces in Ireland. Both agree in praising the common men of the 
English army at the expense of their officers, who are continually 
condemned for their ignorance and neglect of duty. The general officers 
were equally unsatisfactory, and Douglas and Lanier are the subject of 
repeated complaints. While the papers relating to the early part of the 
war are very numerous there is surprisingly little information about the 
battle of the Boyne, and Ginckel’s account of the battle of Aughrim is 
much too briefly abstracted for a document of so much importance. His 
letters during the period of his command-in-chief should have been given 
more at length, as those of Schomberg are in the earlier volume. As to 
the civil government of Ireland, there are a number of valuable letters 
from the lords justices during 1690 and 1691 contained in the second 
volume. William was anxious to end the war by giving liberal terms to 
the Irish, but the English house of commons and the English colony in 
Ireland had resolved upon sweeping confiscations which made it very 
difficult to carry out his policy. 

A number of papers relate to the affairs of Scotland, and in the preface _ 
to the ‘Calendar’ for 1690-1 the development of William's policy towards 
Scotland is traced. The instructions to the earl of Breadalbane and the 
king’s concessions in favour of the Highlanders deserve special notice.’ 
During William’s campaign in Ireland Lord Carmarthen, Lord Notting- 
ham, and the queen kept up a constant correspondence with him, and a 
large number of their letters and extracts from others are printed in 
Dalrymple’s work. Mr. Hardy in most cases points out which of the 
letters calendared are printed and which not, but in some instances he 
forgets to do so. For instance, Sir Robert Howard’s letter to William 
III, and Lord Carmarthen’'s letter of 20 Feb. 1690, are both printed in 
full by Dalrymple, but the fact is not mentioned in the ‘ Calendar’ 
(1690-1, pp. 271, 465). 

There are in both volumes a series of financial and naval papers, and 
a number of miscellaneous papers of interest. Godolphin’s letters are of 
value for financial history. William’s attempt to raise a special loan 
from the London Jews is very curious. The king wanted 20,000/. or 
30,000/.; they offered no more than 12,000/., and the earl of Shrewsbury 
wrote to the lord mayor to expostulate with them on their want of 
gratitude to his majesty. The advice of Sir George Treby on the future 


' Cal. 1690-1, p. 489. ? Ibid. 1689-90, p. 453 
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government of Wales after the abolition of the court of the marches, 
and a long letter on the state of Maryland after the Revolution, are both 
worth special attention.* Historians of sport will welcome a news letter 
describing in great detail ‘the paddock course’ at Hampton Court, and 
how dogs were trained to course deer on the measured mile there. A 
warrant appointing William McLean master of the revels in Scotland, 
an order respecting recent tumults in London theatres, and a letter from 
the queen to the vice-chancellor of Oxford, recommending him to allow 
some of ‘the company of comedians’ to perform there for the space of 
twelve days, illustrate the history of the stage.> Excepting a letter of 
Burnet’s, occasional notices of the suppression of pamphlets, and a 
reference to the ‘Eikon Basilike,’ there is no new information for his- 
torians of literature among the papers.® C. H. Fiera. 


Bernard de Mandeville und die Bienenfabel-Controverse ; eine Episode in 
der Geschichte der englischen Aufkliérung. Von Dr. Paun SakMAnnN, 
Professor am Realgymnasium und an der Realanstalt in Ulm. 
(Freiburg in Baden: Mohr. 1897.) 


Tuts is a thorough, laborious, and intelligent account of Mandeville and 
his writings. There is also a catalogue raisonné of the replies to the 
‘Fable of the Bees.’ If Dr. Sakmann is sparing of his own judgments, he 
has certainly spread the whole literature before us, and facilitated the 
work of future philosophers and historians. Like Hobbes, Mandeville 
excited a great controversy, but he founded no school. Dr. Sakmann is 
far from being a follower; he is always critical, and yet is as nearly 
sympathetic as is possible at all in such acase. One of the difficulties 
encountered in any estimate of Mandeville is to know how far he means 
his positions seriously, and how far he deliberately makes them paradoxical 
with a view to effect. ‘The Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices Public 
Benefits,’ is a title that excites both interest and prejudice ; and these are 
not lessened by the preface: ‘They that examine into the nature of man, 
abstract from art and education, may observe that what renders 
him a sociable animal consists not in his desire of company, good nature, 
pity, affability, and other graces of a fair outside, but that his vilest 
and most hateful qualities are the most necessary accomplishments to 
fii him for the largest and, according to the world, the happiest and 
most flourishing societies.’ Mandeville hardly removes the taste of such 
declarations by a Platonic preference for a simple state of society. 
Mandeville is said to have been born in Dordrecht, and to have 
settled in England as a doctor towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. There are few traces of the foreigner in his books. When he leaves 
generalities, it is to attack English society and English institutions. He 
rarely assails individuals, the assault on Dr. Radcliffe of Oxford stand- 
ing almost alone (p. 58). Shaftesbury’s philosophy is his background 
throughout, but his quarrel with Shaftesbury is only philosophical. 
The most striking of his criticisms is directed against charity schools. 


* Cal. 1689-90, pp. 383, 522. * Ibid. 1690-1, p. 548. 


_> Ibid. 1689-90, pp. 321, 476 ; 1690-1, p. 430. 
® Ibid. 1689-90, p. 425; 1690-1, pp. 348, 391. 
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One of the first of these schools (pp. 52 seq.) was founded under 
episcopal patronage in 1688 at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, as a 
counterpoise to the Jesuit free grammar school in the Savoy. The 
dissenters had established one in 1687 in Gravel Lane, Southwark. The 
Church charity schools were favoured and helped by Queen Anne, and the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge made them a special care. 
By the end of 1712 there were 117 such schools in London and Westminster 
alone, and by 1721 as many as 1492in the United Kingdom. Mandeville 
gives a satirical description of their usual genesis. ‘ First we must look out 
among the young shopkeepers that have not half the business they could 
wish for, and consequently time to spare. If such a new beginner has 
but a little pride more than ordinary, and loves to be meddling, he is 
soon mortified in the vestry, where men of substance'and long standing, 
or else your pert litigious or opinionated bawlers, that have obtained the 
title of notable men, commonly bear the sway. His stock, and perhaps 
credit, are but inconsiderable, and yet he finds within himself a strong 
inclination to govern. A man thus qualified thinks it a thousand pities 
there is no charity school in the parish ; he communicates his thoughts 
to two or three of his acquaintance first ; they do the same to others, and 
in a month’s time there is nothing else talked of in the parish’ (‘ Bees,’ 
2nd ed.,i. 314). So the obscure man becomes famous, and divides with his 
followers a reputation for sanctity, the motives of all remaining selfish. 
There is more of human vanity than zeal in the matter. Yet the surest 
wealth of a free nation consists in a multitude of laborious poor; and ‘ to 
make the society happy and the people easy under the meanest circum- 
stances it is requisite that great numbers of them should be ignorant as 
well as poor’ (p. 328), or else they become unfit to go through their 
fatigues and hardships with cheerfulness and content. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are thus very pernicious to the poor ; every hour they 
spend at their book is so much time lost to the society (p. 329). The charity 
schools are therefore to be condemned. 

The occasion of this paradox, and the ill reception of it, may 
remind us that the beginnings of popular education are not to be sought 
in our own century. Mandeville is a good witness to contemporary 
facts when we make allowance for his real or pretended pessimism. He 
is not a learned man. We can believe him familiar with Bayle, Mon- 
taigne, La Rochefoucauld, perhaps even with Erasmus (p. 227). But 
he leaves the impression that he owes most to untutored reflexion 
and coarse mother wit. It is possible, if we like, to trace his book to its 
historical cause in a peculiarly corrupt state of English politics and 
society (p. 289). Brown’s ‘Estimate (1757) has been similarly explained. 
The poem of the ‘ Fable of the Bees’ was first published in 1714, forty- 
three years before the ‘ Estimate.’ 

Mr. Lecky and Mr. Leslie Stephen had taught most of us what we 
know about Mandeville. Dr. Sakmann’s countryman, Professor Hasbach, 
had done good work in the same region of study; but Dr. Sakmann by 
narrowing his field has been able more nearly to exhaust the subject. 


J. Bonar, 
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I’ Etat et les Eglises en Prusse sous Frédéric-Guillaume I°", 1718-1740. 
Par Gzorces Pariser. (Paris: Armand Colin et Cie. 1897.) 


Tue portentous length of this very learned treatise will, I trust, not 
cause it to be left unread in this country. Its author might easily have 
worked up his materials into a series of interesting as well as instruc- 
tive essays. Viewed, however, as the theme of one connected argu- 
ment, the history of the Prussian churches under Frederick William I 
can hardly be said to commend itself for elaborate systematic treatment. 
In a passage near the close of this volume—admirably expressed, 
whatever may be thought of some of the wider conclusions at which the 
writer arrives—it is incontrovertibly shown how the national influence 
of the ‘churches’ linked to the strong monarchy of the Hohenzollerns 
dwindled in proportion as the power of the state, with which their own 
existence was bound up, increased. The reign of Frederick William I 
supplies ample means for illustrating this observation. But a survey of 
it can at the most incidentally touch upon the genesis of the connexion ; 
and the crucial tests of its soundness are supplied by experiments such 
as those upon which a much later Frederick William was blind enough 
to enter. 

M. Pariset begins with a survey—logical enough in conception, but 
hardly carried out with the evenness that characterises most of the later 
portions of his work—of the protecting power, viz. the state. In this 
chapter he discusses both the theory of the supreme episcopal power of the 
territorial sovereign and, at unnecessary length, so far at least as the confes- 
sion of faith erroneously ascribed to him in 1718 is concerned, the ecclesi- 
astical and religious views of Frederick William I in particular. I may 
add that M. Pariset’s general conclusions as to the character of this 
prince and his government, as they are put forward in different passages 
of this volume, are alike removed from what he is bold enough to describe 
as respectively la légende burlesque de l'homme and la légende héroique de 
Veuvre (Ranke to wit, of whom-he speaks without reverence). His 
own theory, which he characteristically illustrates by a diagram, is that 
Frederick William’s legislative activity varied very considerably in the 
successive periods of his reign, and that in point of fact it divides itself 
into two great periods (of 17 and 10 years respectively), each of which 
again subdivides itself into two periods each of activity (6 and 11) and 
relaxation (7 and 8). It is at least equally certain that Frederick 
William’s nature underwent a moral change in his later years, which led 
to the softening of many of his prejudices, as is shown by M. Pariset in 
his account (to which he devotes something like fifty pages) of the king’s 
treatment of the philosopher Wolf, and by his humorous illustrations of 
Frederick William’s odd penchant for logical studies on his own account. 

The second of the books into which this treatise is divided, deal- 
ing with the constitution of the church, contains perhaps the most 
valuable part of the inquiry, and brings out very clearly the importance 
of the consistories as the universal mediating element between the 
spiritual department (representing the royal authority) and the pastorate. 
Nobody will quarrel with the large share of attention here devoted to 
the institutions of the body of established French refugees, as bearing 
upon a chapter of Brandenburg-Prussian history of almost unique sig- 
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nificance. On the other hand the concluding chapter of the same book, 
entitled ‘ The Union,’ amounts to little more than a record of early, and 
so far futile, aspirations. The third and fourth books deal with the social 
position of the church, and with the social part played by it—two 
headings which might perhaps have been more effectively varied. Both 
here and in the next book the author has availed himself—without osten- 
tation—of an enormous amount of miscellaneous information, derived 
by him from sources which he states to have included something like 
two hundred and fifty biographies of contemporary ministers of religion. 
Could he not in book v., ‘ La Vie Religieuse,’ have entered more fully 
into the influences which during the earlier half of the eighteenth century 
made the parsonages of northern Germany to so considerable an extent 
the seminaries of the literary renascence that was to mark the ensuing 
half-century? The discussion of the primary school system, of which, 
in view of the fitfulness of Frederick William’s efforts, M. Pariset is un- 
willing to allow him to be honoured as the reformer, is quite subsidiary to 
the general purposes of the present work. Its last book supplies some 
interesting information, less ample, however, in certain respects than that 
spread over the preceding books, concerning the dissenters and strangers, 
including, together with the indigenous protestant sects, the catholics, 
the Jews, and the colonists from Salzburg and Bohemia. Neither 
the growing tolerance of the king’s later years nor the generally 
pacific character of his foreign policy interfered with the consistency of 
his protestantism ; and whether or not there be any truth in the story of 
our William III’s designs—towards the end of his reign—for securing 
the reversion of the English throne to the young electoral prince, Frede- 
rick William would, in this respect at all events, have done no dishonour 
to the recommendation. A. W. Warp. 


Deux Etudes sur Goethe. Par Micnet Brfat. 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette & C'*. 1898.) 


FRENCH critics have of late devoted much attention to Goethe, sometimes, 
perhaps, stimulated by the pleasure of discovering and tracing the spots in 
that Teutonic sun. M. Bréal’s ‘ Deux Etudes sur Goethe’ are free from any 
such malicious intention ; but they are rather to be recommended as 
interesting contributions to the history of France during the eighteenth 
century than as studies on the German poet. 

The first essay is a sketch of the life of the count of Thorane, the 
French governor of Frankfort, who is familiar to the readers of ‘ Wahrheit 
und Dichtung’ as an unwelcome guest in the house of Goethe’s father. 
Herr Schubart, a Goethe enthusiast, when staying at Cannes, remembered 
that Thorane was a native of the neighbouring Grasse, and that.it was to 
his house in that town that he had sent the collection of pictures 
executed for him by Frankfort artists. With some little trouble Herr 
Schubart found the house, the collection of pictures, corresponding closely 
with Goethe’s description, and in a neighbouring chateau the last repre- 
sentative and the papers of the count of Thoranc—not Thorane—for in 
this small detail the poet’s memory had been treacherous. The result 
was a book—‘ Francois de Théas, Comte de Thoranc—Goethes Kénigs- 
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lieutenant ’ (Munich, 1898)—and this book is the occasion of M. Bréal’s 
essay. . 

eens disinterested, and scrupulous in the discharge of his duties, 
commanding respect by a somewhat austere yet modest dignity, Thoranc, 
a cultivated gentleman and a brave officer, gained the affections of the 
citizens of Frankfort by his tact and integrity ; yet his name would have 
been unknown to posterity had he not met with his vates sacer in the 
person of the precocious little son of his sulky German host. It is, no doubt, 
rash to draw wide conclusions from single instances, but, as M. Bréal 
points out, men like D’Assas, Chevert, and Vauvenargues were at this time 
serving in the army of Louis XV, and it is difficult, therefore, not to 
believe that even then—at the time of the deepest degradation of the 
monarchy—there must have been much sound material, which might 
have been used for the regeneration of the country, existing in the class 
which produced such officers. 

While M. Bréal’s first essay reminds us that even in the worst times 
those may be found who have not bent the knee to Baal, the second intro- 
duces us to the most corrupt circle of society under the expiring monarchy. 
This ‘ Etude’ is a critical analysis of the curious memoirs of the natural 
daughter of the duchess of Mazarin and of that prince of Conti who was 
the discarded confidant of Louis XV, candidate for the throne of Poland, 
and patron of Rousseau. From these memoirs Goethe derived the plot 
of ‘ Die natiirliche Tochter.’ M. Bréal’s researches enable him to show 
by comparison with original documents that they are less a romance than 
has been generally supposed. Yet the reasons remain obscure which led 
the prince of Conti, an affectionate father, to acquiesce in the suppression 
of his daughter, for he can scarcely have been imposed upon by the story 
of her accidental death at the very time when the king was about to 
yield to his solicitations and to recognise her as a legitimate princess. 
The ‘Natural Daughter’ was to be the first part of a trilogy in which 
Goethe meant to set forth his view of the Revolution. He has left a 
sketch of the action of the second drama. Of the subject of the third we 
know nothing. M. Bréal thinks that the friar introduced towards the end 
of the completed play, without any apparent object, except to be a mouth- 
piece for vague prophecies of coming calamities, would have reappeared 
to play the part of the abbé Edgeworth, and that the final catastrophe 
would have united the heroine, her father, and the king on the scaffold. 
The actual fate of the countess of Mont-Cair-Zain, the fanciful name, 
an anagram of Conti and Mazarin, given to the child, was more sordid, 
perhaps also more truly tragic. She claimed as her birthright to share 
the fate of the royal family in the Tuileries and the Temple. She at all 
times paraded her name of Bourbon and boasted her royal descent, yet 


she lived to endure the charity of the Terrorists and the neglect of the 
restored monarchy. P. F. WInLert. 


Ireland, 1798-1898. By Wiit1am O’Connor Morris, County Court 
Judge and Chairman of Quarter Sessions for Roscommon and Sligo. 
(London: A. D. Innes & Co. 1898.) 

Reavers of Judge O’Connor Morris’s previous historical work, ‘ Ireland 

1494-1868,’ will be prepared to expect a broad-minded and impartial 
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treatment of the period comprised in his new book on Ireland during the 
last century, and, except possibly when quite recent or current political 
questions are dealt with, they will not be disappointed. With unusual 
frankness he sets forth in the preface the traditional politics of his family 
and his own personal associations, so that the reader may allow for any 
personal bias due thereto. He nearly always adopts the more charitable 
view of the motives of individuals, whether of English statesmen or of 
Irish rebels ; he shows throughout full sympathy for the cause of catholic 
Ireland ; and, while in the main acquitting the landlords of harshness, he 
is by no means blind to the evil results of the agrarian system that pre- 
vailed prior to Mr. Gladstone's legislation. Of this legislation itself, at 
least in its later phases, as well as of the Home Rule proposals, he is a 
severe critic ; but here he trenches too closely on current politics for us to 
follow him in this place. 

Judge Morris distributes the blame of bringing about the rebellion of 
1798 very impartially to all concerned—to United Irishmen and Orange- 
men, to the Irish parliament and the Irish executive. He doubts, however, 
if, under the circumstances, a dangerous disturbance could have been 
avoided; for, taking a broader view, the rebellion was the inevitable 
effect wrought by the French Revolution on a distracted and ill-governed 
country. Full justice is done to the courage and energy of Wolfe Tone, 
but it is hardly correct to call him ‘ the brain and soul of the rebellion.’ 
He had been the brain of the United Irishmen movement, and he was 
the soul of the French attempts at invasion, but he had nothing to say 
to the actual rising, which took place at a time to defeat his plans and 
quickly assumed a religious aspect which he would have condemned. 
Pitt is rightly acquitted of the charge of purposely delaying to put down 
the rebellion in order to exasperate a savage war of class, but he would 
have been more than human if he had hesitated to take advantage of the 
distracted state of Ireland to promote the union which he had long 
desired to effect. It may be admitted that the union was an incomplete 
measure, badly designed, and carried by highly questionable means. It 
did not include catholic emancipation, nor a provision for the catholic 
priesthood, nor the commutation of tithes, measures which Pitt, if he 
had had a free hand, would probably have included. Like most of our 
legislation it followed the lines of least resistance. It is not obvious, 
however, as is suggested, that in the interests of lreland it would have 
been better to postpone the union to a more auspicious era. It might 
just as plausibly be argued that had Grattan’s policy been adopted a 
conflict between the two legislatures would sooner or later have been in- 
evitable, and that the union, though a greater necessity of state than ever, 
could not have been carried by peaceable means. Judge Morris is, indeed, 
rather too ready to suggest that evils which have occurred would not have 
resulted if something had happened which did not happen, or if something 
which was done had been done at another time or in a slightly different way 
—if Lord Fitzwilliam had not been recalled; if the union had been a more 
complete measure or had been postponed to happier times; if catholic 
emancipation had been carried ‘ with the wings ;’ if Butt and Longfield 
had been listened to on the land question. Such speculations, though 
tempting, are very barren. Not much space, however, is wasted in this 
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way, and with regard to the union the final attitude is the wiser one of 
Grattan in his later years: ‘The marriage has been made: let us make it 
fruitful.’ 

The various changes in the financial relations of Great Britain and 
Ireland are carefully noted and lead up to a temperate statement of the 
Irish case under this head at the present time. There is a sympathetic 
account of O’Connell, and the better state of affairs in Ireland during 
the second Melbourne ministry is attributed rather to O’Connell’s influ- 
ence than, as is usually done, to the initiative of Thomas Drummond, the 
under-secretary, though high praise is accorded to him also. The period 
from 1848 onwards comes within the author’s recollection, and his remarks, 
especially those in the final chapter describing the existing state of Ire- 
land, merit the close attention of the political thinker. Indeed, the whole 
book may be warmly recommended to the general reader as giving a care- 
ful and instructive summary of Irish history since the union, and with 
the possible exception of the last two decades—the sober history of which 
cannot yet be written—one singularly free from party bias of any kind, 
It shows, however, signs of having been somewhat hurriedly written and 
imperfectly revised. Though the style is clear and free from mannerisms, 
some of the sentences are unwieldy and badly articulated. For the 
historical student the preface contains a useful list of authorities, divided 
into original and secondary sources of Irish history during the period. 

G. H. OrpEn. 


Bourboni na Wygnaniu w Mitawie i Warszawie: Szkic Historyczny, 
1798-1805. By Atexanper Krausnar. (Warsaw: Gebethuer & 
Wolff. 1898.) 


In the present work Mr. Alexander Kraushar, who is already favourably 
known by his carefully written studies of various periods of Polish history, 
has described the life of the exiled Louis XVIII and his suite at Mittau 
and Warsaw, the latter of which cities was at that time under the 
government of Prussia. Russia and England were then almost the only 
countries in which the unfortunate exile could find a refuge, and for a 
time it seemed as if it was in England alone, just as it was in Parthia when 
the Roman empire was in its palmiest days. Louis came to Mittau with 
his nephew the duc d’Angouléme, and was there allowed to occupy the 
ancient palace of the dukes of Courland. There also he was joined 
by Madame Royale, the daughter of Louis XVI, and the faithful 
Abbé Edgeworth, who had accompanied Louis to the scaffold. In 
this city the betrothal and marriage of the duc d’Angouléme with 
Madame Royale took place. The titular king and his suite were in great 
poverty. Their miseries, however, were destined to increase, for in 1801, 
when a reconciliation had taken place between Napoleon and the 
capricious Paul, the poor fugitives were ordered to quit the country at 
once. Upon the receipt of this missive Louis wrote to the king of 
Prussia, Frederick William, and entreated that he might find shelter in 
his dominions. Permission was granted, chiefly at the instigation of 
Queen Louise. He betook himself to Warsaw, and remained there till 
1805, when he returned to Mittau, and afterwards came to England. 
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The journey from Mittau was accomplished in the depth of winter, 
and Mr. Kraushar, who has used every available source for his narra- 
tive, gives us large extracts from the unpublished diary of the vicomte 
d’Hardouineau, who was one of the suite and has faithfully described the 
horrors of the journey. The book, which is well illustrated, contains a 
copy of the picture of Louis XVIII and Madame Royale on their 
cheerless route. This engraving, which was entitled ‘ The New Antigone,’ 
circulated secretly among the French royalists. 

The stay of Louis at Warsaw enables Mr. Kraushar to give us a 
minute description of that city and its society during this transition 
period. We have many portraits of the leaders of Polish fashion, both 
men and women. Mr. Kraushar furnishes us with interesting details 
from the reports of the spy Gallon Boyer, who was employed by the 
French government. Attempts seem to have been made to kidnap Louis 
in the style in which the duc d’Enghien was treated, and it is even said 
that plans were laid to poison him, but the evidence is not conclusive. 
Many valuable facts are obtained from the ‘ Mémoires tirés des Papiers 
d’un Homme d’Etat,’ the authorship of which Ranke assigns to the 
Prussian minister Hardenberg. 

Napoleon seems to have offered the throne of Poland to Louis XVIII. 
In the ‘ Mémoires’ just cited we find the following document, the brutal 
simplicity of which speaks for itself: Le prétendant ayant refusé d’accéder 
dla proposition que lui a faite le premier consul, vous l’enléverez de force, 
et s'il fait la moindre résistance vous le tuerez (Kraushar, p. 181). 

The supposed attempt to poison the king is described on p. 194. Louis 
held firmly to his rights. A curious episode described in this book is the 
visit paid to Mittau bythe young duc d’Orléans, who was afterwards Louis- 
Philippe. The picture given throughout is a gloomy one. By degrees 
the exile saw his few pleasures at Warsaw abridged. The revolutionary 
songs sung in the theatre drove him from that place of amusement. 
Louis found some of the most conservative sovereigns of Europe offering 
their homage to Napoleon as he became more successful. Thus Charles VI 
of Spain sent him the order of the Golden Fleece. 

The book well deserves translation into English; it is a pathetic 
story eloquently told, and many side-lights are thrown upon some obscure 
transactions. W. R. Morriu. 


Histoire Politique del’ Europe Contemporaine, 1814-1896. Par CHARLES 
Seicnopos. (Paris: Armand Colin. 1897.) 


To compress into a single volume, albeit a thick one, eighty years of such 
intricate and abundant political life as that of Europe in the nineteenth 
century is a task from which most writers of reflexion and learning would 
have shrunk; but M. Seignobos has performed it with remarkable success. 
His book is hard reading, no doubt ; it is stuffed full of facts: it is objec- 
tive to the core, scientific, cosmopolitan, curiously impartial and im- 
personal. It is spaced with rigid justice ; France fills no larger portion 
of the canvas than a fair-minded historian of any nation is bound to 
give her; there are no prejudices, and no concealment of ugly facts. 


n2 
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Though it might perhaps be conjectured from his text that he is not a 
Napoleonist, it could not be argued that he is either legitimist or repub- 
lican : he is, in fact, an historian. There is little colour in his work, certainly 
no local colour, but it is full of light, and the light is about as dry as it can 
be. What we miss, what we inevitably miss in a book of this sort, is the 
theory or philosophy of history—the tracing of cause and effect, of the 
chain, or rather the warp and woof, of things. The facts are given in 
their sequence, but their connexion, sometimes obvious, sometimes subtle 
and almost imperceptible, is for the most part let severely alone. We 
have no right to complain of this: to state facts is one thing, to discuss 
and connect them is another ; and when we pass from the one thing to the 
other we pass from the region of certainty into the region—more or less— 
of speculation. This is what M. Seignobos evidently wishes to avoid, and 
he seldom, very seldom leaves his determined track. Moreover, had he 
strayed beyond it, he would have made his journey much longer. A book 
of eight hundred pages, not much smaller than the pages of this Review, 
isa large book already ; had M. Seignobos undertaken to theorise as well as 
to delineate, his volume would have expanded into two. We must be con- 
tented with what we have got, and we may well be more than contented. 
There is nothing in English at all corresponding to this book. MM. Lavisse 
and Rambaud have not got so far; besides, their view is more general, less 
purely political. Weber’s ‘ Weltgeschichte ’ is equally general ; it ends a 
decade before M. Seignobos; and few Englishmen, unfortunately, read 
German even yet. 

‘The Evolution of Parties and of Political Forms ’—this is the sub-title 
which M. Seignobos has given his book, and it is a fair account of it: 


My object [he says] has been to render intelligible the essential phenomena 
of the political life of Europe in the nineteenth century, by setting forth the 
organisation of nations, of governments and parties, the political questions which 
have arisen in the course of the century, and the solutions which they have re- 
ceived. I have tried, in fact, to write an histoire exrplicative. 


The initial difficulty of arrangement in a book of this sort, dealing 
with the contemporary history of a dozen distinct nations, is very great. 
M. Seignobos indicates three possible methods—the logical order, the 
chronological, and the geographical. He has adopted each in turn. His 
first part, more than two-thirds of the whole, contains the separate political 
history of each European nation—England first, France next, then the 
other states. In his second part—some seventy pages—he has grouped 
together certain political phenomena common to European society, or at 
least to the western states. The third part describes the international 
history of Europe—the relations of states with each other, wars and alli- 
ances. Clearness of outline and continuity are generally gained by this 
arrangement, but it must be allowed that it involves some repetition and 
leads in certain portions to some obscurity. Wars which are connected 
with internal political changes have to be treated twice over, while, in an 
epoch like that of 1848, the revolutions are so intimately connected with 
foreign complications—for instance, the German parliament with the 
affairs of Hungary, and these again with Italy—that no one part, either 
in foreign or domestic history, can well be understood unless it is carried 
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on, as nearly as possible, step by step, with the rest. But objections 
could be raised against any method of dealing with the history of a group 
of states, and that adopted by M. Seignobos is probably, for his purpose, 
the best that could be devised. 

In his account of English political development the author cannot, of 
course, be expected to add anything of importance to the information that 
is already to be found in English books, and, as he abjures criticism, we 
must not expect many of those enlightening, if not always agreeable, 
comments which foreign observers are apt to make on our institutions 
and habits. A few misconceptions, or errors of detail, may be pointed 
out. It is a little ungrateful of M. Seignobos to say—as he says twice— 
that England after 1815 ‘kept her conquests,’ considering that, so far as 
France was concerned, she gave back all her conquests save one or two 
islands. The aggrandisement of the larger German states in 1801-3 was not 
made solely at the expense of ‘ the little states without dynasties ’ (p. 6) ; 
our author has forgotten the counts and knights of the empire. It is not 
quite clear why M. Seignobos allows us only three ‘constitutional laws’ 
—the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, the Bill of Rights, and the Act of Settle- 
ment(p. 11). Why does he omit Magna Carta and the Petition of Right, 
for instance? It is quite true that George III, at least in Lord North’s 
time, was ‘his own prime minister,’ but on what authority is it stated 
(p. 18) that he presided in cabinet councils? This seems rather like 
turning a metaphor into a fact. Foreign readers, informed that English 
judges on circuit ‘directed a jury of notables’ (p. 15), will be somewhat 
led astray if they are unable to distinguish the grand from the petty 
jury. Speaking of England in the eighteenth century, M. Seignobos 
gives us to understand (p. 19) that labourers’ wages were really ‘ fixed by 
law,’ and that ‘all the land of England belonged to gentlemen.’ Such 
statements obviously require modification. There is, of course, no such 
official as the ‘ secretary for Ireland’ (p. 22), nor did the paper tax last 
only till 1816 (p. 24): perhaps this is a misprint for 1861. It is a more 
serious mistake, in speaking of the Reform Act of 1832 (p. 35), to confine 
the county franchise to proprietors of land worth 10/. and leaseholders 
of 50/. And why does the author distinguish between ‘ boroughs’ and 
‘towns’ in speaking of the franchise as settled by the act of 1867 (p. 
61)? It is surely an exaggeration of the importance of the cry for 
‘home rule all round’ to say (p. 79) that the liberal party, as a whole, 
ever adopted the policy of creating separate parliaments in Scotland and 
Wales as well as in Ireland. So, too, it is but a half-truth, and a decep- 
tive one, to describe the Parish Councils Act (p. 80) as giving the peasants 
‘the power to administer their local affairs,’ while it is distinctly incor- 
rect to say (p. 81) that the area under the control of the London County 
Council includes the whole territory of the metropolis. 

But in so large and complicated an array of facts a few mistakes are 
sure to be made, and these can easily be corrected in a second edition. 
On the other hand many remarks show insight, and knowledge both 
wide and exact. Speaking of the house of commons, M. Seignobos 
says: ‘It is not by the legal exercise of the legislative power, but by 
appropriating, through custom, the executive power exercised by the 
cabinet in the name of the crown, that it [the house] has established the 
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parliamentary régime.’ He justly emphasises the narrow limits of so- 
called self-government in this country in pre-reform days; he marks the 
differences between chartism and trade-unionism: he traces minutely 
the growth of socialistic principles, not omitting the dock strike and the 
Fabian Society. He is struck by the permanence of racial distinctions 
in Great Britain, so different in this respect from France ; and though he 
strains a point in counting the laborious masses of northern and western 
England as a separate people he is, no doubt, correct in calling attention 
to the influence which formerly subordinate or unimportant parts of the 
country have had in the democratisation of government and society. 

Four interesting chapters on France under its different régimes—the 
‘Monarchie Censitaire,’ the republic and the democratic empire, and the 
parliamentary republic—follow those on England. The ‘ Monarchie 
Censitaire ’ includes both the Legitimist and the Orleanist régime, and 
rightly so, for wide as was the theoretical difference between the 
principles of Louis-Philippe and those of his predecessors, the basis of 
government was essentially the same; and the practice and methods of 
the citizen king assimilated themselves more and more closely towards 
those of the right divine. The influence of English political ideas and 
methods upon the charte of Louis XVIII is fully acknowledged, and its 
effect is traced in detail. The questions which agitated France under 
the Restoration are pithily summed up in the three phrases—the choice 
of ministers, the franchise, and the press laws. The struggle was for 
‘ parliamentary government ’ as opposed to the ‘ constitutional monarchy ’ 
—i.e. monarchical government according to the charte. It came in 
1830 to a clear issue between the ‘sovereignty of the king’ and the 
‘sovereignty of the people.’ ‘ The new régime, called the “ Monarchy of 
July,” differed little in regard to institutions from that of the Restoration. 
The real change consisted in the accession to power of a new political 
personnel.’ The intimate connexion of Napoleon III’s foreign relations 
with his domestic difficulties and concessions is strongly indicated, but 
the arrangement of the book prevents the author from following up this 
connexion as one might have wished, just as want of space precludes 
anything more than hints of the causes which enabled the president to 
vanquish the assembly in 1850 and 1851. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of this rapid and concentrated 
review of French history is that which deals with French politics since 
1870—a subject little understood by most foreigners, because not yet 
reduced into historical form. M. Seignobos shows that the principles of 
the commune were ‘the exact reverse of the [centralised] system hitherto 
demanded by the French revolutionary party, following the tradition of 
the Convention.’ He gives an interesting account of the intrigues which 
so nearly ended in another restoration (1878-5). After three generations 
of conflict the republic secured its existence by a single vote. 


Thus was established the political constitution which France had vainly 
striven to give herself since 1789. There are now in France certain political 
principles which no party contests any longer—the sovereignty of the nation 
exercised by the chamber, universal suffrage, liberty of the press, the jury, the 
right of public meeting. Under this constitution are preserved the social 
organisation created by the Revolution and the administrative machinery created 
by Napoleon. 
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But at the same time the author recognises that two antagonistic systems 
still face each other in France—un régime public démocratique, un 
régime admintstratif hiérarchique—and the conflict between these two 
for supreme control may yet be fraught with danger for the republic. 

There is little space left to deal with the rest of this work. 
M. Seignobos somewhat unduly minimises the share taken by Great 
Britain in settling the quarrel between Holland and Belgium in 1830-2, 
but the little-known subject of Belgian political life is admirably 
sketched down to the present day. The author evidently sees cause 
for anxiety in the present state of things. ‘The balance of parties 
in Belgium has been upset by universal suffrage. The doctrinaire 
party exists no longer. . . There face each other only the two ex- 
tremes—the catholic party, supported by the Flemish peasantry; the 
Socialist party, recruited from the artisans of the Walloon provinces.’ 
Still fuller and clearer is the history of political change in Switzerland— 
and, it may be added, far more hopeful. The account given of the 
gradual establishment of direct popular government, by means of the 
referendum in its various forms and applications, is perhaps one of the 
most successful pieces of scientific analysis in a thoroughly scientific 
book. If the recurring and monotonous revolutions of Spain and 
Portugal are handled with less relish, and leave a less distinct impres- 
sion, the fault is not in the author, for the dreary conflicts of moderados 
and exaltados, of Carlists and republicans, lack almost altogether the 
hopeful and progressive element, the common sense, the political inven- 
tiveness and adaptability which make Switzerland prosperous and Swiss 
political history one of the most original and interesting in Europe. 
Considering the influence exercised by Mazzini in Italy, it is perhaps to 
be regretted that M. Seignobos did not devote more space to a statement 
of his theories and principles; the account given is meagre and some- 
what contemptuous. Is it not a little hard on the revolutionary party in 
Italy to say that ‘ they did not succeed in organising any original move- 
ment’? There was a good deal that was original in ‘ Young Italy ’—it 
was imitated, as M. Seignobos elsewhere acknowledges, all over Europe— 
and there was originality, at least so far as revolutionary circles are con- 
cerned, in Mazzini’s doctrine of the dependence of popular rights on the 
discharge of duties. It distinguishes him altogether from the revolu- 
tionaries of France. On the other hand there is, unfortunately, only too 
much truth in the remark that, since 1876, ‘ the political history of Italy 
has been a series of personal conflicts, parliamentary intrigues, secret 
negotiations, coalitions, ruptures, and sudden alterations of course.’ 

One of the longest portions of the book is devoted to Germany and 
Austria, and it is written with scrupulous fairness throughout, though 
here and there may be detected a spice of satire—for instance, in the 
description cf the enthusiast Jahn, who ‘had a horror of France, and 
would have liked to see it separated from Germany by a vast forest 
peopled only by aurochs.’ But M. Seignobos is surely not quite correct 
in saying that Stein ‘could conceive of Germany in no other form than 
under the empire. In this conception the emperor could only be a Habs- 
burg, the emperor of Austria.’ This is refuted by several remarks quoted 
by Seeley in his ‘ Life of Stein.’ For instance, in 1812 he says: ‘To 
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me, in this great moment of transition, the dynasties are completely 
indifferent: they are mere instruments.’ Later on Hardenberg writes 
of ‘the project of the baron vom Stein and his favourite idea of 
separating North Germany from South.’ And in 1815 Hardenberg’s 
scheme, drawn up with Stein’s assistance, contemplated a confederation, 
with a directory consisting of the emperor of Austria and the king of 
Prussia. The whole account of the Revolution of 1848 suffers from 
the defect I have pointed out above; but when the histories of the 
different states are separable the author’s treatment of them is as 
successful as elsewhere. Speaking of Austria after 1849, M. Seignobos 
points out that, reactionary as Schwarzenberg was, the reaction was 
not complete. Here, as in some other places, the government drew 
no little profit from the Revolution. ‘What was destroyed was the 
aristocratic régime. They restored neither the seignorial rights nor the 
inequality of taxes, nor the provincial powers of the nobility.’ The 
constitution of the Norddeutscher Bund, as that of the empire of 1871, 
is described as ‘realist, like its author.’ Here again the most valuable, 
or at least the most indispensable, part of the author’s work is the 
excellent sketch of German politics since the establishment of the empire. 

We must pass over the story of the Scandinavian countries, Russia, 
and the Ottoman empire. Nor can we dwell on M. Seignobos’s views on 
the ‘ Changes in Material Conditions ’—rather slightly treated—and the 
more important chapters on ‘The Church and the Catholic Parties’ and 
‘International Revolutionary Parties,’ except to note the impressive 
manner in which attention is called to the comparatively recent con- 
solidation and international organisation of these two widespread groups. 
In the four chapters dealing with international relations the author (as 
he himself points out) has been under the necessity of putting aside 
diplomacy as well as military details. The latter might well be spared, 
but one cannot help feeling that this portion of the work is distinctly 
weakened by neglecting the former. These matters, says M. Seignobos, 
‘are useless for the comprehension of political evolution.’ Such a remark 
appears open to considerable doubt. How, for instance, are we to com- 
prehend the failure of the Second Empire and the success of Bismarck 
and Cavour without following up the diplomatic intrigues of Napoleon III ? 
As a matter of fact, the tortuous blundering, the fatal hesitations and 
indecisions of the dreamy emperor, confronted by two men supreme in 
action, are touched by the author in so masterly a way that we cannot 
but regret that space precluded a fuller and more satisfactory treatment. 

One may note in passing that the non-intervention policy of Great 
Britain in the congresses of Troppau and Verona is not quite correctly 
given ; that the remark that ‘the Quadruple Alliance had scarcely any 
effect, except in Portugal,’ is open to discussion ; that the Italian fleet 
was not ‘destroyed,’ by any means, at Lissa; and that the original 
German plan of campaign in 1870 was not (if we may trust the Germans 
themselves) to attack the enemy ‘on the Metz-Strassburg line,’ but 
rather, in the expectation that the French would cross the frontier first, 
to hold the south and deliver a flank attack from the north, after they 
had entered Germany. It was only when, to the surprise of the Germans, 
the French did not advance that the German left was swung round into 
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line with the northern armies, and itself began the attack. But these 
are details of no great moment. Enough has perhaps been said to 
show the importance of M. Seignobos’s work. It is a unique repertory of 
ascertained political facts, admirably classified, scientifically and im- 
partially described, and is indispensable to the student of nineteenth- 
century history. G. W. PRoTHERo. 


Silvio Spaventa : Dal 1848 al 1861. Lettere, scritti, docwmenti, pubbli- 
cati da BENEDETTO Croce. (Napoli: A. Morano e Figlio. 1898.) 


THESE writings of Silvio Spaventa, about whom much has already been 
written, do not greatly increase our knowledge of the Risorgimento, in 
which their author did not play a very prominent part. A young man of 
twenty-six at the time of the disturbances at Naples in 1848, Spaventa 
founded the short-lived Neapolitan journal J/ Nazionale, and was elected 
deputy of his native province as well as president of the Society of Italian 
Unity. His freedom of speech rendered him suspicious to the Bourbon 
party, and he was arrested in 1849, and, after a long imprisonment and a 
dilatory trial, finally sent to the penal settlement on the little island of 
San Stefano, one of the Ponza group, where he remained till 1859, studying 
philosophy and plotting to make his escape. Upon his release he spent 
some time in London, where he was entertained by the best society, and 
then returned to Italy, where he wrote for La Nazione, and became, 
under the new régime at Naples, minister of police. But he was 
not particularly successful in this capacity, failing to deal satisfac- 
torily with the Camorra, and appearing in the eyes of his old friends 
a strong conservative. The present volume ends with his resigna- 
tion in July 1861; but his biographer, who is connected by ties 
of blood with the Spaventa family, promises to bring out a second, 
and possibly a third, volume on his career, which only closed in 
1893. Spaventa was, perhaps, more of a philosophic student than a 
practical man of affairs, though his brother was a more profound thinker 
than himself. His journalistic ideas certainly seem hardly worth re- 
printing, and his years of incarceration are not strikingly interesting. At 
the same time Signor Croce has done his work with great care, and many 
of his biographical footnotes are valuable. In one of them, on p. 104, 
‘Skanderberg’ should be ‘ Skanderbeg;’ for the advocate in question 
traced his descent from the famous Albanian chief of that name, just as 
Signor Crispi has Albanian blood in his veins. W. Minter. 


Essays on the Civil War, and Reconstruction and Related Topics. By 
Witu1am Arcarpatp Dunnine, Ph.D., Professor of History in 


Columbia University. (New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 
1898.) 


The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the North-West. (Toppar Prize 
Essay of 1896.) By TuHropore CuarKe Suirx, Ph.D. (New York 
and London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1897.) 


Mr. Dunnine@’s book is a good specimen of the manner in which a school 
of American writers, of which Mr. Rhodes may fairly be reékoned the 
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chief, are dealing with the history of their country, and specially with the 
struggle between north and south. Mr. Dunning has wholly outgrown 
the complacent optimism which led such writers as Mr. Bancroft to treat 
the American constitution as the final effort of political wisdom, the 
effective solution of all possible difficulties. He clearly sees that the 
federal constitution was in its essence a compromise embodying no logical 
principle and liable at any moment to collapse when such a principle was 


rigidly applied. The case could hardly be better stated than it is by Mr. 
Dunning (p. 5). 


Though the ultra state rights school of Calhoun had given a perfectly clear 
and definite solution to the problem, and Webster on the other hand had been 
equally explicit in his contradictory answer, it must be admitted that the general 
course of governmental action, and more important still, perhaps, the prevailing 
sentiment of the people as a whole, had followed the middle line of which the 
conservative Madison was a conspicuous adviser. 

From this standpoint the only constitutional course in case of a conflict of 
the sovereignties ‘ was to deny that such a thing was possible, eulogise the con- 
stitution as the greatest extant production of the human intellect, point out the 
dreadful consequences that would follow the recognition of supremacy in either 
claimant, and end by compromising the difficulty in such a way as to furnish 
precedents for both sides in ‘the future. It would be erroneous to maintain that 
this method of action was as unprofitable as it was illogical. On the contrary, 
it was probably the only course that could have brought the United States intact 
through to the year 1860. But more than one of the nation’s true statesmen 
foresaw that it was only a question of time when “ dodging the issue” would 
cease to give satisfaction as a principle of constitutional construction.’ 


Mr. Dunning also shows conspicuous self-restraint in the persisténcy 
with which he isolates the constitutional question from the moral issues 
with which it was bound up. He further sees and points out clearly how 
throughout the war and the process of reconstruction there was a double 
adjustment going on. Not only had the constitution left the relations 
between the central government and the states undefined, it had equally 
left relations between the various departments of government undefined. 


While congress was endowed with authority to legislate entirely at its dis- 
cretion the president was privileged at his discretion to disregard all this legis- 
lation. Where such a conclusion was possible the principle of departmental 
check and balance was obviously of little significance. Good statesmanship in 
both executive and legislature preserved the harmony of the two branches till 
the strain of armed hostilities was relaxed, but no longer. In the work of de- 
struction the president was the real government, and congress kept in the back- 
ground ; in the work of reconstruction congress asserted once more its controlling 
power, and violently put the president into the background. 

In the practice of the war time the only principle working efficiently in 
limitation of the government was that of frequent elections. Public opinion, in 
short, and not the elaborate devices of the constitution, played the decisive réle 
in the United States just as it had played it in earlier centuries and presumably 
less favoured hands. American chauvinists had boasted long and loudly of the 
superior stability of the written constitution; a great national crisis quickly 
revealed that it was no more secure against the forces of popular passion than 
the less artificial structures with which it had been so favourably compared. 


So too in the process of reconstruction the problem was, as Mr. Dun- 
ning sees, not to apply fixed rules, but under the form of interpreting the 
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provisions of the constitution to work out a practical, often an experimental, 
solution. This was complicated by the fact that many were seeking for that 
which should be a practical solution and something more, for a position 
which should serve as ground for an attack on President Johnson, or should 
dispose immediately of economical difficulties arising out of abolition. 

Some of the special merits of Mr. Dunning’s work, clear arrangement 
and the subordination of detail to general effect, cannot be claimed for 
Mr. Smith’s. And for other reasons the latter will certainly be to 
ordinary English readers less interesting. To the outward eye, and looked 
at, so to speak, dramatically, that phase of the conflict which Mr. Smith 
deals with is little more than a skirmish fought in an obscure corner by 
combatants invested with no special interest or distinction. Moreover to 
follow Mr. Smith with care needs a greater familiarity with the somewhat 
curious terminology of American political warfare than is common 
with an Englishman. Even an English reader who knows something of 
American history and politics may fail at once to recognise what exact 
shade of opinion belongs to a ‘ dough face,’ a ‘ know-nothing,’ a ‘ hunker,’ 
and a ‘barn-burner.’ Etymology, indeed, suggests that the last is a 
modified or specialised form of Locofoco. 

Nor is it possible fully to judge of Mr. Smith’s impartiality and power 
of weighing evidence judicially without an amount of research and 
original authorities almost equal to that which has gone to produce the 
book. What one can say is that Mr. Smith does very successfully avoid 
the demeanour and language of partisanship. 

The best justification for the book is that though the struggle described 
seems on the face of it to be what I have called a skirmish fought in a 
corner, it was in reality a phase of the great movement for abolition which 


did much to give definiteness, extension, and effectiveness to the anti- 
slavery sentiment. 


The results accomplished by the Liberty and;Free Democratic parties were 
mainly educational. They stirred up the western conscience, kept the subject 
of slavery constantly before the public, powerfully affected the policy and public 
expressions of the old parties, and by their spokesmen in congress played an 
influential part in national politics. More important than all, they familiarised 
the minds of all north-western people with political anti-slavery arguments, 
furnished them with the proper constitutional and political vocabulary, and thus 
bequeathed to the republicans, in 1854, a strong practical programme. Without 
this heritage of principles, experience, and determination, the republican party 
would have been a failure, if not an impossibility. Thus, in spite of mistakes in 
method and defeats in elections, the anti-slavery political organisations played 
an indispensable part in preparing the way for the republican movement. Best 
of all, they trained in every state a number of able, devoted men, who in the 
republican party found an opportunity to exercise the talents developed and the 
experience gained in the arduous school of the Liberty and Free Soil parties. 


Nor was that all. As Mr. Smith says, ‘ nothing is so stimulating to 
a party as to have some district in which it is generally victorious, to 
which under any circumstances it may reasonably look for support. When 
such a region exists, the party is always sure of an official mouthpiece 
and of the consideration that attaches to a constituency.’ The area with 
which Mr. Smith deals rendered that service to abolition. That view 
justifies his choice of a subject. But to say that is not tosay that he has 
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wholly succeeded in his treatment of it, or that he has evolved complete 
order out of the rather chaotic mass of details brought before him. Mr. 
Smith has to learn that adjustment and rejection are parts of an historian’s 
work as necessary as mere accumulation. J. A. Dove. 


The first edition of Professor Woodrow Wilson’s work entitled The 
State: Elements of Historical and Practical Politics was noticed in 
the Eneuish Historican Review for January 1891. The second edition 
shows careful work on the part of the author, who has endeavoured to 
bring it up to date. The lists of books cited as authorities at the end of 
each chapter have been greatly lengthened, and it is evident that fresh 
material has been used in the revision of the book, especially in numerous 
slight corrections and additions. Something is still to be desired in this 
direction, however, especially in the region of early English institutions. 
The arrangement of the portion treating of ancient states has been made 
more logical and clear. The attention devoted to the history of Roman 
law is more marked. In the treatment of the governments of Germany 
the directly historical portion has been curtailed, and the descriptive part 
enlarged, with advantage to the general plan of the whole. The popular 
initiative and referendum are more fully treated than before in the 
chapter on the Swiss Federation. It is to be regretted that the anomalies 
in style and expression which were rather annoying to the English 
reader have not been removed. A. G. 


Mr. Furneaux is to be congratulated on the appearance of another in- 
stalment of his edition of Tacitus (Cornelii Taciti Vita Agricolac. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1898). It is not Mr. Furneaux’s way to advance what 
is startling in default of what is convincing; and though numerous 
problems in the text remain unsolved a full and judicious discussion of the 
difficulties connected with them is always provided. The Agricola has a 
special interest for English readers, but, as Mr. Furneaux remarks, its 
shortcomings have made it disappointing. The longest section of the 
introduction is devoted to an account of Britain and the Roman conquest 
up to the time of Agricola. This is the least satisfactory part of the book, 
and itis to be regretted that the editor is apparently not always so familiar 
with the recent literature as might be wished. To take a single instance, 
there is no reference to the important discovery at Chester in 1891 of a 
series of inscriptions relating to the legion Secwnda Adiutrix. Not to 
mention other sources of information, Mr. Haverfield’s periodical résumés 
in the Antiquary and the Classical Review make the advances in our 
knowledge of Roman Britain perfectly accessible. G. 


Mr. L. R. Holme’s work on The Extinction of the Christian Churches 
in North Africa (Hulsean Prize Essay, 1895. London: C. J. Clay & 
Sons, 1898) is another of the carefully executed monographs which have 
been called into existence by the essay-prize system. The author has had 
to explore a region of church history in which contemporary authorities are 
few and modern inquirers have done little to lighten the darkness. The 
Donatist controversy and the Vandal persecutions are, of course, pretty 
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fully described by controversialists and ecclesiastical historians, but as to 
the events of the Saracen conquest and the causes of the final extinction 
of the candle of the church of Carthage we are left in lamentable igno- 
rance. The writer has summarised what is known with clearness and 
tact, and has honestly shown the extent of the country which has to be 
marked as terra incognita. One of the writers to whom he most fre- 
quently acknowledges his indebtedness is the comte de Mas Latrie, author 
of ‘ Relations et Commerce de |’Afrique Septentrionale.’ We observe that 
Mr. Holme is now lecturing on economics in a Canadian university, but 
we hope he will not desert the field of historical investigation and that we 
shall hear from him again on this side of the water. T. H. 


Under the title of Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina antiquae et mediae 
Actatis the Bollandists have begun a most useful publication (Fase. i. 
Brussels: 14 Rue des Ursulines, 1898), giving an alphabetical list of 
saints, with their different lives, passions, martyrdoms, translations, &c. 
In each case the opening and closing words of the text are quoted, and 
there is a full indication of the editions. When a work is unpublished, 
and sometimes also when it has been printed, a reference is supplied to 
the catalogue of the library where it exists in manuscript. H. 


The hope that his work might lead to further study of Northumbrian 
church history prompted Mr. George Miles to print his notes on The 
Bishops of Lindisfarne, Hexham, Chester-le-Street,and Durham A.D. 635- 
1020 (London: Wells Gardner & Co., 1898), but the book itself is disap- 
pointing. It goes over well-worked ground, and is a collection of scraps 
and extracts strung together with little attempt at styleor method. The 
reference to Birch’s ‘ Cartularium Garsonicum ’ may serve as a measure of 
its scholarship. It is hard to see what purpose has been served by printing 
certain brief notices of the popes ‘of Rome’ drafted in this fashion, 
‘ Scottish bps. wrote Severinus on Paschal question ; he died before it 
reached Rome.’ I, 


M. Max van Berchem has published a second fasciculus of his 
Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum in the nineteenth volume of the 
Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique Francaise au Caire (Paris: 
Leroux). This brings the catalogue of the Cairo inscriptions nearly to 
the close of the first dynasty of the Mamlik sultins. The latest 
inscription (no. 188) recorded bears the date 774 a.H., or 1372-8 a.p. 
When the Arabic inscriptions of Egypt are finished M. van Berchem 
will proceed to the description of those of Syria, and it is hoped Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia. It is needless to insist upon the capital 
importance of this great and laborious undertaking for the study of 
Saracenic history, nor does the zeal or the capacity of the learned editor 
require any corroboration. M. van Berchem is an acute epigrapher and 
a careful student of the Arabic historians, with whom his elaborate notes 
reveal a minute familiarity. Many interesting questions relating to the 
titles and official positions of the amirs named in the inscriptions are 
fully discussed in the commentary, which supplies, by the way, an almost 
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exhaustive bibliography of the subject. It was perhaps unavoidable that 
many of the inscriptions should be taken at second hand, but we hope 
M. van Berchem intends personally to collate these and to print the result- 
ing corrections before finishing his work. Some inscriptions preserved at 
the British and South Kensington Museums are omitted, but probably 
these are reserved for an appendix dealing with inscriptions which are no 
longer in situ. The photographic plates are well executed, and represent 
about one-fourth of the 118 inscriptions included in this fasciculus. 
Detailed notice must await the further development of the work so 
admirably begun; but of what has thus far appeared it is difficult to 
speak too favourably. The Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum promises 
to be one of the most valuable of the long series of important publications 
brought out by the aid of that modern Maecenas of learned labour the 
French ministére de l’instruction publique et des beaux-arts. §. L.-P. 


The third volume of Professor Pastor's History of the Popes from the 
Close of the Middle Ages was fully noticed in this Review in 1897 
(vol. xii. pp. 559-62). We are glad to see that it has now appeared in an 
English dress, forming volumes v. and vi. of the translation (London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1898). The translator has main- 
tained the high standard he set himself in the earlier volumes, and 
the printing—we have specially examined the footnotes—seems very 
accurate. K. 


, 


Professor Albert Waddington has read at the Institute of France a 
paper (reprinted, under the title of Un Anonyme du XVII Siécle, by A. 
Picard et Fils, Paris, 1898) which establishes on sufficient evidence, 
both external and internal, the correctness of the conclusions of Professor 
Blok, of Leyden, as to the authorship of the French historical romance 
Les Mémoires de Holiande. This story was published in 1678, and turns 
on the loves of a French officer in the service of William II of Orange at 
the time of his attempt upon Amsterdam, so speedily followed by his 
death, and a fair Jewess of that city. In the same year was published ‘ La 
Princesse de Cléves,’ by Madame de la Fayette, which, like ‘ Les Mémoires 
de Hollande,’ by its combination of fiction and historical fact forms a sort 
of transition from the allegories of the earlier romans de longue haleine. 
Madame de la Fayette’s authorship of the anonymous romance, though 
at one time believed in, is, however, out of the question; so is Saint- 
Evremond’s, although a seductive conjecture. The actual author of this 
book, which opens with an historical narrative evidently written by an eye- 
witness, is now proved to have been Captain Nicolas du Buisson, who 
actually served before Amsterdam, and whose personal references—to the 
queen of Bohemia and to the mother of William III among the rest— 
accordingly possess historical interest. Perhaps Du Buisson, whom there 
is good reason to believe to have been the actual and not the pseudonymous 
author of the ‘ Vie de Turenne ’ published in his name, was assisted in those 
passages of his work in which, as in ‘ Middlemarch,’ love and theology are 
mixed, up (though with more fortunate results for the Christian form of 
faith) by the learned Daniel Huet, bishop of Avranches, who both wrote 
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romances and defended the species. But this is a mere hypothesis of 
M. Waddington’s ; his demonstration on behalf of Professor Blok’s happy 
conjecture seems satisfactory, and is clinched by the fact that the name of 
De Villeneuve, the hero of the story and manifestly a portrait of its 
author, is taken from a property in Angoumois, which in the earlier half 
of the seventeenth century was in the possession of the Du Buisson family. 
A. W. W. 


It might have been imagined that English readers, who had sufficient 
interest in the eastern question to read about its history in the last 
century, would have also had sufficient French to peruse in the original 
M. Albert Sorel’s work on The Eastern Question in the Eighteenth 
Century, which has been translated by F. C. Bramwell, M.A., with a 
preface by C. R. L. Fletcher (London: Methuen, 1898). But, sup- 
posing an English translation to be necessary, this one is deserving of 
praise, while Mr. Fletcher’s preface, with its wise remarks upon Austria’s 
eastern interests, is a distinct addition. The title is, however, far too 
comprehensive, for the book contains nothing about the eastern question 
prior to 1756, and, among other things, the importance of Austria’s 
twenty-one years’ occupation of a large part of what is now Servia is thus 
omitted from a work which deals with two incidents alone—the partition 
of Poland and the treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji. L. 


A Short Memoir of Mohammed Ali, Founder of the Viceroyalty of 


Egypt, by the Hon. Sir Charles Augustus Murray, K.C.B., edited by the 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. (London: Quaritch, 1898), was 
not worth publishing, as indeed its author probably thought, or it would 
not have waited for posthumous publication. In its brief compass it 
abounds in historical blunders, and omits much that was most important 
and characteristic in Mohammed Ali’s policy and acts. The few pages 
that have any value are those in which the late Sir C. A. Murray records 
his personal impressions of the great pasha, with whom he came into 
contact when consul-general in Egypt in 1846-9. But the value we 
attach to these impressions depends upon our estimate of the capability 
of the witness. The editor has done nothing to improve or correct the 
essay. M. 


The first two volumes of M. Zevort’s Histoire de la Troisiéme 
République were noticed in this Review (vol. xii.p. 595). The third volume, 
entitled La Présidence de Jules Grévy, deals with subjects so recent and 
so contentious that it does not admit of a strictly historical criticism. 
Tunis, Egypt, Tonkin, the first Madagascar expedition, and, at home, the 
education controversy and the beginnings of Boulangism still belong to 
politics rather than to history. The author’s point of view is best 
summed up in his epigram, ‘ The great fault of M. Grévy is, perhaps, 
not so much to have finished as he did as, for three years, to have kept 
Gambetta out of active politics’ (p. 189). W. M. 


A year ago we noticed (vol. xiii. p. 188) the appearance of the third series 
of Facsimiles of Royal, Historical, Literary, and other Autbgraphs in 
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the Department of Manuscripts, British Musewm, edited by Mr. G. F. 
Warner. We now welcome a fourth series (printed by order of the 
trustees, 1898), which brings the collection nearly to an end, though the 
editor throws out a hint that its publication may possibly be one day 
resumed. It is indeed clear that from the rich stores of the British 
Museum such a work might be continued almost indefinitely; but even 
within its present limits it supplies the student with a collection which, 
for England at least, is thoroughly representative, and, for the contents of 
the letters, full of interest. The plates are beautifully produced, and the 
texts, as in previous series, are printed also in ordinary type with any 
necessary explanations. 


The Novum Repertoriwm Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense, or 
London Diocesan Clergy Succession from the Earliest Time to the Year 1898, 
by the Rey. George Hennessy (London : Sonnenschein, 1898), is a work of 
great industry successfully carried out. We are sorry, by the way, that 
the author should have given to his diocese a title which it never bore 
until the present primate became its bishop; previously the see had regu- 
larly been Londoniensis. Mr. Hennessy’s book is far more than a revised 
edition of Newcourt’s ‘ Repertorium ; ’ for not only did Newcourt stop short 
at 1700, while his successor has brought down the record to the year of 
publication, but he has also worked through the patent rolls and the registers 
as well as the wills of incumbents preserved at Somerset House and other 
sources of information at the Record Office, the British Museum, the 
Guildhall, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and elsewhere. We shall not complain 
of the cumbrous manner in which the very numerous notes have -been 
arranged, for we are sure that the author must have found out the incon- 
venience of the plan he adopted at an early stage of printing, and yet too 
late for it to be altered. It may, however, be fairly said that the draw- 
back is not a serious one, since the references are quite plainly distin- 
guished. In the list of early bishops Mr. Hennessy would have done well 
to omit the two inventions of Geoffrey of Monmouth and to adopt the 
spellings of Anglo-Saxon names given in Bishop Stubbs’s ‘ Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum.’ Nor should such a solecism as ‘Thos., bp. of 
Lambergensis,’ have been allowed to pass. But it is not for the bishops 
but for the officers of the cathedral and for the diocesan clergy that this 
book will be most consulted. We have examined it in various parts and 
have formed a high opinion of its accuracy and fulness. The specific 
authority supplied for each entry is a notable and most valuable feature 
of the book. One omission in the preface should be noticed. The author 
has not explained the principle on which he has arranged the parishes. 
The order is alphabetical, but parishes or districts formed out of older 
parishes are placed after the heading of the parent church, and the same 
plan is adopted in the case where two or move parishes have been united. 
Thus St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, follows Stepney, and St. John 
Zachary appears next after SS. Anne and Agnes. The careful index 
supplied will prevent any difficulty on this score. 0. 


Mr. W. J. Loftie, who, in addition to his well-known ‘History of London,’ 
has published a special work, charmingly illustrated, on ‘ Kensington 
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Picturesque and Historical,’ has quite recently printed an account of 
Kensington Palace (Kensington: Farmer & Sons, 1898), which will 
serve as a useful vade mecum when her majesty’s gracious intention 
is ectually carried out of opening to the public this historical palace 
with its interesting architectural adjuncts. He traces its history as 
Neyt manor house, and in its rebuilt condition as Nottingham House, 
and from its alter conditor, King William III, onwards as Kensington 
Palace, and adds a series of useful details for guidance through both 
house and gardens. We have not observed any reference to the collection 
of ‘ tigers, civet cats, and East Indian birds’ which, according to the 
‘Calendar of Treasury Papers ’ (1720-1728), was kept in}Kensington pad- 
dock in the last year of King George I’s reign. Under the following 
year the same Calendar again notices the ‘leopard, tiger, and lion’ kept 
at Kensington Palace, and afterwards removed to a more appropriate 
Zwinger in the Tower. By the way, Mr. Loftie’s mention of the two 
daughters of William IV, ‘the Princesses Charlotte and Elizabeth,’ of 
whom the former ‘died before Princess Victoria was born,’ hardly 
suggests that King William’s elder daughter survived her birth by only 
@ few hours. P, 


Miss Dormer Harris has taken great pains in the production of her 
book on Coventry for the Social England Series, entitled Life in an Old 
English Town: a History of Coventry from the Earliest Times, compiled 
from Official Records (London : Sonnenschein & Co., 1898). Although it is 


intended primarily for the readers of a popular series, it may take rank 
with many more costly town histories which profess to extract all that is 
of value from the town archives, and give the epitome in the form of a 
continuous narrative. It is much to be hoped that by this first instal- 
ment Miss Dormer Harris may rouse the public-spirited men of Coventry 
to support her in issuing a volume of the original records. The author 
is a disciple of Mrs. J. R. Green, and accordingly she is keenly alive to 
the interest of her records, as they illustrate the history of past and 
present. To historical students the book would have been more valuable 
if a larger space had been accorded to the official records. In a small 
volume it has been impossible to reconcile the requirements of the series, 
which called for ‘life in an old English town,’ and the author’s aspirations, 
which called for ‘ official records.’ At the point where the records become 
full the book ceases. We would gladly have forfeited the historical 
illustrations, gathered in a course of wide reading, for a map of the borough 
fields, for a few consecutive pages of the leet-book in its own language 
for one of the terriers and surveys in which Coventry is rich. The author 
has theories, but there is no space for proof, and the reader can only 
mentally challenge a questionable statement. One legible facsimile is 
given, that of the earl of Chester’s charter, which at once serves to correct 
the English rendering of it, so as to restore it to sense. The word 
injuste has been omitted from the translation, and in causam has 
been read misericordiam, the result being that the earl is made to forbid 
all amercements on foreign merchants who enter the town. The book 
was in all likelihood finished before Professor Maitland’s ‘ Township and 
VOL. XIV.—NO, LIT. 0 
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Borough ’ could guide and inspire the author’s researches, but the struggle 
over the lammas lands in the fifteenth century has not been neglected. 
We would gladly hear more, and know what lies in the ‘survey of the 
common lands lying around the city of Coventry in 1 Henry VI.’ The 
successful reproductions of the Coventry tapestry greatly adorn the book. 
M. B. 


A Revised Catalogue of the Records of the City of Norwich has lately 
been brought out under the authority of the Corporation (Norwich : 
Burgess, [1898]). The Catalogue, which is very summary, has been 
entrusted to the highly competent hands of the Rev. W. Hudson and 
Mr. J. C. Tingey, and is well produced. Q. 


Whosoever has had occasion to deal with the subject of ‘ naval stores,’ 
in connexion with the history of the American colonies, will be grateful 
to Miss Eleanor L. Lord for her careful and useful monograph entitled 
Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies of North America (Balti- 
more: The John Hopkins Press, 1898). It succeeds in evolving a clear 
and consistent narrative from the confusion of the State Papers and 
Statutes at large. The attempt at once to render the British empire 
self-sufficing for naval needs and to supply a safety-valve for colonial 
energies, which would otherwise betake themselves to manufactures, 
doubtless failed, but its failure was at least partly due to the men and 
methods to which its practical working was intrusted, and, from the 
economic point of view of the time, the attempt itself was fully justified. 
Miss Lord’s account of various schemes for the encouragement of naval 
stores, by means of chartered companies and by the use of emigrant labour, 
will be new to many who are more or less familiar with the provisions of 
subsequent bounty legislation. The subject of the rise of colonial manu- 
factures deserves a more detailed treatment than it can receive in a short 
chapter of fourteen pages. Miss Lord is, of course, familiar with the early 
colonial State Papers, but it seems scarcely accurate to say that, until the 
appointment of the board of trade in 1696, there had been only ‘ special 
committees’ to keep ‘the government informed as to the state of the 
colonies.’ Both the council of trade and plantations, instituted at the 
Restoration, and the committee of the privy council, which succeeded 
upon its dissolution in 1674, were continuous bodies. The significance of 
the new departure lay in the fact that it involved the intrusion of parlia- 
ment upon what had hitherto been generally considered the peculium of 
the crown. H. E. E. 
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Notices of Periodicals 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. BR. L, 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.]} 


Pausanias’s description of Greece [in connexion with J. G. Frazer’s translation].— 
Edinb. Rev. 386. Oct. 

The homilies attributed to St. Eligius: by E. Vacanparp [who places their compilation 
not earlier than about 900].—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixiv. 2. Oct. 

Extracts from the ethnography of Tchau Yu-kua (describing parts of Tong-king, 
Cochin China, Cambodja, &c.]: by F. Hints [who prints the Chinese text with a 
German translation and notes].—_SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1898, 3. 

On the collection of formulae by Rudolf of Tours: by H. Sronsreip [who examines 
the additional pieces in the Munich MS. Lat. 6911, and arrives at the conclusion 
that Rudolf wrote probably at the beginning of the thirteenth century, and that 
his work was redacted in South Germany half a century later. The additions 
then made are not all to be accepted as genuine documents. An account is also 
given of a similar manuscript at Paris, Lat. 14069, and pieces from both collections 
are here printed in full].—SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1898, 3. 

Niccolé da Calvi and his ‘ Vita Innocentit IV:’ by the late F. Paanorrt [printing the 
text from Petrarch’s MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale, with an introduction on 
the pontifical historiography of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries}.—Arch. 
della R. Soc. Rom. xxi. 1-2. 

The writings of Jordan of Osnabriick: by F. WmHEetm.—Mitt. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xix. 4. 

The registers and the secretaries of Urban V and Gregory XI: by H. J. Tomasern. 
I: Classification of the registers. 1: The process of registration and the 
secretaries. III: The secretaries as political agents.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xix. 3. 

Goelaoust, Gulaustus: by J. Lorn [giving instances from the archives of Cétes du 
Nord of the Breton use of the term Gula Augusti for 1 August. This feast is 
claimed as originally a Celtic form, but the derivation from gwyl awst (Breton 
goel aoust) is declared impossible].—Ann. de Bretagne, xiii. 2, 3. 


Greece and India: by L. pE ta VatL&E Povsstn [on their commercial, religious, and 
other relations].—Musée Belge, 1898, 1. 

Hannibal's passage over the Alps: by F. P. Garoratro.—Boletin de la R. Acad. Hist. 
xxxiii. 4. Oct. 

The succession of the first Roman bishops: by F. Baccuus [summarising the evidence 
and concluding with Lightfoot]._-Dublin Rey. N.S. 28. Oct. 

The history of baptism from the edict of Milan to the Trullan council [313-692]: by 
V. Ermont.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxiv. 2. Oct. 

The ‘ elector’ and the ‘ laudatio’ at royal elections in France compared with the usage 
in Germany: by T. Lixpner [who holds that the archbishop of Rheims was, 
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strictly speaking, the ‘elector,’ as the archbishop of Mentz was in Germany, and 
that the ‘laudatio’ was the act of the assembled magnates].—Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xix. 3. 

Election and homage : by G. SzrticERr [who once more criticises Lindner’s views as 
to the procedure in the election of German kings during the middle ages).—Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr. iii. 4. ‘ 

Sketches of the history of the papacy in the eleventh century : by A. Viaztetn.—Zhur. 
Min. Nar. Prosv. Sept.—Nov. 

The university student in the middle ages: by M. Hutsman [a popular sketch].—Rev. 
Univ. Bruxelles. Oct. 

On the distinct communal bodies within certain towns: by S. Rmtscnet [who combats 
Philippi’s theory that the ‘ Bauerschaften’ of Paderborn and Brilon point to a 
synoikismos of rural communes as the origin of those towns, and maintains that 
they are artificial subdivisions].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 4. 

The batile of Courtray illustrated from the accounts of the town of Bruges: by 
M. DE VienneE.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxiv. 2. Oct. 

Gian Galeazzo Visconti and the Valois: by L. A. Ferrat [with documents stating 
Gian Galeazzi’s case against Bernabd].—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxii. 

The inquisition and the persecution of witches in the middle ages: by J. Hansen [who 
shows that witchcraft was conceived to he a newheresy which sprang up about 1400, 
and that the existence of the new sect was at first generally disbelieved. The 
notion, however, of persons making a compact with the devil was an old one, and 
the reason why they were not systematically proceeded against earlier was, it is 
maintained, the absence of an appropriate legal procedure. The want was 
supplied by the organisation of the papal inquisition; but it was not at once 
determined authoritatively whether witchcraft was heresy. The relation between 
witchcraft and magic had to be examined, and about 1350 the legal definition of 
witchcraft was arrived at and the procedure appropriate to it decided. This was 
mainly due to the Dominicans. The inquisition, however, developed principles 
which were in effect opposed to the canon law, and it was only by means of the 
definition of witchcraft as crimen mixtum, part spiritual, part temporal, that it 
was possible to enforce the extreme penalty upon the persons found guilty. The 
writer illustrates the subject with special reference to Switzerland and the adjacent 
lands].-—Hist. Zft. Ixxxi. 3. 

The conquest of Lepanto by Venice: by V. Lazzantn1.—N. Arch. Ven. xv. 2. 

Cardinal Pole and the abbey of St. Trond: by U. Berurére [correspondence of 1553]. 
Rev. Bénéd. de Maredsous, 1898, 6. 

Narrative of the journey of Cecilia, princess of Sweden, to the court of queen 
Elizabeth [1565]: printed from an unnamed Royal MS. in the British Museum 
by Miss M. Morison [with an appendix of documents from mostly unspecified 
sources].—Trans. R. Hist. Soc. N.S. xii. 

Documents relating to the exchange of the chief Turkish prisoners taken at Lepanto: 
by M. Rost. [They were held in deposit by the pope for thirty-eight Venetians and 
Gabrio Serbelloni, taken later at Goletta. Gregory XIII carried this through in 
spite of Philip II’s resistance. A schedule of the daily expenditure for the Turks 
is printed ; twenty-five out of thirty-four drank wine regularly.]—Arch. della R. 
Soc. Rom. xxi. 1-2. 

The meeting of the duke of Marlborough and Charles XIT at Altranstadt: by A. FE. 
Stame (showing that Marlborough outrageously flattered Charles, and that Robin- 
son did bribe the Swedish ministers].—Trans. R. Hist. Soc. N. 8. xii. 

Rousseau in Englond.—Qu. Rev. 376. Oct. 

Edward Gibbon: by M. Lrvrov [making use of all the new biographical material}. — 
Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. Sept., Nov. 

Volney’s life and works: by V. Jeanvrot.—Révol. Frange. xvii.3, 4. Sept., Oct. 

The chevalier de Pontgibaud, comte de Moré [1758-1837]: by G. pz GRranpMAIsON 
{from a rare volume of memoirs].—-Rev. Quest. hist. lxiv. 2. Oct. 

Kuckner’s campaign in Belgium (June 1792] from unpublished materials : by A. pE 
GannieErs.—Rev. hist. Ixviii. 2. Nov. 

Spain and the United States in 1795: by G. L. Rives [showing the effect of events in 
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Spain on the settlement of the lands between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi].— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 1. Oct. 

The emperor Paul and the English: by V. ALEKSANDRENKO [on the hostile measures 
taken by Paul just before his death].—Russk. Starina. Oct. 

Egypt in the nineteenth century [a review of D. A.Cameron’s book ].—Edinb. Rev. 386. 
Oct. 

Russia and Germany in the nineteenth century, continued.—Russk. Starina. Sept.—Nov. 

Recollections of an officer in the war with Turkey [1877-1878] : by A. Bers.—Russk. 

Starina. Sepi.—Nov. 


France 


The origin of the Poitevin and Angevin parishes united to the diocese of Nantes: by L. 
Marrre, continued [giving, in alphabetical order of the parishes, the earliest texts in 
which the names occur, and illustrating them further from philology and archxo- 
logy].—Ann. de Bretagne, xiii. 3, 4, xiv. 1. 

On the date of two charters of the church of Nantes and of the alliance of Charles the 
bald with Erispoe: by A. Gry. [Two charters issued respectively by Erispoe ‘ rex 
Britannicae gentis ’ and by Charles the Bald, granting in very similar terms half the 
teloneum of merchandise in Nantes to the church of that city, are vaguely dated 
by A. de la Borderie and R. Merlet at about 856-7. M. Giry argues that 
their true date is 10 Feb. 856, and that both were issued concurrently at Vetus 
Domus in the Roumois on the occasion of the conclusion of the alliance there 
between Charles and Erispoe].—Ann. de Bretagne, xiii. 4. 

Hervi, bishop of Nantes (? 990-? 1004) : by F. Lor (showing that Hervi is the same 
person as Heroicus, abbot of Redon, and that he did not poison Guérec count of 
Nantes].— Ann. de Bretagne, xiii. 1. 

The chronology of the cartulary of Redon: by A. pe ta Borperte, concluded [cor- 
recting in detail the often very erroneous dates assigned to the various documents 
published in the cartulary in ‘ Documents Inédits,’ by the editor, A. de Courson].— 
Ann. de Bretagne, xii. 4, xiii. 1-4. 

Hugh of Amiens, archbishop of Rouen [1130-1164]: by P. Hisert.—Rev. Quest. hist. 
Ixiv. 2. Oct. 

The uniwersity of Paris and humanism at the beginning of the sixteenth century : 
Jerome Aleander: by J. Paqurer. I.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxiv. 2. Oct. 

The reformation in France after the death of Calvin from the correspondence of 
Théodore de Béze [1564]: by H. V. Ausert & E. Cuorsy.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Pro- 
test. Frang. xlvii. 8,9, 11. Aug., Sept., Nov. 

Documents on the history of protestantism in Auvergne [1568-1575]: by H. Havser.— 
Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlvii. 8,9. Aug., Sept. 

Mazarin’s influence on Lowis XIV: by G. Lacour-Gayvet.—Rev. Hist. lxviii. 2. 
Nov. 

The revolt called ‘ du papier timbré’ or of the Red Bonnets in Brittany in 1675: by 
J. Lemorne, continued [including, besides a detailed narrative, a large number of 
original documents}.—Ann. de Bretagne, xii. 3, 4, xiii. 2, 3, 4, xiv. 1. 

Illustrations of the emigration at the time of the revocation of the edict of Nantes: by 
C. Bost. I: Paul Berger alias Ragatz [a guide to the emigrants on the Swiss frontier]. 
II: The routes taken by fugitives from Languedoc.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. 
xlvii. 10,11. Oct., Nov. 

The second vingtiéme in the estates of Brittany [1756-1757]: by M. Manton.—Ann. de 
Bretagne, xiii. 2. 

Occurrences at Saintes [1781-1791] translated from the diary of the abbé Legrix.— 
Antiquary N.S. 105-108. Sept.—Dec. 

Provincial administration in France on the eve of the revolution: by P. ARDASHEV, 
continued.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. Oct., Nov. 

The republican and democratic idea at the beginning of the revolution: by A. AULARD 
[who argues that while socialism is in violent contradiction to the social system 


then established, it is the logical consequence of the principles of 1789].—Révol. 
Frang. xvii. 2. Aug. 
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The 5th and 6th October 1789: by A. Maruiez. II.—Rev. hist. Ixviii. 2. Nov. 

The middle class and the democracy [1789-90]: by A. Autarp [who shows that the 
constituent assembly contained no republicans. The authors of the constitution 
wished to prevent the king from being democratised, and consequently bound him 
hand and foot to the middle classes, who were secured in their political privileges 
by the decree of 22 Dec. 1789 defining the qualifications for active citizenship. 
There was no demand for universal suffrage, but considerable opposition to the 
mark of silver required for eligibility to the national assembly].—Révol. Frang. 
xvii. 3. Sept. 

Public opinion concerning the Jews in Paris in 1790: by 8. Lacrorx [showing that 
fifty-three out of the sixty sections were in favour of giving to the Jews the rights 
of active citizens].—Révol. Frang. xvii. 2. Aug. 

Correspondence of Rabaut de St. Etienne: by A. Lops, continued.—Révol. Frang. 
xvii. 2, 3. Aug., Sept. 

The formation of the republican party [1790-91]: by A. Aunarp. [The republican 
party in the winter of 1790 consisted of a few middle-class journalists and pamphle- 
teers, its main organ being ‘Le Mercure National.’ Although it stimulated the 
popular societies in Paris, it was not of great importance till the flight to Varennes 
enlightened public opinion as to the character of the monarchy].—Révol. Frang. 
xvii. 4. Oct. 

The flight to Varennes and the republican movement: by A. AutarD. [Even after the 
return from Varennes republicanism was by no means strong. The Jacobins were 
adverse, and the mass of the workmen indifferent. Serious people also were impressed 
by the opposition of Sieyés].—Révol. Franc. xvii. 5. Nov. 

An opinion of Du Pont de Nemours on Bonaparte [16 ventése, an IV].—Révol. Franc. 
xvii. 4. Oct. 

The execution of the duc d’Enghien: by 8. B. Fay. Il.—Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 1. Oct. 

Two unpublished letters of Lamennais: by L. G. Pétisster.—Ann. de Bretagne, 
xiv. 1, 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


The formation of Austrian place-names : by T. von GrreNBERGER.—Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xix. 3. 

The forgeries of the abbey of Ebersheim: by A. Dorscu [who examines the royal and 
imperial diplomas fabricated or interpolated there, and the motives of the forgeries, 
and notices the customs and services of the familia of the abbey recorded in two of 
these spurious documents].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 4. 

On the history of the town of Wels: by H. Smwonsreup [who rejects the charter of 
municipal privileges of 1128, of which the text is here printed}.—SB. Akad. Wiss. 
Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1898, 3. 

The election of Sigismund as king of the Romans: by H. Scurone.—Mitth. Oester- 
reich. Gesch. xix. 3. 

An autograph signature of Ladislaus Posthuwmus (1456), with a facsimile: by H. 
Uxnuirz.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 3. 

An unpublished letter by Luther to Gerard Listrius {1520}: by F. A. Hogrer & 
H. C. Roger, with an account of Listrius by the latter—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. 
vii. 2. 

The attitude of the Fuggers in the religious struggle of the sixteenth century: by K. 
HABLER [an examination of the part taken by the great trading and banking family 
in the resistance to the reformation].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 4. 

The counter-reformation in Salzburg under archbishop Marz Sittich, count of Hohen- 
embs [1612-1619]: by J. Losertrn [from the Vienna archives].—Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xix. 4. 

The ‘ pactum mutuae successionis’ {1703} and the pragmatic sanction : by O. WEBER. 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 4. 

The last days of the emperor Leopold I [1705] by F. Munéix [who prints the daily 
reports of his illness ].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 3. 
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Great Britain and Treland 


Norse place-names in Gower (Glamorganshire) : by A. G. Morrat.—Saga-Book of the 
Viking Club, ii. 1. 

The Norsemen in the Hebrides: by Miss A. Goopricu-Freer.—Saga-Book of the 
Viking Club, ii. 1. 

Gundrada, countess of Warrenne: by Hamuron Hatz (in criticism of sir G. Duckett, 
but without reference to other recent literature].—Genealog. Mag. 19, 20.  Nov., 
Dec 


The motes [or moated mounds] in Norman Scotland: by G. Netson.—Scott. Rev. 64. 
Oct. 

The sheriff's farm: by G. J. Turner [who examines minutely the system of calcu- 
lating this branch of the revenue in the reign of Henry II).—Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 
N.S. xii. 


English scholarship in the thirteenth century: by F. A. Gasquet.—Dublin Rev. N.S. 
28. Oct. 

Alexander Stewart, earl of Buchan, the wolf of Badenoch [+1394], and his son 
Alexander, earl of Mar (+1435].—Scott. Rev. 64. Oct. 

The history of the doctrine of the Eucharistic presence in the English church: by 
E. Bisnopr [who treats the doctrine of the classical English divines as Calvinian, 
and discusses the negotiations between the nonjurors and the Greek church on the 
subject.|—Dublin Rev. N.S. 28. Oct. 

Marston Moor: by C. H. Frrrx [who justifies colonel Ross’s estimate that Rupert 
commanded 6,500 to 7,500 horse and 11,000 foot, and the parliamentarians 7,000 
horse and 20,000 foot; and assigns the Scottish foot to the right centre, and 
Fairfax’s own foot with a reserve of Scots to the centre. A facsimile of a royalist 
plan of the order of battle is added}.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc. N.S. xii. 

George Savile lord Halifax [on Miss Foxcroft’s work].—Edinb. Rev. 386. Oct. 

Minutes of signatures passed under the great seal of Scotland [1676-1681]: described 
by C. S. Romanzs. I.—Genealog. Mag. 20. Dec. 

The last earl marischal of Scotland.—Scott. Rev. 64. Oct. 

The Carlisle papers.—Edinb. Rev. 386. Oct. 

Notes on the family of Walpole: by H. S. Vape-Wanrote.—Genealog. Mag. 18-20. 
Oct.—Dec. 

The arms of the city of London: by A. C. Fox-Davies.—Genealog. Mag. 18. Oct. 

The city of Glasgow and its records.—Scott. Rev. 64. Oct. 


Italy 


Notes and documents on Veronese history [in the tenth, twelfth, and fourteenth 
centuries]: by C. Crrorua.—N. Arch. Ven. xv. 2, xvi. 1. 

The charters of the church of Vercelli: by F. Gasorro, concluded.—Arch. stor. Ital. 
5th ser. xxi. 2. 


The statutes of Brescia from the twelfth to the fifteenth century : by A. VALENTINI, con- 
tinued.—N. Arch. Ven. xv. 2, xvi. 1. 


A letter of the doge Agostino Barbarigo on the siege of Leghorn in 1496: by P. Vico. 
Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxi. 2. 

A fragment of a Venetian chronicle [1508-1516]: printed by F. CanapenLesze.—Arch. 
stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxi. 2. 

A relazione of Bedmar wpon Venice: by J. Rauuicu [a highly interesting report, not 
only of Venice, but of her mainland cities].—N. Arch. Ven. xvi. 1. 

Recent publications on medieval Italian history: by C. Creouxa, continued.—N. Arch. 

Ven. xv. 2, xvi. 1. 


The Schola Saxonum at Rome: by W. J. D. Croxe, continued.—Dublin Rev. N.S. 28. 
Oct. 


The Florentine wool trades in the middle ages; a bibliographical note : by Miss E. Drxon. 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc. N.S. xii. 

Il constituto del comune di Siena dell anno 1262: by G. Satvemint [on L. Zdekauer’s 
work}.—Arch, stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxi. 2. 
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New documents concerning Walter of Brienne, duke of Athens, from the Vatican 
archives: by G. Gurennieni [printing seven letters of Clement VI from April 1343 
to December 1345 (three of which relate to the attack of the Florentine people on 
the duke), and three of Innocent VI dated 23 May 1354].—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th 
ser. xxi. 2. 

Gregory XI and Joanna I of Naples ; unpublished letters from the Vatican archives : 
printed by F. Cerasou1. I.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 3. 

Valentina Visconti and her marriage with Louis of Touraine: by G. Romano.—Arch. 
stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. xix. 

Republic and monarchy in the Italian literature of the fifteenth century: by F. vox 
Bezotp.—Hist. Zft. lxxxi. 3. 

An antidote to the plague presented to Clement VII [by the marquis of Bitonto; an 
emerald whose prophylactic properties were highly esteemed: this jewel had be- 
longed to king Ferrante of Naples}: by M. Rosr.—Arch. della R. Soc. Rom. xxi. 1-2. 

A description of the parishes of Naples made in 1598: printed by N. F. Faracura.— 
Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 3. 

Freemasonry at Naples in the eighteenth century: by M. p’Ayata. V.—Arch. stor. 
Napol. xxiii. 3. 

Milan in 1798: by G. Catnicaris [who shows how the republican attack on the 
externals of religion was the cause of popular indignation].--Arch. stor. Lomb. 
3rd ser. xix. 

Insurrections against the Napoleonic government in Venetia [particularly political 
brigandage in 1809]: by C. Bunio.—N. Arch. Ven. xv. 2, xvi. i. 


The Netherlands and Belgium 


The dates of certain documents of the counts of Holland [twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries]: by R. Frury Tu. Azn.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk. 3rd ser. x. 3. 
The family of Teilingen in the thirteenth century: by J. Craanpisk and R. Fruis.— 

Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk. 3rd ser. x. 3. 
Count John I of Holland: by the late M.S. Pours [who examines inter alia the 
count’s relations with Edward I).-—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk. 3rd ser. x. 3. 
The priory of Galilea near Monnikendam: by D. J. M. Witstennorr.—Arch. Nederl. 

Kerkgesch. vii. 2. 
The supposed pledging of the town of Ostend to the queen of England by the United 
Provinces : by E. Vutettncx [who disputes the fact].—Ann. Soc. d’ Emul. de Bruges, 
1. 1-8. 
The carrying off of Philip of Biiren, son of William the Silent, student at the university 
‘of Louvain: by E. van Even [from documents in the town archives at Louvain]. 
Bull. Acad. roy. de Belg. 3rd ser. xxxvi. 4. 

The prince of Orange’s hesitation about accepting the sovereignty of the Netherlands 
[2 Dec. 1813]: by P. J. Brox.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk. 3rd ser. x. 3. 


Russia 


On the origin of the first False Demetrius : by G. Vorostev [who thinks that he was a 
Russian and not a Pole].—Istorich. Viestn. Oct. 

The struggle for the throne of Muscovy in 1598: by S. Puatonov [when Boris Godunov 
procured his election].—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. Nov. 

Russian administrators of the seventeenth century : by G. Sume.ev (stories of the pecu- 
lations of Koltovski and Kondakov].—Istorich. Viestn. Oct. 

Shein in another historical light; by D. Inovarsxt [how far this Russian of the seven- 
teenth century was a traitor].—Russk. Starina. Nov. 

Stories of count M. Muraviev [as governor of Kursk and during his dictatorship at 
Vilna].—Russk. Starina. Nov. 

Recollections of the troubles in Lithuania in 1861-3: by M. Mezuetsxr [during the 
last Polish insurrection].—Istorich. Viestn. Sept. 

An episode of the Polish insurrection in the year 1863: by Tu. SzRno-Sonovievicu 
(the attempt on the life of Domeiko at Vilna).—Istorich. Viestn. Sept. 
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Russian embassy to Bukhara in 1870: by S. Nosovicu, continued.—Russk. Starina, 
Sept. 
Recollections of Michael Tchernaiev: by 8. Litvin.—Istorich. Viestn. Sept. 


Spain 


Egara (later Tarrasa) and the monastery of San Rufe: by F. T. Amat; with the his- 
torical documents of Tarrasa from the ninth century: by F. Frra.—Boletin de la 
R. Acad. Hist. xxxiii. 1-3. July-—Sept. 

Charters of Santoiia, Alesén, and other towns [from the cartulary of Santa Maria de 
Najera, eleventh to thirteenth centuries]: by F. Frra.—Boletin de la R. Acad. Hist. 
xxxiii. 1-3. July—Sept. 

The Templars and Hospitalers of Aragon: Catalogue of early cartularies: by 
M. Macetion.—Boletin de la R. Acad. Hist. xxxiii. 1-4. July-Oct. 

Deeds of dofia Mencia, queen of Portugal [1257-1275]: by F. Frra.—Boletin de la R. 
Acad. Hist. xxxiii. 1-3. July-Sept. 

Spanish judaisers in the early years [1516-1521] of Charles V’s reign [documents 
relating to a loan by the Jew Alfonso Gutierrez to Juan de Padilla to procure his 
favour for a bull providing for public trial; instructions from Charles V to Rome 
stating that he would allow no changes in the Inquisition] : by F. Frra.—Boletin 
de la R. Acad. Hist. xxxiii. 4. Oct. 

A royal circular of 1523 relating to Ferdinand Columbus [suspending the scheme for 
a complete geography of the peninsula organised by Ferdinand Columbus since 
1517]: by R. pew Castiz10.—Boletin de la R. Acad. Hist. xxxiii. 1-3. July- 
Sept. 

America and Colonies 


Thé historical opportunity in America: by A. B. Hart [pointing out what remains to 
be done for the history of the country].—Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 1. Oct. 

The outcome of the Cabot quater-centenary: by H. Hasnisse.—Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 1. 
Oct. 

The loyalists of the American revolution.—Quart. Rev. 376. Oct. 

The revolution at St. Domingo; the commissioners Sonthonax and Polverel: by 
L. Scrour. — Rev. Quest. hist. lxiv. 2. Oct. 

The career of a Kansas politician: by L. W. Sprine [a sketch of the political life of 
James H. Lane].—Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 1. Oct. 
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List of Recent Historical Publications 


I. GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works of miscellaneous contents) 


Avrocrapus, Facsimiles of royal, histori- 
cal, literary, and other, in the depart- 
ment of manuscripts, British Museum. 
Ed. by G. F. Warner. IV. London: 
British Museum. Folio. 7/6. 

Bonrits (H.) Manuel de ‘droit inter- 
national public (droit des gens). Pp. 
834. Paris: Rousseau. 12 f. 

Bruns (L.) Die Persénlichkeit in der 
Geschichtsschreibung der Alten; Unter- 
suchungen zur Technik der antiken 
Historiographie. Pp. 102. Berlin: 
Besser. 2°40 m. 

Huurscu (F.) Die Gewichte des Alter- 
thums nach ihrem Zusammenhange 
dargestellt. Pp. 205. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner. 8 m. 

Lanetots (C. V.) & Szienozos (C.) Intro- 
duction to the study of history. Engl. 
tr. Pp. 350. London: Duckworth. 7/6. 

Le Buant (E.) Paléographie des inscrip- 
tions latines, du troisiéme siécle a la fin 
du septiéme. Pp. 72. Paris: Leroux. 5 f. 

Lerovrneat (G.) L’évolution de l’éduca- 
tion dans les diverses races humaines. 
Pp. 625. Paris: Vigot. 9 f. 

Lippmann (K.) Die Konsularjurisdiktion 
im Orient; ihre historische Entwicke- 
lung von den friihesten Zeiten bis zur 
Gegenwart. Pp. 192. Leipzig: Veit. 
5°60 m. 

Mruuer (K.), Mappae mundi; die altesten 
Weltkarten, hsg. von. VI. Pp. 154. 
Stuttgart: Roth. 4to. 10m. 


Pérez pet Toro (F.) Compendio de 
historia general del desarrollo del co- 
mercio y de la industria. I. Pp. 287. 
Madrid. 

Poxter (J.) Bibliotheca historico-mili- 
taris; systematische Uebersicht der 
Erscheinungen aller Sprachen auf dem 
Gebiete der Geschichte der Kriege und 
Kriegswissenschaft seit Erfindung der 
Buchdruckerkunst bis zum Schluss des 
Jahres 1880. IV, 6. Pp. 401-480. 
Leipzig: Lang. 3m. 

Poors (R. L.), Historical atlas of modern 
Europe from the decline of the Roman 
empire, comprising also maps of parts 
of Asia and of the New World con- 
nected with European history, ed. by. 
XX, XXI. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
4to. Each 3/6, 

Scana (R. von). 
Altertums. I. 
Teubner. 12 m. 

Sreck (O.) Die Entwicklung der antiken 
Geschichtschreibung und andere popu- 
lire Schriften. Pp. 339. Berlin: Sie- 
menroth & Troschel. 5 m. 

ToynsEE (P.) A dictionary of proper 
names and notable matters in the works 
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unity; a historical outline. Pp. 99. 
New York: Macmillan. $1. 

Wien, Grundbiicher der Stadt. I: Die 
ailtesten Kaufbiicher [1368-1388]. 
Bearb. von F. Staub. Pp. Ixxx, 458. 
Vienna: Konegen. 4to. (24 m.) 

Wotr (G.) Deutsche Geschichte im 
Zeitalter der Gegenreformation. I, 
2. Pp. 273-508. Berlin: Seehagen. 
7 m. 
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Assport (E. A.) St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury; his death and miracles. 2 vol. 
Pp. 333, 326. Tondon: Black. 

Annotp (T.) Notes on Beowulf. Pp. 140. 
London: Longmans. 3/6. 

AsHBouRNE (lord). Pitt; some chapters 
of his lifeand times. Pp. 395. London: 


Longmans. 21/. 
Battarp (A.) A history of Chichester. 
Pp. 98. 


BEVERLEY minster, Memorials of; the 
chapter act book of the collegiate 
church of 8S. John of Beverley (1286- 
1347], edited by A. F. Leach. I. (Pub- 
lications of the Surtees Society. 
XCVIIL} Pp. cxiv, 424. Durham: 
Andrews (London: Whittaker.) 

Brocrapxy, Dictionary of national. 
by S. Lee. LVIL: Tom-Tytler. Pp. 
461. Smith, Elder, & Co. 15). 

Buaxiston (H. E. D.) Trinity College, 
Oxford. Pp. 248. London: Robinson. 
5]. 

Bucuan (J.) Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Pp. 202. London: Robinson. 5/. 

Curts (E. L.) Parish priests and their 
people in the Middle Ages in England. 
Pp. 598. London: Society for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge. 7/6. 

ExnizapetH (princess) of England, 
daughter of king George III and land- 
gravine of Hesse-Homburg. Letters, 
ed. by P. C. Yorke. Pp. 360. London: 
Unwin. 12/. 

Fowter (T.) 
Oxford. 
5]. 

Foxcrort (H.C.) The life and letters of 
sir George Savile, baronet, first marquis 
of Halifax. 2 vol. Pp. 510, 587. 
London: Longmans. 36/. 

Gree (H.) The Elizabethan clergy and 
the settlement of religion [1558-1564]. 
Pp. 324. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
10/6. 

Grarton (Augustus Henry, 3rd duke of). 
Autobiography and political correspon- 
dence, from hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments in the possession of his family, 
edited by sir W. R. Anson. Pp. xli, 
417. London: Murray. 18). 

Heaues (A.) The records of Merton 
priory in the county of Surrey, chiefly 
from early and unpublished documents. 
Pp. 369, ecxxxvi. London: Frowde. 
4to. 

Henry VIII, Letters and papers, foreign 
and domestic, of the reign of. Arranged 

and catalogued by J. Gairdner and 


Ed. 


Corpus Christi College, 
Pp. 266. London: Robinson. 
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R. H. Brodie. XVI: 1540-1541. Pp. 

lv, 981. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 15). 

Hews (W. A. S.), The Whitefoord 
papers, being the correspondence and 
other manuscripts of colonel Charles 
Whitefoord and Caleb Whitefoord 


[1739-1810], edited by. Pp. 292. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 12/6. 
Historican Manuscripts Commission. 


15th report. VII: Manuscripts of the 
duke of Somerset, the marquis of 
Ailesbury, and sir T. H. G. Puleston. 
London : H. M. Stationery Office. 1/9. 

Hupson (W.) & Tincey (J. C.) Revised 
catalogue of the records of the city of 
Norwich. Pp.132. Norwich : Burgess. 
4to. 

Hume (M. A. 8S.) The great lord Burgh- 
ley: a study in Elizabethan statecraft. 
Pp. 511. London: Nisbet. 12/6. 

Koren (C.) Henrik den ottende og Anna 
Boleyn: en historisk Skildring fra det 
sextende aarhundrede. Pp. 361. Stock- 
holm: Malling. 

Lane (A.) The companions of Pickle. 
Pp. 308. London: Longmans. 

Law (T.G.) Thearchpriest controversy ; 
documents relating to the dissensions 
of the Roman catholic clergy [1597- 
1602], ed. by. II. Pp. xxxi, 262. 
London: Longmans. 4to. 

Martianp (F. W.) Roman canon law in 
the church of England; six essays. 
Pp. 184. London: Methuen. 4/6. 

Mizes (G.) The bishops of Lindisfarne, 
Hexham, Chester-le-Street, and Dur- 
ham [635-1020]. Pp. 311. London: 
Wells Gardner. 

Nueent (C.) Memoir of Robert, earl 
Nugent. Pp. 364, portraits. London: 
Heinemann. 16/. 

Ramsay (sir J. H.) The foundations of 
England, or twelve centuries of British 
history [B.c. 55-a.D. 1154]. 2 vol. Pp. 
xxxiii, 553, 509. London: Sonnen- 


schein. 25). 
Revitte (André). Le soulévement des 
travailleurs d’Angleterre en 1381; 


études et documents publiés par C. 
Petit-Dutaillis. Pp. cxxxvi, 346. Paris: 
Picard. 

Tripstey (J. L.) Die Entstehung und die 
ékonomischen Grundsiitze der Chartis- 
tenbewegung. Pp. 139. Jena: Fischer. 
3°50 m. 

Warre (F.0.) Lives of the Elizabethan 
bishops of the Anglican church. Pp. 
423. London: Skeffington. 10/6. 


(Including Savoy.) 


Aranoro (R. G.) Storia costituzionale del 
regno d’ Italia [1848-1898]. Pp. 561. 
Florence. 


Bertano (L.) Storia di Cuneo [1198- 





1382]. I, II. Pp. 500, 508. 
tip. Oggero. 101. 
Borzetut (A.) Il cavalier Giovan Battista 
Marino [1569-1625]. Pp. 391. Naples. 
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Branco (E.) Storia della Lunigiana 
feudale. II. Pp. 824. Pistoia: Beggi. 
16mo. 101. 

CaraBELLESE (E.) La peste del 1348 e le 
condizioni della sanita pubblica in Tos- 
cana. Pp. 153. Rocca S. Casciano : tip. 
Licini-Cappelli. 16mo. 1°50 1. 

CasTELLI £ VALGUARNERA (G.) Diario de’ 
primi tre mesi della rivoluzionesiciliana 
del 1848. Pp. 98. Palermo: tip. Vena. 
4to. 

Cec1 (G.) Todi nel medio evo. I: 487- 
1303. Pp. xxxviii, 371. Todi: Trom- 
betti. 81. 

Cect (G.) & Prnst (G.) Statuto di Todi 
del 1275. Pp. 150, xxxvi. Todi: tip. 
Trombetti. 

FrankrurtH (H.) Gregorius de Monte- 
longo; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
Oberitaliens in den Jahren 1238-1269. 
Pp. 111. Marburg: Elwert. 2m. 

Garurt (C. A.) Monete e coni nella storia 
del diritto siculo dagli Arabi ai Martini. 
I. Pp. 174. Milan. 

Gerrroy (A.) Etudes italiennes. I: Flo- 
rence (la Renaissance); II: Rome 
(histoire monumentale). Pp. 34. 
Paris: Colin. 4 f. 

Giacomett1 (G.) Lunité italienne. II: 
1861-1862. Pp. 459. Paris. 18mo. 
Gort (F.) Una lapide commemorante il 
matrimonio celebrato in Rieti nel 1185 
tra Costanza di Altavilla ed Enrico VI 
di Hohenstaufen. Pp. 44. Rieti: tip. 

Trinchi. 

Kren (C.) Edictus Rotari; Studier 
vedrorende Longobardenes Nationalitet. 
Pp. 164. Copenhagen. (4°50 m.) 

La Mantta (V.) Consuetudini della citta 
di Messina. Pp. 27. Palermo: 
Reber. 

— Consuetudini di Trapani, nelli 
quali é contenuto il testo antico delle 


V. AMERICAN AND 


Cutzx, Coleccion de documentos inéditos 
para la historia de, desde el viaje de 
Magallanes hasta la batalla de Maipo 
[1518-1818] colectados y publicados por 
J.1. Medina. XV, XVI. Pp. 491, 492. 
Santiago de Chile. 4to. 

Cotecciin de documentos  inéditos 
relativos al descubrimiento, conquista 
y organizaciin de las antiguas 
posesiones espaiiolas de Ultramar. 2* 
serie. XI. Pp.xl, 436. Madrid. 4to. 

Moses (B.) Democracy and social growth 


consuetudini di Messina. Pp. lv, 28. 
Trapani: Rizzi. 

I privilegi di Messina [1129-1816] ; 
note storiche con documenti inediti. 
Pp. 24. Palermo: Reber. 

Leon (U.) La storia d’Arezzo dalle pid 
remote epoche ai tempi presenti. Ll. 
Pp. 389. Arezzo: tip. Cristelli. 

Lism1 (A.) Le feste fatte in Napoli nel 
1465 per il matrimonio di Ippolita 
Sforza Visconti con Alfonso duca di 
Calabria, da lettere del tempo. Pp. 39. 
Siena: tip. Lazzeri. 

Maerone (D.) Il dominio feudale in un 
commune della Puglia (Molfetta). I: 
1531-1574. Pp. 117. Trani: tip. 

ecchi. 

Novaticrenst4, Monumenta, vetustiora, 
raccolta degli atti e delle cronache 
riguardanti |’ abbazia della Novalese a 
cura diC. Cipolla. I. Pp.448. Rome: 
Istituto storico Italiano. 

Pasoxri (count P. D.) Catherine Sforza. 
Tr. by P. Sylvester. Pp.400. London: 
Heinemann. 

Rosson (J. H.) & Rotre (H. W.) Pe- 
trarch ; a selection from his correspon- 
dence, with historical introductions. 
Pp. 436. London: Putnam. 6/. 

Roporico (N.) Dal comune alla signoria ; 
saggio sul governo di Taddeo Pepoli in 
Bologna. Pp. 291. Bologna: Zani- 
chella. 51. 

Savio (F.) Gli antichi vescovi d’ Italia 
dalle origini al 1300, descritti per 
regioni; il Piemonte. Turin: -Bocca. 
15 1. 

Srmuman (W. J.) The union of Italy 
[1815-1895]. Pp. 412. Cambridge: 
University press. 6/. 

Wret (A.) The romance of the house of 
Savoy [1003-1519]. 2 vol. Pp. 258, 
272. London: Putman. 16). 


COLONIAL HISTORY 


in America. Pp. 129. London: Put- 
nam’s Sons. 4/. 

Rowianp (Kate M.) The life of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton [1737-1832], with 
his correspondence and public papers. 
Pp. 400, 487. New York: Putnam. 

Urpant (T. K.) The fee system in the 
United States. I: Historical review of 
fee systems. II: The present fee 
system in the United States. Pp. 242. 
Madison (Wisconsin) : Democrat Print- 
ing Company. 


Errata in October number. 


P. 789, 1. 3, for Sylvanus Scory read Sylvanus Scory’s master. 
» 1.8 from foot, for Sir Geoffrey Chaucer read some person. 








